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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
BITTER REVELATIONS. 


HERE in the grand Australian 
woods are two tents — gunyahs 
Rough - and - Ready calls them— 
built of tea-tree bark, bound round 
by vine creepers. ‘They are in the 
form of a hive, and are wonderfully 
picturesque and comfortable. Up 
to this time, the castaway dwellers 
in these gunyahs have been undis- 
turbed by savages, and this has 
been a matter of surprise to all but 
Rough-and-Ready. ‘ Wait till after 
the rainy season,’ he has said a do- 
zen times ; ‘ we shall have plenty of 
them then.’ Rough-and-Ready has 
made this ‘rainy season’ a pretext 
for lingering near the spot where 
they first camped after their rescue. 
It would be suicide, he told them, 
to attempt to move at present ; 
they would not be able to make 
their way through the country. But 
indeed all of them, with the excep- 
tion of Joshua, were content to re- 
main where they were ; they dread- 
ed to encounter the horrors of the 
wild country through which they 
would have to pass. Joshua was 
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the only one who fretted at their 
life of inaction. It seemed to him 
the cruellest thing to remain passive 
while Ellen and Dan and his pa- 
rents were waiting for him at home. 
But what could he do? Without 
the assistance of Rough-and- Ready 
he was powerless; and that wise 
man of the woods declared em- 
phatically that it would be madness 
to start upon such an expedition. 
So Joshua was compelled to wait 
for events to shape his destiny, and 
fretted and worried because he 
could take no hand in the direction 
of them. It was a good thing for 
him that he had plenty to do; he 
might else have lost his reason. 
Rough-and-Ready was the best of 
physicians ; he would not allow any 
of his companions to be idle, and 
he took care to supply them with 
more work than they could conve- 
niently accomplish. He derived a 
huge pleasure from this cunning 
proceeding, and had many a sly 
laugh to himself because of it. The 
building of the gunyahs was a mat- 
ter in which he took especial de- 
light, and he and his mates labour- 
ed at them for many days; when 
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they were finished, Rough-and- 
Ready declared that they were 
better than the finest stone houses 
that ever were built. The women 
took delight in them also, and de- 
corated them with the prettiest 
creepers they could find. During 
all this time they were not molested 
by Scadbolt and’ the Lascar. In 
their rambles through the woods 
they occasionally came upon traces 
of the two rascals and caught dis- 
tant glimpses of them, but they 
nevercame to close quarters. Once 
Scadbolt had attempted to make 
overtures ; but he was warned off 
with small ceremony by Rough- 
and-Ready, who declined to parley 
with him. 

On a certain moonlight night, 
not many nights ago, Rough-and- 
Ready invited Joshua to accompany 
him on an expedition. Coming toa 
place where the moon was shining 
over the tops of the gum-trees, 
Rough-and-RKeady motioned Joshua 
to be still, and in a few minutes 
they heard a call, half scream, half 
chatter. Presently Rough -and - 
Ready raised his gun, pulled the 
trigger, and down came two animals 
shaped like cats, with long brushy 
tails, sharp claws, and something 
like thumbs on their hind feet. 

‘’Possums,’ said Rough -and- 
Ready in explanation. 

He had found out a haunt of 
these animals, and that night they 
brought back more than a dozen, 
some ring-tailed, some silver. They 
could only be shot on moonlight 
nights, said Rough-and-Ready, and 
are chiefly found where the gum- or 
peppermint-tree abounds. They 
had a splendid harvest, and in a 
week they collected nearly a hun- 
dred. Rough-and-Ready was mighty 
particular about the skinning of 
them, and about rubbing the fleshy 
parts of the skins with fine wood- 
ashes before fixing them on the 
trees to dry. They also caught a 
score or so of the sugar-squirrel, 
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whose fur is real chinchilla. Upon 
these skins Minnie and Rachel are 
busy now with needle and thread, 
making caps for the men. Itisa 
strange sight to see such evidences 
of civilisation in the wild woods. 
The women had begged Rough- 
and-Ready to spare the lives of two 
young opossums which were found 
alive in their mothers’ pouches, and 
he, knowing that they could be 
easily tamed, had readily consent- 
ed. They were the most docile 
and harmless little things, and soon 
became domesticated, if such a 
word may properly be used in the 
life I am describing. At the pre- 
sent time, one of them is hanging 
head downwards, with its tail curl- 
ed round the branch of a tree, in 
a state of serene happiness and 
content. The other is with Little 
Emma, who is sitting not far from 
the women, playing with it in the 
midst of a great heap of wild flowers 
she has collected. 

The females are not alone. Two 
of the men are away, but Joshua is 
in sight, busy with his axe, cutting 
up a tree for slabs. To tell truth, 
Rough-and-Ready is not desirous 
of moving from the woods where 
they are now camped, unless theyare 
compelled to do so by the savages 
or by unforeseen circumstances. 
They are camped upon high land, 
where they are comparatively safe 
from floods; the country round 
about is fairly stocked with game ; 
and there is water in abundance 
—somewhat ofa rare circumstance, 
and, rarer still, the water is sweet. 
As for the life itself, none could be 
more attractive to.him. The slabs 
that Joshua is cutting now are de- 
signed fora fence round their home- 
stead. ‘Even if Blacks come, 
thought Rough-and-Ready, ‘and 
they are not inclined to be friend- 
ly, we may frighten them away 
with our guns.’ He is very sparing 
of their powder and shot, of which 
they have not too large a store, and 
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has taught his companions to make 
and lay many kinds of cunning 
snares forgame. He isathorough 
bushman, and in his present cir- 
cumstances is certainly the right 
man in the right place. 

The character of Rachel Home- 
bush appears to have completely 
changed. The trials she has gone 
through have softened her hitherto 
hard nature. No stony-voiced ex- 
hortations to repent drop from her 
lips; she is humanised and hum- 
bled. But a short time since she 
was intolerant, arrogant, harsh, and 
proudly-insolent in her armour of 
sanctity ; but now she has doffed 
that armour, and has inward doubts 
of herself. She believes in the good- 
ness of others. She is less sancti- 
fied and more godly. 

Said Rough-and-Ready to Jo- 
shua, when they were talking of 
the women, 

‘Rachel Homebush is a different 
creature to what she was. She is 
not so good as she was, and I think 
she’s all the better for it.’ 

Joshua smiled at this paradox, 
and said, 

‘ At all events she has a different 
opinion of you.’ 

‘Think so, mate?’ asked Rough- 
and-Ready, a little anxiously. ‘I’m 
sorry for it, in one way. There’s 
only one woman 4 

But he paused unaccountably in 
the middle of his speech, looked at 
Minnie, who was a few yards away, 
looked at Joshua, and walked off 
whistling. 

Here is the picture. Two hives, 
bright with flowering creepers ; 
Rachel and Minnie sitting in the 
shadow of the hives, on stumps of 
trees, making fur caps ; a ’possum 
hanging by its tail, studying gra- 
Vitation ; the little child, not far 
away, lying on the ground, sur- 
rounded by wild flowers, playing 
with her pet ; in the distance, Jo- 
shua busy with his axe ; surround- 
ing and encompassing all, bright 
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sky and lovely forest. Rachel, rais- 
ing her eyes from her work, looks 
at the child in the midst of her 
garden, and a soft expression rests 


‘upon her face. The child sees the 


look, and thrusting the ’possum in 
the bosom of her frock, runs to- 
wards Rachel with a handful of 
flowers. Rachel kisses the child, 
strokes the silky coat of the ’pos- 
sum, and selecting a piece of wild 
jasmine, places it in her breast. 
Then Little Emma goes to the 
back of Minnie, and twines some 
of the brightest flowers in Minnie’s 
beautiful hair ; and then, after fall- 
ing back and admiring the effect 
of her handiwork, whispers to Min- 
nie to get up, for she wants to show 
her something. Minnie smiles and 
rises, and they walk hand in hand 
to where Emma’s wild flowers are, 
but the child leads her farther on, 
in the direction of Joshua. Made 
aware of the child’s intention, Min- 
nie falters, and tries to release her 
hand gently ; but Little Emma clings 
to her, and laughingly strives to 
pull her along. Joshua’s attention 
is attracted to the gentle struggle, 
and, coming forward, he asks the 
meaning of it. The child explains 
that she wanted Joshua to see how 
pretty the flowers looked in Minnie’s 
hair, and that Minnie tried to run 
away. Joshua looks at Minnie, who 
stands trembling before him, asifshe 
were guilty of some deep offence. 
Her bosom is heaving, her eyes are 
luminous with tears, her face is 
bright with blushes, and the tell- 
tale blood dyes her fair neck. Sure- 
ly he has never looked upon a more 
beautiful picture! He says some 
kind words to her, and she goes 
back to her place near Rachel, and 
he to his work. But, within a few 
minutes afterwards, he swings his 
axe over his shoulder, and walks 
away in deep thought. The bees 
are humming about him, many- 
coloured locusts and golden-green 
grasshoppers flit among the tangled 
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brushwood, gorgeous butterflies 
skim through the air; the gaudy 
beetle creeps lazily along; the pray- 
ing mantis, with its leave-like wings, 


darts before him; the tree- frog’ 


utters its strange cry ; a great lizard, 
with a frill round its neck, disap- 
pears at the sound of his step. He 
walks past these and myriad other 
wonders of the woods, until the 
character of the country changes, 
and he finds himself among rocky 
gullies, with many a fissure in the 
stony ranges that lead down to 
them. The buzz of woodland life 
has ceased ; unfathomable silence 
seems to dwell in these rocky hills 
and valleys. But suddenly a sharp 
shrill note sounds upon the air. It 
is a bird’s note, but no mate’s voice 
replies. It is like himself, solitary 
in the midst of this ungracious 
scene, which frowningly proclaims, 
‘ Love finds here no dwelling-place.’ 
Again the note sounds, and as he 
makes his way towards it, curious 
to see what kind of bird haunts so 
desolate a place, he hears a faint 
echo answer—a voice with no soul 
in it, he thinks in his then melan- 
choly mood. He comes to the open- 
ing of a small cave, the walls of 
which assume fantastic shapes in 
the dim light. And there, uttering 
its wail, to which only mocking 
echoes make response, he sees the 
Solitary Warbler standing alone in 
the centre of the cave, like the 
Cain of its race. He sighs, and 
walks on—over the rocky range, 
into woodland again, where the 
ground dips, and where the rich 
soil is teeming with new wonders ; 
and coming to a great pool, he sits 
down by its side. He has been to 
this spot before. Chancing upon it 
by accident in one of his rambles, 
he was attracted by its beauty, and 
by the singular effect of the shift- 
ing shadows upon the bosom of 
the pool, whose surface is almost 
covered by lovely pink and white 
water-lilies. He looks now into 
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the water, and sees his haggard 
face reflected between the beauti- 
fully-coloured lilies. And singular- 
ly enough he sees at the same time, 
with the eyes of his mind, the pic- 
ture of Minnie as she stood before 
him, with eyes downcast and the 
flowers in her hair. It is because 
he was disturbed by thought of her 
that he left his work. He knows 
her secret but too well. She loves 
him with all ber soul. She tells it 
in every look, in every word; every 
little act of hers towards him is im- 
bued with dangerous tenderness, 
and yet she is unconscious of wrong. 
Every day she grows more devoted 
—every day grows more beauti- 
ful. And it is a part of his great 
misery to feel that her society gives 
him pleasure as well as pain. He 
is storm-tossed by a conflict of feel- 
ing. In this conflict no miserable 
vanity finds place, although it might 
be well excused in most men in 
such a position; nor is he by a 
thought false to Ellen. But Minnie 
is dependent upon him, lives upon 
his kindness, asks nothing from 
him but gentle speech. Shall he 
deny her this? Shall he be false 
to his nature, and be harsh where 
harshness would be brutality? He 
is strong ; she is weak. Her power 
is in her weakness ; his weakness 
is in his strength. She leans upon 
him for support, and rules by sub- 
mission. 

Something stirs behind him. A 
sound so light that it might have 
been produced by the fall of a leaf 
or by the swaying of a bough from 
which a bird has flown. Joshua, 
whose senses have been quickened 
by his late experience, turns rapid- 
ly, and meets the Lascar face to 
face. In the woods thought and 
action are twin-like. Quick as light- 
ning Joshua’s pistol is in his hand, 
and the muzzle is pointed straight 
at the Lascar’s breast. 

‘Stand!’ cries Joshua, ‘if you 
value your life,’ 
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The Lascar stands motionless, 
his hands behind him. 

‘Show your hands and what is 
in them, or I fire.’ 

The Lascar shows his hands—a 
large piece of rock in one. He had 
seen Joshua sitting by the pool, 
and had intended to brain him 
with the stone. At Joshua’s com- 
mand, he drops the stone. A bit- 
ter smile wreathes Joshua’s lips, and 
something like a savage instinct 
whispers to him to shoot his enemy 
dead upon the spot. But the thought 
that it would be nothing less than 
murder restrains him. The Lascar 
sees the struggle in Joshua’s face, 
and trembles ; miserable wretch as 
he is, he has not conquered the 
fear of death. He is reassured 
when Joshua drops his hand and 
moves away, still facing him. At 
this, fear being subdued, the venom 
in his nature begins to work. Shall 
he let his enemy depart without a 
sting? He commences with a piece 
of bravado. 

‘Ah,’ he exclaims, ‘you have 
robbed me, but you can’t make up 
your mind to murder me.’ 

‘Robbed you ? exclaims Joshua, 
forgetting for a moment. ‘Of what?” 

‘Of my knife. Give it me back. 
I can’t hurt you with it. You are 
more than a match for me with 
your pistols. How do you think I 
can live without a knife ?” 

Joshua makes no reply to this 
appeal to his humanity, and moves 
off a few steps, warily. 

‘I suppose you think yourself a 
manly sort of fellow,’ continues the 
Lascar, moving step for step with 
Joshua, but keeping at a safe dis- 
tance nevertheless, ‘robbing people 
of their knives, threatening to mur- 
der them, and running away with 
an innocent girl and raining her !’ 

‘You villain ! exclaims Joshua, 
quivering at this reference to Min- 
nie, ‘donotmake me forget myself!’ 

‘So far as to shoot a man in cold 
blood!’ sneers the Lascar. ‘But 
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don’t forget that the first time you 
struck me it was for running after 
a woman. What better are you 
than me? I ran after a woman, 
not an innocent girl. Perhaps you'll 
say you didn’t trick her from her 
father’s house, and make love to 
another girl, her friend, all the 
while, and that girl the sister of 
the man you pretended such fond- 
ness for. Going to be married to her 
too, I heard. But I can tell you 
something you don’t know. You 
were precious sly with your sweet- 
heart, Ellen Taylor, in Gravesend ; 
she wouldn’t suspect you, I daresay 
you thought, if you had her down 
at Gravesend until the ship sailed 
—she wouldn’t have an idea then 
that your other sweetheart, Min- 
nie Kindred, with her face stained 
brown, was waiting for you on board 
the Merry Andrew. Ah, you played 
a cunning game, you pink of per- 
fection, you sailor-hero ; but I out- 
witted you, I think, in a way you're 
not aware of.’ 

‘ How?’ asks Joshua, constrained 
to listen. 

‘How? I watched you, and was 
paid for it. You little thought that, 
did you? [I'll tell you something 
more. The man who paid me for 
watching had a fancy for your sweet- 
heart Ellen : you’ve no need to ask 
me who he is, for you'll not find 
out through me. I did my duty to 
him, and he paid me for it. Why, 
directly I set eyes on that brown- 
faced gipsy-maid aboard the Merry 
Andrew, I says, “ Minnie Kindred, 
by God!” and I set a trap for her, 
and she fell into it. Then what did 
Ido? I sent a letter to my master 
by the pilot, and told him to go 
to Minnie Kindred’s father, and to 
Dan, and to your mother and fa- 
ther, and to your other sweetheart, 
Ellen, and let them know that you 
had run away with the girl, and that 
you parted from Ellen Taylor one 
minute, and was courting Minnie 
Kindred aboard ship the next. Was 
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that a good game to play? Was I 
as cunning as you? Was that pay- 
ing you for what you first did to 
me? Do you remember what I 
said, when you called me a dog of 
a Lascar? I told you that the 
Lascar dog never forgets—never, 
never! Why, now I look into your 
face, I could hug myself to think 
that we’re wrecked, and that we 
shall die and rot here, every one of 
us, and that your sweetheart (who’s 
my master’s sweetheart now, I’ll be 
sworn) and your friends know you 
for what you are—a mean false 
hound! I put a cross against you 
once, and I swore to have your 
heart’s blood. Have I had as good? 
Think of it, and tell me if I have 
had my revenge.’ 

But he does not wait to be told. 
There is so dangerous a look in 
Joshua’s face, that he darts away 
and disappears in the bush. It is 
well for him that he has escaped, 
for Joshua is maddened by what he 
has heard. Truly the Lascar has 
struck at him with a cunning hand. 
The agony of his soul is shown in 
the convulsive twitching of his fea- 
tures, in his white lips, and in the 
veins of his strong hand, which swell 
almost to bursting as he grasps a 
stout branch for support. So he 
remains fighting with his agony with 
a bleeding heart, for full half an 
hour. This knowledge that he has 
gained is more bitter than all the 
rest. He knows the worst now. 
The evidence against him is awful 
in its completeness. ‘ Even the Old 
Sailor will believe me guilty,’ he 
thinks, and groans aloud at the 
thought. But there is one duty be- 
fore him to do. He must tell Min- 
nie. This last resolve comes upon 
him when the force of his first 
passion is somewhat spent. Be- 
tween him and Minnie no word 
has ever passed of those at home ; 
theirvery names have been avoided. 
But Joshua now makes up his mind 
that silence on this subject must be 
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broken. It must; both for Min- 
nie’s sake and his own. 

It is past sundown. The day 
has been very hot, and the shadows 
of night bring cooler breezes, grate- 
ful to the senses of the castaways. 
Joshua has drawn Minnie a little 
apart from the others; she, yield- 
ing to his slightest wish, accom- 
panies him to a part of the forest 
where they can talk unobserved. 
His first impulse is to ask her why 
she came on board the Merry An- 
drew unknown to him, and why she 
had disguised herself from him ; 
but he spares her this pain, and in- 
stead takes from his breast Ellen’s 
portrait and her lock of hair, and 
Dan’s Bible. He hands Minnie the 
Bible. 

‘Do you know what this is?’ he 
asks. 

‘Yes,’ she answers; ‘it is the 
Bible that Dan gave you.’ 

‘ Read what is on the first page.’ 

She reads the inscription: ‘From 
Dan to his dearest friend and bro- 
ther, Joshua. With undying love 
and confidence.’ 

‘You know the love that existed 
between Dan and me, Minnie?’ 

‘I know. It is perfect. Why do 
you say existed? Surely it exists ! 

*I don’t know; I am afraid to 
think. Your words are in some 
sort comforting to me; for they 
prove you have acted in ignorance, 
and that you have not wilfully 
wronged me.’ She looks at him 
imploringly. ‘ You will understand 
presently,’ he says. 

He takes Ellen’s lock of hair, 
and presses it to his lips, and kisses 
Ellen’s portrait also. The hot blood 
flushes into Minnie’s face, then sud- 
denly deserts it, and she clasps her 
hands convulsively. She is but wo- 
man, after all. Yet she controls 
her agitation sufficiently to ask in 
an unsteady voice, 

‘Is it necessary to speak farther 
of this, Joshua ? 

‘It is more than necessary,’ he 
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replies ; ‘ it is imperative. My duty 
and my honour demandit.’ She bows 
her head; he pauses awhile, and 
when he speaks again, it is in a 
softer tone. ‘Minnie, do you know 
that Dan loved you ” 

‘Loved me!’ 

‘Ay, with all the strength of his 
constant heart.’ 

‘I did not know it. I thought 
he liked me, but I had no idea it 
was as you say.’ 

‘He told me in confidence some 
time before I left. My heart bleeds 
as I recall that conversation. No 
girl could hope to be more fondly, 
more faithfully loved. When the 
Merry Andrew left Gravesend, I 
said to myself, “When I return, 
Minnie will be Dan’s wife ;’ for I 
could not but believe that you 
would have learned to appreciate 
the worth of such a love as his. 
But it was not to be.’ 

‘No, it was not to be,’ says Min- 
nie sadly. ‘ If I had known, it could 
not have been ; if I had remained 
at home, it could not have been. 
You, who knew Dan so well, do 
you not know something of me 
also? I understand the motive 
that impels you to speak to me of 
these things, and I honour you the 
more for it. It is another proof of 
your goodness and generosity j 

‘Minnie, Minnie! he cries, ‘do 
not speak to me like that!’ 

*I must; I cannot help myself. 
Have you so poor an opinion of 
me—do you know so little of me— 
as to think I would marry a man I 
did not love? Rather than that, 
I would choose, for him I loved, 
the bitterest lot that life can offer 
—misery, shame, humiliation—and 
be content. Dan is all that you 
say; but I did not love him, did 
not deceive him. If he told you 
so, he told you what is false.’ 

‘He did not tell me so, but said 
that, from your manner to him 
sometimes, he did hope to win 
your love.’ 
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‘Must I shame myself to justify 
myself?’ she cries recklessly. ‘I 
was happy in his company because 
he was your friend, and because 
he loved you. I was happy in his 
company because he spoke of you, 
and because——Joshua, have pity 
on me, and forgive me! O my 
heart, my heart !’ 

He catches her fainting form, for 
she is falling. Weeping, she turns 
her face from him, and hides it in 
her hair. Soft breezes play among 
the branches of the trees, stirring 
them into worshipping motion, and 
the morepork with its yellow plum- 
age flies overhead, uttering its me- 
lancholy note. Joshua waits until 
Minnie is more composed; pre- 
sently her sobs grow fainter, and 
she leaves the shelter of his arm, 
and stands a little apart from him 
with her face still averted. 

‘I do pity you,’ he then says, 
‘and forgive you. What I have 
said and what I have done spring 
from no feeling of unkindness to 
you, Minnie. God knows, in such 
a strait as ours, such a feeling would 
be worse than cruel. But there are 
certain things, of which I am afraid 
you are ignorant, that I must speak 
of, and that you must hear. Do 
you know that, before I left home, 
I was suspected of playing with 
your feelings—of making love to 
you clandestinely, and so betraying 
the friend whom I would have laid 
down my life to serve ? 

‘No, no, Joshua, do not tell me 
that ! 

‘It is the truth; but I did not 
know it until after I had bidden 
good-bye to mother and father and 
Dan in Stepney. Where were you 
on that day ?’ 

‘I—I was not at home,’ she fal- 
ters. 

*You had left, then. I went to 
your father’s room to wish you and 
him good-bye. He refused to see 
me. I asked to see you, and Susan 
told me you were asleep. I was 
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deeply grieved ; and I can under- 
stand now what caused Susan to 
beg me imploringly to be true to 
Ellen. What a cowardly villain 
they must believe me to be! Your 
father suspected me; Susan sus- 
pected me. If I had died that 
Christmas night at mother’s door, 
it would have been happier for me. 
Minnie, I thanked you once for 
saving my life ; but I cannot thank 
you now, for you have made me 
the unhappiest of men.’ 

She does not answer him, but 
stands before him trembling and 
suffering, as before a judge, endur- 
ing her punishment, and admitting 
the justice of it. 

‘It is part of my unhappiness,’ 
he continues, ‘ that I have to speak 
thus to you; it is part of my un- 
happiness that I have to show you 
the consequences of your rash con- 
duct. Listen: to-day I saw the 
Lascar; he came behind me stealth- 
ily, to kill me, I believe; but I 
turned and saw him in time. I 
could have shot him dead where 
he stood; indeed, some savage 
prompting urged me to do so, but 
I held my hana and was spared the 
crime. This man hates me, Min- 
nie. In an encounter I had with 
him before I first went to sea, I 
struck him and hurt him. He has 
had a bitter revenge upon me. He 
saw you on board the Merry An- 
drew before the pilot left the ship, 
and recognised you, despite your 
disguise.’ 

Minnie holds her breath. She 
remembers how the Lascar whis- 
pered her name in her ear the first 
day she went aboard. 

‘He did a devilish thing then. 
He wrote a letter home, saying that 
I had run away with you, and that 
we were together on board the 
Merry Andrew.’ 

She falls on her knees before 
him, and raises her hands suppli- 
catingly, and begs him again to 
forgive her, and to believe that she 


knew nothing of this, and that if 
she had known 

‘If you had known, Minnie,’ he 
says, gently raising her, ‘ you would 
not have done what you have. But 
you did not stop to consider, poor 
child! You see the consequences 
of that letter, do you not? Sus- 
pecting me, your father told me the 
story of his life, to warn me not to 
betray you. Suspecting me, Susan 
implored me to be true to Ellen. 
Dan confided to me his love for 
you, and I listened to and sympa- 
thised with him. Well, what must 
he and all of them think, when they 
have learned that you and I are 
together on board the Merry An- 
drew? And I have something even 
worse than all that to tell you.’ 

He puts Ellen’s portrait into her 
hand. 

‘Do you know who this is? 

Her eyes are blurred by tears, 
and she sees Ellen’s sweet face 
through the sorrowful mist. 

‘It is Ellen,’ she says. 

‘It is my wife !’ 

As Joshua utters these words, 
earth and heaven fade in Minnie’s 
sight; nothing is visible, nothing 
is palpable to her senses, but the 
knowledge that flashes upon her, 
that her love, instead of being her 
glory, is now her shame. ‘There 
is no earthly sacrifice that love will 
not sanctify,’ her father had said. 
Could love sanctify such a sacrifice 
as she had made—a sacrifice that 
had brought disgrace and dishonour 
upon the man she loved? For the 
first time, some slight consciousness 
of her error breaks upon her, and 
she looks on herseif as a shameless 
thing. As Joshua, witnessing her 
agony, moves a step nearer to her, 
she cries, ‘No, no, do not touch 
me!’ and with a wild shudder sinks 
upon the ground. He, animated 
by sincerest compassion, throws 
himself by her side, lays his hand 
upon her head, and raises her face 
to his. She bows her head upon 
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his shoulder, and sobs her grief out 
there. By every means in his power 
—by gentle speech, by tender act 
—he strives to soothe her, and suc- 
ceeds. And then, true to his pur- 
pose, he finishes his story—tells 
her what occurred between him 
and the Old Sailor at Gravesend ; 
how surprised he was to find that 
that good old man, and even his 
own mother, had seen Minnie’s 
fancy for him, and devised the 
cure for it; and how, prompted by 
duty and by his love for Ellen (he 
dwelt much on that), he had mar- 
ried her quietly at Gravesend, and 
had spent there the three happiest 
days of his life. And when his 
story is finished, and she has learnt 
all, they sit hand in hand, very 
quiet and sore-smitten, until Min- 
nie, in a singularly subdued voice, 
asks what she shall do: as if, having 
committed this fault, and brought 
such terrible suspicion upon him, 
he has only to tell how to atone for 
it, and she will straightway do it. 
Sadly he replies, ‘What caz you do, 
Minnie? Nothing—nothing but 
wait. There is, to my mind, not 
the barest chance of escape. We 
shall make our graves in this wild 
forest; but we must live so—you 
and I, my dear—that upon my 
death-bed I shall be able to think 
that I have been true to my wife, 
true to my friend. Life is not the 
end of all things.’ 

Meekly she assents. He calls 
her ‘Sister,’ and kisses her; and 
then they rejoin their companions, 
who are seated by the gunyahs, 
cooking turtles’ eggs found by 
Rough-and-Ready the discoverer. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
SURPRISED BY SAVAGES. 


THE wisdom of Rough - and - 
Ready’s plan of action was soon 
proved. One night, thunder awoke 
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them from sleep. The thunder that 
breaks over the housetops, and the 
lightning that flashes in at the win- 
dow-panes ofa populous city,arevery 
different from what are heard and 
seen in mountain ranges and great 
wastes offorests. Nature seems to be 
toned down in the city; in the forests 
and mountains she is grandly beau- 
tiful in repose, terrifically beautiful 
in travail. The thunder-peals were 
so loud and awful, that the women 
and child lay clasping each other 
in speechless fear. Like savage Ti- 
tans the sound swept down upon 
them, and rushed through the for- 
ests and over the mountains and 
into them in search of echoes. The 
lightning darted upon the trees, and 
ran along the branches, and leapt 
through the woods into the bowels 
of the earth. Everything that lived 
in stream and woodland, in rocky 
range and dark lagoon, sought shel- 
ter from the storm, of which Sound 
was but the herald. Presently it 
came, the swift rush of waters, like 
a second deluge, filling the creeks 
and rivers, and flooding all the 
land. Great torrents rushed down 
the mountain-side into the low 
land, sweeping all before them. 
The storm raged the whole night 
through, abating slightly when 
morning dawned. It was well for 
the castaways that they had a little 
food stored by, for they could not 
go out in search ofany. The second 
night the women begged the men 
to stay with them; so they all occu- 
pied the women’s gunyah, lying 
side by side in the dark, and whis- 
pering to each other little words of 
comfort. All but Rachel Home- 
bush, who was struck dumb by fear. 
The second night's storm was more 
terrific than the first, and about 
midnight so tremendous a peal of 
thunder broke over them, that they 
started up in dread. 

‘Who screamed ?’ asked Rough- 
and-Ready. But his voice was not 
heard; and swift upon the heels of 
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the thunder another vivid lightning- 
flash, instantly followed by a terrific 
burst of thunder, darted through 
the gunyah, and struck them blind 
for many moments. Then, during 
a slight lull, Rough-and-Ready 
asked again, 

‘Who screamed ?’ 

‘Not I,’ said Joshua. 

‘Nor I,’ said the Sailmaker. 

The women did not speak. Jo- 
shua’s heart beat with a new fear 
as he whispered, 

‘Minnie! Minnie! speak to me. 
You are not hurt ” 

And tears of thankfulness came 
into his eyes as Minnie answered 
in a trembling voice, 

‘No, Joshua; I am only fright- 
ened. Let me hold your hand.’ 

‘Where's the child?’ he asked. 

‘Rachel has her. Rachel! Ra- 
chel ? 

No voice replied. Thoroughly 
alarmed, they called to her again 
and again, and to the child, but 
could not rouse them. They were 
in the deepest darkness. 

Presently Rough - and - Ready 
said, ‘ Hush! we must wait for the 
light.’ 

They waited for the light, and 
by the first faint glimmer they saw 
Rachel and the child lying down 
peacefully, the woman with the 
child folded in her arms, Light 
had come to them before the 
others ! 

Rough-and-Ready, who was the 
first to discover it, turned to his 
companions, with the tears stream- 
ing down his face and beard. 

‘Comfort Aer,’ he said to Joshua, 
pointing to Minnie. 

Joshua put his arm round Min- 
nie, and turned her face from where 
the woman and child lay. 

‘Poor Rachel! Poor Little Em- 
ma! he said. ‘Be brave, Minnie, 
my dear. Do not give way, for my 
sake.’ 

He knew what words to utter to 
give her strength to bear the shock, 
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and he made use of his power with 
a wise compassion. 

Her poor white lips trembled as 
she said to him, 

‘Pray for one thing for me, Jo- 
shua. Pray that I may not die 
before I have made atonement.’ 

‘Hush, hush, my dear!’ he re- 
plied ; ‘there is none to make. It 
is I who rather should have to make 
it, for my hardness to you. Be com- 
forted, my dear.’ 

The words came from his heart. 
He would have been unfeeling in- 
deed if he had not learned to ap- 
preciate the beautiful unselfishness 
of Minnie’s love ; her meekness, 
her faithfulness, her devotion, her 
unmurmuring submission, could 
not fail to have a powerful effect 
upon such a nature as his. 

The men went into their gunyah, 
and before night came again had 
made a rough coffin of bark. The 
next morning they dug a grave, and 
stood round it bareheaded, while 
the rain was falling. ‘They kissed 
the child’s face and poor Rachel’s 
also before the cover was put on 
the rude coffin. Amid deep sobs 
—the men were not ashamed of 
their tears—Joshua read prayers ; 
some vine-creepers were thrown 
into the grave; the earth was piled 
up into a mound; and they went 
back sadly to their tent. The loss 
of some one very near and dear to 
them could not have been more 
severely felt. From that time forth 
it became a practice for Joshua to 
read a chapter out of the Bible 
every morning and evening. 

The rainy season lasted for 
three weeks, and during this time 
they lived very miserably. Minnie 
thrived, however—perhaps because 
Joshua was tender to her. ‘The hot 
weather came, and they were able 
to go in search of food. But Min- 
nie was never left alone. Joshua 
and she were waiting one evening 
for the return of Rough-and-Ready 
and the Sailmaker, but Rough-and- 
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Ready came back without his com- 
panion. He looked round in some 
anxiety. 

‘ Hasn’t the Sailmaker returned” 

‘No,’ said Joshua; ‘you went 
out together.’ 

‘I know; but I missed him a 
couple of hours ago, and although 
I have searched for him and cooééd 
for him everywhere, I haven’t been 
able to find him.’ 

The Sailmaker did not make his 
appearance. To the surprise of his 
companions, Rough -and - Ready, 
after dark, fired half-a-dozen shots 
from his pistol into the air. 

You look surprised,’ he said ; 
‘well, now’ (to Minnie), ‘can you 
bear a shock? Will you promise 
to be brave if I tell you some- 
thing?” She nodded. ‘ It is only 
something that I have been expect- 
ing. I think that the Sailmaker is 
with the natives.’ 

‘Why do you think so?’ asked 
Joshua. 

‘For good reasons. I saw some 


tracks of them when I was hunting 
for Tom. Perhaps they have cap- 
tured him.’ 
* He had his pistols.’ 
‘Frightened to use them, per- 
haps; or perhaps there were a lot 
of the Blacks, and he thought it 


would be foolish and useless. Be- 
sides, he is new to them. He’s all 
right, though; they won’t hurt him, 
for he’s a plucky fellow. Now, 
mind. When you first see the na- 
tives, and indeed always after that, 
show no fear of them. What I am 
going to say is to my mind a most 
foolish thing ; but there’s the faint- 
est chance in the world that, making 
friends with them, you might make 
your way down south, from one 
tribe to another, in a few months, 
and come upon some cattle-station. 
But, lord! there’s one chance for 
you, and a hundred against you.’ 

‘Why do you say “ you”?’ asked 
Minnie. ‘ “We” rather.’ 

‘No, my dear,’ said Rough-and- 
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Ready with a blush. ‘I have two 
reasons for saying you and not we. 
The first reason is not a reason— 
it is a presentiment. I shall die in 
the bush. The second reason is a 
plainer one. It wouldn’t be pleasant 
for me to get into civilised company 
in.New South Wales.’ 

‘Why?’ 

Rough-and-Ready looked at her 
with admiration, and said, very in- 
appropriately as she thought, 

‘Do you know that you have 
made me a better man ?” 

‘A better man!’ she exclaimed. 
‘Why, you are a good man, and a 
brave man too.’ 

*You think so. So let it be,’ he 
said, half seriously, half gaily. ‘I’m 
not going to spoil your delusion 
just yet.’ 

They saw no signs of the savages 
that night. They did not retire until 
late, and Rough-and- Ready went 
many times short distances in dif- 
ferent directions to look for the 
natives, but they did not appear. 
Joshua took out his accordion and 
played. Rough-and-Ready listened 
thoughtfully, and when Joshua had 
finished an air, he said, 

‘I told you, when we first came 
ashore here, that there is no surer 
way to frighten the Blacks than 
through their superstitious fears. 
Your playing to-night, connected 
with the near presence of the sav- 
ages, brings that remark back to 
me; and I'll tell you why. That 
music of yours may possibly be a 
great power with them. They have 
never heard anything like it. If 
you don’t lose your self-possession 
when you get amongst them—and 
you must take care not to, for Min- 
nie’s sake; her life may depend 
upon your courage—you may ob- 
tain an influence over them by 
means of your accordion. Sound 
for which they cannot account has 
a wonderful effect upon them. 
Here you have it. Don’t forget 
what I say. Come, now, I can 
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hear no sign of the black devils. 
You take some rest. I’ll wake you 
in a couple of hours.’ 

So they watched in turns during 
the night. 

‘What is the best thing to do,’ 
asked Joshua the following even- 
ing, ‘when the savages come ?—to 
make friends with them, or try to 
frighten them ?” 

‘ There are too few of us to fight,’ 
answered Rough-and-Ready. ‘We 
might frighten them for a time ; but 
they would be sure to come back in 
larger numbers. Then we haven't 
too much powder and shotleft. No; 
the best and wisest course will be to 
be friendly with them, if possible. 
I have heard of white men living 
with them for many years. I saw 
an Englishman myself once who 
had been with them for five years. 
He was glad enough to get away 
from them ; but they treated him 
kindly, he said. One man, whom 
I never saw, lived with them for 
thirty years. His name is Buckley, 
and he is living now.’ 

‘Do you know anything of his 
story ?” 

‘I'll tell you what little I know. 
He was a bricklayer in Cheshire— 
came from Macclesfield, I’ve heard. 
A great big hulking lazy fellow he 
was—brick-making was too hard 
work for him, so he enlisted as a 
grenadier. A fine grenadier he must 
have looked—he was six feet six 
inches in his stockings. But gre- 
nadiering didn’t satisfy his wants. 
He was a natural vagabond like 
myself, and he got into trouble, 
and was sentenced to transporta- 
tion. So he and three or four 
hundred other natural and unna- 
tural vagabonds, being deemed fine 
material for the purpose, were sent 
out to form a colony. Buckley and 
his mates were put ashore at Port 
Phillip ; but the Governor, whose 
name was Collins, liked the place 
as little as the convicts, and he 
moved them off to Van Diemen’s 
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Land. Then they began to talk of 
escaping. They didn’t know any- 
thing of the interior of the country; 
but they thought perhaps that any- 
thing was better than the devil’s life 
they led as convicts. Buckley got 
away with two mates, of whom no- 
thing more was ever heard. About 
twelve months after he escaped, he 
fell in with the natives, and lived 
with them for more than thirty 
years. During the whole of that 
time he never saw a white man. 
At length he heard from the tribe 
he was living with, that some men 
with skins the same colour as his 
had been seen within a few miles 
of the native camp. They belonged 
to a band of explorers headed by 
a man named Batman. Buckley 
went in search of them, and pre- 
sented himself to them. You can 
imagine what a sensation he cre- 
ated ; a white giant, who had for- 
gotten how to speak English, with 
native weapons hung round his 
body, and a kangaroo-skin rug his 
only clothing. He soon picked up 
a bit of English, and was taken to 
a white settlement, where he was 
made a pet and a wonder of. He 
might have done good service for 
the white people with the natives, 
for they say he has great influence 
with them. But my opinion of him 
is that he is a lazy skulking thief, 
and that living with the savages, 
where he hadn’t to work for his 
food, just suited him. I expect 
that some part of his influence over 
them was produced by his tremen- 
dous height and big limbs. How- 
ever, he is among the whites again, 
with a free pardon granted him, 
I’ve heard, and earning his living 
as he has earned it all his life—by 
doing nothing.’ 

During the recital of this story, 
which Rough-and-Ready declared 
was veracious, every word of it, he 
was busy baking a fresh-water turtle, 
which he had caught that day while 
he was fishing in a lagoon. The 
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turtle was baked in its shell, and 
they made a delicious supper off it. 
They had arranged to fish for eels 
that night, and Rough-and-Ready 
said, 

‘Come along ; it’s of no use be- 
ing frightened by thinking of the 
natives ; we must get accustomed 
to them. We shall soon see them, 
and Tom with them.’ 

They took all their firearms. Min- 
nie had two pistols in her belt, and 
Joshua and Rough-and-Ready, be- 
sides pistols, had guns slung across 
their shoulders. Each of them wore 
a cap made of the beautiful fur of 
the sugar-squirrel. They walked 
through the quiet wood, looking 
sharply about them as they went 
along, but neither heard nor saw 
any signs of the natives. When 
they came to the lagoon, Rough- 
and-Ready told them he was going 
to show them a fine way of catch- 
ing eels without trouble. He had 
his fire-sticks with him; and in half 
an hour he had a great fire blazing 
by the side of the lagoon. At- 
tracted by the light, the eels came 
swarming towards them; and in a 
very short time they caught as many 
as they desired. Loaded with their 
spoil, they made their way back to 
their gunyahs; and as they got 
near them, they saw a dark figure 
glide swiftly away from the spot 
into the bush. 

‘A native,’ said Rough - and- 
Ready. ‘We must look out to- 
night.’ 

‘Or Scadbolt, or the Lascar, do 
you think ?’ suggested Joshua, sup- 
porting Minnie, who was clinging 
to him in alarm. 

‘No ; a white man couldn’t move 
away with such a cat-like motion. 
I fancy I saw his dark skin.’ 

Thereupon Rough-and-Ready, 
for the purpose of familiarising Min- 
nie with the idea of living with the 
Savages, and so lessening her fears, 
commenced talking of them, and 
continued talking for a couple of 
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hours. By which time Minnie’s 
fears really were lessened. 

‘What a number of stars have 
fallen the last few nights ! remarked 
Joshua. 

‘Ah, you have noticed that! 
said Rough -and- Ready. ‘ And 
if you observe, they have fallen 
immediately over this spot, in the 
direction of the sea. Well, those 
shooting-stars may have brought 
the natives here ; for although some 
tribes believe that danger lies where 
stars fall, or that they indicate the 
direction of hostile tribes, others 
have a kind of belief that a great 
and good spirit may be seen where 
they fall. ‘They believe that there 
is a new sun every day and a new 
moon every night. One tribe throws 
up the sun at daybreak, and an- 
other tribe catches it at sunset.’ 

Here they were interrupted by 
cries of fear, and by the running 
towards them of some person who 
fell at their feet trembling and 
grovelling. It was the Lascar, who 
was evidently in a state of horrible 
fright. He looked more like a wild 
beast thana man. What few clothes 
he had on were torn and tattered, 
his nails were long, and his dis- 
ordered hair and grovelling fears 
deprived his features of any like- 
ness to humanity. 

‘The savages! the savages!’ he 
cried. 

He had chosen what he con- 
sidered the lesser of two evils: his 
white foes were preferable to black 
cannibals. Rough-and-Ready look- 
ed down upon him contemptuously, 
and touched him with his foot. 

‘The cowardly ruffian !’ he said. 
‘I'd sooner trust the Blacks than 
such as he. Where's his rascally 
mate, I wonder.—Get up" he cried, 
and administered so smart a kick 
to the prostrate wretch that he 
jumped up on the instant, implor- 
ing mercy. 

‘Be silent, you chattering imp 
of darkness! roared Rough-and- 
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Ready ; ‘be silent, and answer me. 
You've seen the Blacks, I suppose?” 

The Lascar muttered an affirma- 
tive. 

‘Well, what are you frightened 
at? Why don’t you go and make 
friends with them? ‘They haven't 
much the advantage of you in 
colour, and you are more of a wild 
beast than they are. Frightened of 
being eaten, eh? Faugh! they’d 
spear you and throw you away; 
you're not good enough even for 
them.’ The Lascar trembled the 
more at this ; he was a true coward. 
‘What d’ye think of mutineering 
now, eh? Answer me, you copper- 
coloured devil, or I’ll make an end 
of you—where’s your mate, Scad- 
bolt ? 

‘I don’t know; I haven’t seen 
him for days.’ 

‘ Ah, two of a trade never agree. 
I thought you’d be cutting each 
other's throats. Captain Marvel, 
here’s one of your crew who tried 
to raise a mutiny. As if that was 
not enough, he has murdered his 
mate.’ (It is a fact that Scadbolt 
was never heard of again, nor was 
anything ever known of his fate.) 
* Now then, you, as Captain of the 
Merry Andrew, pronounce judg- 
ment—death, nothing less—and 
I'll take him away and execute it, 
as truly as I’m a living man ! 

There was something so deter- 
mined in Rough - and - Ready’s 
speech, and something so threaten- 
ing in his action, that the Lascar 
leapt away in mortal fear. Whereat 
Rough -and- Ready laughed loud 
and long, and fired a shot in the 
air to frighten the Lascar the more. 

In the morning, while they were 
at breakfast, two savages sudden- 
ly made their appearance, about 
twenty yards from where they were 
sitting. They appeared so suddenly, 
that they seemed to have started 
out of the ground. 

‘Now, Minnie,’ said Rough-and- 
Ready quietly, ‘don’t scream out, 


and don’t show any alarm. By 
the look of those fellows they are 
friendly, and do not mean to harm 
us.’ 

Minnie conquered her fears 
bravely, although her heart was 
beating fast, and by the direction 
of Rough-and- Ready they went 
on with their breakfast, to all ap- 
pearance quite unconcerned, and 
as if the presence of the savages 
was the most natural thing in the 
world. The two men who stood 
gazing at them were naked, with 
the exception of a girdle of emu- 
feathers round their waists ; their 
colour was pale black ; they were 
tall, with thin limbs and fine chests, 
and their hair was thick and curly, 
They had spears in their hands, 
about seven feet long, made from 
the stem of the tea-tree. Seeing 
that they stood quite quiet, Rough- 
and-Ready held up part of an eel 
towards them, and smiled, and 
nodded his head gently. Where- 
upon the two savages looked at 
each other, said a few words, and 
disappeared. Both Joshua and Min- 
nie drew a long breath of relief, for 
which Rough-and-Ready was in- 
clined to be cross with them. 

‘They will be back presently,’ 
he said, ‘in company.’ 

They had not long to wait. In 
less than half-an-hour the two who 
had first presented themselves re- 
turned with nearly a score of others. 
To the joy of the castaways, they 
saw Tom the Sailmaker in the rear, 
and they nodded and smiled at 
him. Seeing that, the savages, who 
had been jabbering among them- 
selves, made signs to the Sail- 
maker; and after the display of 
much pantomime, he came towards 
his mates. They shook hands with 
him, and Rough-and-Ready asked 
him how he was. 

‘Jolly,’ he replied. He told them 
in crisp sentences, all of them, in 
answer to Rough-and-Ready’s ques- 
tions, that the natives seemed dis- 
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posed to be friendly, and that they 
were not halfso bad as they looked. 

Rough-and-Ready, accompanied 
by Tom, then walked half-a-dozen 
yards in the direction of the sa- 
vages, and held out his hands to 
them. Tom looked at the savages, 
touched Rough-and-Ready on the 
breast, and then himself, with suffi- 
ciently expressive pantomime to de- 
note, ‘We two are one.’ Minnie 
and Joshua stood in the back- 
ground, side by side, with linked 
arms. The savages, coming a little 
nearer, pointed to them, and jab- 
bered unintelligibly, as much as to 
say, ‘What do you do here? Who 
are you? Joshua, observing the 
success of Rough-and-Ready’s pan- 
tomime, touched Minnie on the 
breast, and then himself, convey- 
ing the same meaning, ‘We two 
are one.’ 

Here it must be told that Minnie 
had regained her naturally fair com- 
plexion, and that her hair, also fair, 
had grown to a great length. ‘Tall 
and well-formed, with bare arms 
beautifully shaped, with pure com- 
plexion, with dreamy eyes, with 
long hair hanging loosely down, 
and with the charm and grace of 
youth upon her, she stood before 
them in her strange dress of civi- 
lised cotton and woodland fur ; and 
her singularly-beautiful appearance 
had a powerful effect upon the sa- 
vages. They approached Rough- 
and-Ready, and felt his clothes, and 
made friends with him in their 
primitive fashion; but they kept 
some distance from Joshua and Min- 
nie, regarding her with looks of 
reverence and astonishment. Pre- 
sently, after much grimacing and 
flashing ofhands and fingers, Rough- 
and-Ready came towards Minnie, 
and, to her surprise, bowed low be- 
fore her, and stood in an attitude 
of respectful worship. The savages, 
who were watching him attentively, 
saw only his back ; but if they had 
Seen the merry twinkle in his eyes, 
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they would have been as puzzled 
as Minnie was. 

‘I’ve heard say that every wo- 
man is an actress,’ he said, smiling. 
* Prove yourself one now, for all our 
sakes, by not moving, and by listen- 
ing to me attentively. Your con- 
duct may decide our fate. I have 
told you what significance the na- 
tives attach to shooting-stars, and 
how they either avoid the direction 
in which they fall, or are impelled 
there by some powerful supersti- 
tion. Fortune has favoured us. I 
don’tunderstand a single word these 
savages utter; but ] understand from 
their actions that theyare so amazed 
at your appearance as to entertain 
a belief that you are not quite mor- 
tal—that, in fact, you are a superior 
spirit. If they can be kept in this 
belief (supposing they entertain it), 
it will be of immense service to us. 
If you are brave enough not to show 
fear, they will almost be certain not 
to attempt to harm us.’ 

No betterspeech could have been 
spoken to Minnie to inspire her 
with confidence and courage. But 
she turned to Joshua first, and ask- 
ed, ‘ Shall I do this ” 

‘Yes,’ he answered ; ‘I think it 
will be well, if you can nerve your- 
self to it.’ 

Smiling at the ‘if,’ she said softly, 
‘For your sake, Joshua,’ and then, 
with queenly motion, walked to- 
wards the savages, conquering her 
disgust at their appearance. ‘They 
awaited her approach; and when 
she was within a few steps of them, 
an old graybeard came forward, and 
held out his hands, saying some 
words expressive of respectful wel- 
come. Minnie understood as much 
by his expressive action. She touch- 
ed his hands, and waved hers, bid- 
ding them welcome, and then 
beckoned to Joshua, and touched 
him on the breast, and placed her 
hand upon his shoulder. Then, 
smiling placidly upon the dusky 
group, she walked away with Jo- 
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shua, and sat down in the shade of 
the gunyah. Whatever meaning her 
pantomime had conveyed, it evi- 
dently excited great interest among 
the savages. ‘They conversed ear- 
nestly and excitedly, and pointed 
to the sky and to the earth, describ- 
ing by their motions the action ofa 
star falling gently to the ground. 

‘ Bravely done,’ said Rough-and- 
Ready to Minnie. ‘ Whatever no- 
tion they have in their heads, it is 
one that will do us no harm. See, 
they are moving off, taking the Sail- 
maker with them.’ 

And, indeed, the natives went 
away in a body, leaving behind 
them four of their party, however, 
who squatted upon the ground, 
with their eyes fixed upon the casta- 
ways. 

‘ They are left to watch us,’ said 
Rough-and-Ready; ‘but I think we 
may make ourselves easy about 
their being disposed to be friendly.’ 

He and Joshua went about their 
pursuits as usual; but to keep up 
the fiction concerning Minnie with 
the natives who were watching 
them, they would not allow her to 
work, and treated her with such 
marks of deference as could not 
fail to impress the savages. Dur- 
ing the day, Rough-and-Ready 
offered food to the savages, who 
accepted it. To show their grati- 
tude, two of them went away into 
the forest, and returned with a 
quantity of honey in a reed basket, 
which they placed at Minnie’s feet, 
and which she partook of, to their 
evident satisfaction. 

‘There isn’t the slightest mis- 
take,’ said Rough-and-Ready merri- 
ly, ‘ that the devil isn’t half so black 
as he is painted.’ 

They were left apparently un- 
disturbed for two days, when the 
natives returned, with different 
descriptions of food—sweet roots 
many of them, pleasant and good 
to eat. ‘They have some plan 
in their heads,’ said Rough-and- 


Ready. He was right. Early the 
next morning the natives gave them 
to understand that they were going 
farther inland, and that the white 
people were to accompany them. 
* Now we shall see something,’ ob- 
served Rough-and-Ready as they 
plunged into the forest. They walk- 
ed for three days before they came 
to the native camp. They made 
short stages to accommodate Min- 
nie. During this time, Minnie kept 
close to Joshua, as if to protect 
him ; but Rough-and-Ready mixed 
freely with the natives, and made 
some snares for game, which he 
gave to them, and with which they 
were much pleased. When they 
were within a few miles ofthe camp, 
a number of the tribe, chiefly wo- 
men and children, came out to 
meet them. Soon they arrived at 
the camp, and were surprised at 
its picturesqueness. It consisted of 
about a dozen roomy huts, roofed 
and thatched with bark and reeds. 
At a short distance from the huts 
was a large pool, the vegetation 
around which was singularly beauti- 
ful. Among the strange trees which 
attracted the notice of the casta- 
ways, the umbrella-tree, with its 
dark leaves and crimson flowers, 
seemed to them the most remark- 
able. There were also a large num- 
ber of great fig-trees, and magnifi- 
cent palms with feathery leaves. 
The air was sweet with the perfume 
of lily and jasmine and the gol- 
den-flowered thorn. There was one 
hut which appeared to be but newly 
built; it was prettier than the others, 
and its sides were decorated with 
wild flowers and flowering vines. 
Towards this the natives led Min- 
nie, upon whom the women and 
children looked in awe and won- 
der. She, clasping Joshua’s hand, 
entered this hut, and sank upon the 
bed of dry leaves, wondering what 
was next to come. She begged 
Joshua to stop with her, for she was 
frightened of being left alone. So, 
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after partaking of the food which 
the natives brought to them, he lay 
down near the mouth of the hut, 
and she at the farther end on her 
bed of leaves. Joshua could see 
the glories of the sunset from where 
he lay ; and he saw the fire die out 
of the sky, and saw the stars come 
out. But he was tired with his day’s 
walk, and sleep overpowered him, 
although he tried to keep awake. 
Early in the morning they rose, and 
walked towards the banks of the 
pool— 


‘To where the weed of green and red 

Its floating carpet gaily spread, 
Whereon the emerald frog reclined, 
Fanned by the fragrance of the wind ; 
And all was darkened by the shade 

The water-weeping branches made— 
Save where a paler, tenderer green 
Made bright the beauty of the scene. 
The birds flashed down, to drink or lave, 
With varied note and joyous stave, 

And plunging sidelong from the reeds, 
That wavered 'mid the water-weeds, 
Plashed in the stream so cool and calm, 
O’erhung by many a fern-tree palm ; 
And bell-bird peals, whose silvery chimes 
Found in the rippled water rhymes, 
Throughout the perfumed thicket rang, 
Whence the tall-headed bulrush sprang.’ 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE POWER OF MUSIC. 


THE natives were busy preparing 
for a grand Corroboree, which, be- 
ing interpreted, means a grand 
gathering and celebration in honour 
of some imposing event. Scouts 
were sent out in every direction, 
and every hour brought fresh comers, 
who evinced the greatest possible 
curiosity in the white people. At 
One time nearly sixty members of 
a different tribe arrived in a body, 
and a fierce jabbering took place 
between the old men of the tribes. 
Rough-and-Ready, who had by this 
time picked up a few native words, 
came to Minnie and Joshua with a 
look of concern on his face. 

‘They are quarrelling about us,’ 
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he said. ‘As far as I can under- 
stand, this new tribe lay claim to 
us for having been found in a coun- 
try which they say is theirs. I think 
I know how they will settle it, if 
they settle it at all peaceably.’ 

* How ?’ asked Joshua anxiously. 

‘ They will separate us—two for 
each of the two strongest tribes.’ 
Minnie caught Joshua’s hand con- 
vulsively. ‘ I know what you mean, 
my dear,’ said Rough-and-Ready, 
a little sadly; ‘you and Joshua 
must not be parted. And indeed, 
it would not be right; you belong 
to one another. Well, the Sail- 
maker and I will go our way and 
you will go yours. Only you must 
be cunning and keep together. Jo- 
shua, to-night, before the natives 
go to sleep, play a few soft airs upon 
your accordion. You and Minnie 
must be in your hut together while 
you play. And don’t let them see 
the accordion. The music will fill 
them with wonder, and it will be a 
strong reason with them why you 
should not be parted. But indeed, 
my dear, if you continue to act your 
part well, there will be no fear of 
that.’ 

‘You are a good man,’ said Min- 
nie gratefully, holding out her hand 
to Rough-and-Ready. 

He took it and pressed it to his 
lips, and held it in his with infinite 
tenderness. 

‘No, my dear,’ he said, ‘I am 
not a good man. You have seen 
me at my best. I am a convict, 
and when I came on board the 
Merry Andrew, I was trying to es- 
cape from the colony. ‘There’s 
many a black mark against me which 
I doubt will never be wiped out in 
this world. I was a little sinned 
against at first, it is true, but I had 
my revenge afterwards ; I couldn’t 
be meek and humble under unde- 
served punishment. There! that’s 
all I shall tell you about myself. 
Your imagination must fill in the 
outlines. And, mind you! you 
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can’t make me out worse than I 
am. I am glad I have made this 
confession, lame and bald as it is; 
it has relieved my mind.’ He turned 
his back to them, with a motion 
which said, ‘ You see what a ‘vaga- 
bond I am; I am not fit company 
for such as you.’ 

But Minnie laid one hand upon 
his shoulder, and with the other 
turned his face towards hers. 

‘You are a good man,’ she re- 
peated earnestly, looking into his 
eyes, which were filled with tears, 
‘and I honour and respect you.’ 

‘And I, too,’ said Joshua, grasp- 
ing his hand heartily. ‘ If it should 
be our good-fortune to meet under 
happier circumstances than these, 
I will show my gratitude to you.’ 

‘ There, there, there ! exclaimed 
Rough - and - Ready, half roughly, 
half tenderly ; ‘enough said about 
the past. We sha’n’t be together 
much longer, as I’ve told you, and 
as you'll soon find. We must take 
things as they come, and make the 
best of them. Do you know the 
natives have a curious fancy about 
you?’ he said to Minnie. ‘There 
was once in their tribe a young wo- 
man of rare beauty and virtues, who 
was idolised by all. I don’t know 
how long ago this was, and it is only 
by piecing stray words and actions 
together that I have been able to 
understand it. Well, this young wo- 
man, by some means or other, was 
transformed into a star. They be- 
lieve you to be her, having taken 
mortal form again to visit them. 
Tis a pretty fancy, isn’t it?” 

* But I am white, and—’ 

‘She was black,’ interrupted 
Rough-and-Ready gaily. ‘ That is 
easily accounted for ; they believe 
that when they die they jump up 
white. If you were of their colour, 
they would not have the fancy about 
you.’ 

By the evening there were not 
less than a hundred and fifty sav- 
ages collected together. Although 
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the weather was warm, they were 
lying down before their camp-fires, 
with the exception of one group of 
about twenty old men and doctors 
of the principal tribes, who were 
earnestly engaged in discussing mat- 
ters relating to the white people. 
An old chief of the tribe who had 
first discovered the castaways was 
on his feet, declaiming violently, 
with extravagant action, in which, 
nevertheless, there was much dig- 
nity. Opara was his name. His 
hair and beard were white, and his 
face and body were scored with ugly 
seams gained in battle, or in the 
exercise of the strange rites and 
ceremonies of his tribe. On his 
neck and breast, and from hisshoul- 
ders to his hips, were still to be seen, 
old as he was, the gashes made in 
his youth to entitle him to the dig- 
nity of manhood. A great chief 
was Opara. Wise in council, fear- 
less in battle, and had been the 
most skilful of all his tribe with 
boomerang and spear and middla, 
and in throwing the wirra. 

‘ The strangers are ours,’ he said; 
‘the sacred crow, Karakorok, wit- 
nesseth that they are ours by right. 
The heavens were filled with light, 
and great voices thundered. We 
listened in awe. Fire rent the 
mountains, and made new caverns 
sacred. Light dived into raging 
waterfalls, cutting the earth. We 
waited full a moon. The storm 
ceased ; the spirits spoke no more. 
We waited another moon. The stars 
fell near the sea—into it. We went 
there, wanting to know. We brought 
the strangers back. They are ours.’ 

Up rose Wealberrin, chief of the 
other tribe. No less famous he 
than Opara. White-bearded too, 
and tattooed from top to toe, and 
no less cunning with war and hunt- 
ing weapons. Around his waist 
was a belt made of the hair of the 
enemies he had slain in battle. 

‘Not so,’ he said. ‘The Zand 
is ours. ‘There, in Pandarri Kurto 
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(heaven’s cavern), lie our minta- 
pas—our doctors. There are our 
hunting grounds—our fishing lands. 
There we make men of our sons. 
Shall I take Opara’s food, and call 
it mine by right? He would reply 
as becomes a warrior. If I ask, he 
would give. But I ask not now. 
The land is ours. What is found 
on the land is ours.’ 

‘Once lived Mirgabeen,’ said 
Opara. ‘ Bright-eyed, fleet-footed, 
hollow-backed. Her tongue spoke 
the music of the birds. Her dark 
hair hung down to her arched feet. 
She could shroud her glory in it— 
as night the day. She was beloved 
by all. Too bright for earth, she 
lives in the heavens now, a star. 
She looks down upon me. She 
hears me speak. So dwelt with us 
amaid, whose supple limbs cleaved 
the water, who sang the music of 
the woods. The trees bent to her 
as she walked. The branches bowed 
before her, and whispered to her, 
and she replied. She left us for 
the grand vault where moons are 
made. What was ours is ours. She 
has come back to us. She is ours.’ 

‘So be it,’ said Wealberrin. ‘The 
others then are ours. Opara has 
spoken.’ 

‘She has with her a mate,’ said 
Opara, ‘whom she has touched 
upon the breast. Let Wealberrin 
take two—we two. Then we shall 
have peace.’ 

Wealberrin would have replied, 
but as he rose to his fect a won- 
dering expression stole into his 
face, and into the faces of all as- 
sembled there. For from Minnie’s 
gunyah issued sounds so soft and 
sweet that the night-birds hushed 
their voices to listen. The breeze 
was so light that the melodious 
notes hung upon the air, and lin- 
gered long before they died away. 
The savages clutched each other, 
and stood transfixed with fear and 
wonder. What voices were these 
that were speaking? In their dreams 
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they had never heard anything so 
sweet. Opara had said it. Minnie 
had come from the vault where the 
moons are made, and was speak- 
ing to the spirits of another world. 
Motionless, with bended heads or 
with forms inclined towards the 
sound, they stood like figures of 
stone, in reverential attitude. And 
did not move a limb when the mu- 
sic ceased ; for a shadow fell upon 
the moonlit space, and Minnie 
came to the opening of the gunyah 
and looked in dumb amazement at 
the strange scene before her. 


And now the day has come upon 
which the grand ceremony of the 
Corroboree is to be celebrated. 
The rival tribes have settled their 
dispute. Rough-and-Ready, who 
is the Chorus of the party, tells Jo- 
shua that Joshua and Minnie are 
to remain with Opara’s tribe, and 
that he and the Sailmaker are to 
be attached to Wealberrin’s. Jo- 
shua hints at resistance, but Rough- 
and-Ready declares it would be 
madness. 

‘If there was no woman in the 
case,’ he says, ‘I might counsel 
differently ; but for Minnie’s sake 
we must have no fighting. We 
might kill a score or two of the 
natives, but you must bear in mind 
there are half a thousand of them 
here now. ‘Then their spears are 
poisoned. Suppose one should 
strike Minnie. No, no; submis- 
sion is our best course.’ So, with 
much grief, they are compelled to 
make up their minds to submit. 

All day long, there is great feast- 
ing. An emu has been hunted 
down, and the fat carefully distri- 
buted among the natives; honey 
and sweet roots have been brought 
in in abundance, and the bushes 
have been stripped of their fruit. 
Rude seats of vines, decorated with 
flowers, have been placed for Min- 
nie and Joshua in front of their 
gunyah, and in front of the seats a 
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kind of arched screen of leaves and 
branches has been erected, through 
the network of which they can see 
and be seen. When night comes, 
fires are lighted, the flickering flames 
of which give birth to monstrous 
shadows that flit about the trees, 
and fill the woods with grotesque 
shapes. Minnie and Joshua watch 
with a kind of wonder the shadows 
created by the fire nearest to them. 
Now the light goes down, and the 
black shapes dart through the 
woods, or run swiftly along the 
branches, ravenously, and with 
cruel intent, as it appears; anon, 
the flame leaps up, and the sha- 
dows fly and shift restlessly about, 
with lightning speed, as if suddenly 
surprised by an enemy. Their at- 
tention, however, is soon divert- 
ed from these inanimate creations. 
The natives are assembling. Men, 
women, and children troop in from 
all quarters, and seat themselves 
round and about the fires in some- 
what orderly fashion. There can- 
not be less than five or six hundred 
of them. All being seated, a long 
silence ensues, broken at length by 
a circle of singers, who chant a 
monotonous song, narrating how 
they had journeyed towards the 
sea into which stars were falling, 
and how they had found the stran- 
gers, and brought them to their 
camp. As they sing this song over 
and over again, they beat time with 
their clubs. Then one chants a tra- 
dition of one of their ancient chiefs, 
who was compelled to fly before a 
hostile tribe ; all his young warriors 
were slain, and he alone escaped ; 
but his enemies, determined to put 
an end to him, set fire to the bush 
around him, and he was encircled 
by a net of fame. Suddenly the 
earth opened, and water stole up 
from the caverns and extinguished 
the fire, and so the chief was saved, 
and a great river was made, in 
which fish was plentiful. In the 
midst of the silence which follows 
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this song, a man springs from out 
the shadows. His face is crossed 
with lines of red and yellow, and 
his body is painted white. In his 
hand is a branch of green leaves, 
and a great tuft of emu-feathers is 
on his head. He stands perfectly 
still for full a quarter of an hour, 
looking into the sky for the spirits 
of dead men. What inspiration 
falls upon him at the end of that 
time it would probably be difficult 
to explain; but he waves his branch 
of green leaves to and fro, and the 
singers strike up another song, and 
the musicians beat time as before 
with their war-clubs, while the chief 
actor in the scene rushes about, and 
flourishes his arms in a gradually 
worked-up state of the wildest ex- 
citement. He vanishes in the shade 
as suddenly as he had appeared, 
and in his place leap a dozen men, 
presenting so startling an appear- 
ance that Minnie clasps Joshua’s 
hand in sudden alarm. Flowers 
are twined round their ankles and 
above their knees. Some have 
tails of dingoes wound about their 
heads, others wreaths of down from 
the white cockatoo; some have 
tails of wallabies attached to their 
peaked beards, and all have feath- 
ers in their hair. White rings are 
round their eyes, their noses are 
striped, and lines of red, yellow, 
and black are painted from their 
shoulders and breasts down to 
their waists, where a white ring 
encircles them. The singers burst 
into song again, and the hideously- 
decorated figures begin to dance, 
advancing towards the singers and 
retreating from them; their motions 
at first are slow and tremulous, but 
soon they are leaping and jumping 
frantically from side to side, each 
trying to out-tire the others, with 
such violent exertion as to cause 
them presently to fall upon the 
ground in a state of exhaustion. 
As soon as each recovers, he rises, 
and dances by himself, and the 
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women utter cries of commenda- 
tion, and beat the ground in ec- 
stasy. These performers are fol- 
lowed by others, who dance in a 
serpentine line, until they present 
the appearance of a serpent coiling 
and uncoiling itself ; as they dance, 
they make a hissing sound with 
their tongues, to imitate the hiss- 
ing of the serpent. And so through 
the night the Corroboree continues, 
until, thoroughly worn out, the na- 
tives retire to their rest, and the 
woods, that a while ago were filled 
with such strange life and sound, 
are lying quiet and solemn in the 
peaceful light of the stars. 


Wealberrin and his tribe are 
ready to start, and Rough -and- 
Ready and the Sailmakerhave come 
to wish Minnie and Joshua good- 
bye. They go into the woods, out 
of sight of the natives, and sit sadly 
upon trunks of trees that have been 
blown down by storms. 

‘I have heard say, or have read 
somewhere,’ says Rough - and - 
Ready, striving to speak gaily, ‘that 
life is made up of meetings and 
partings, so that this is quite a na- 
tural thing, and not to be repined 
at. What we’ve got to do is to 
make the best of things.’ 

‘It might be worse,’ says Tom 
the Sailmaker, good-naturedly as- 
sisting Rough-and-Ready to cheer 
Minnie’s spirits. 

‘Bravo, Tom!’ exclaims Rough- 
and-Ready. ‘It might be a good 
deal worse. We have escaped 
greater dangers than the present 
one, and if we act wisely and brave- 
ly we shall escape this. But it all 
depends upon ourselves, and if we 
lose courage, we lose all. You must 
bear that in mind, my dear. Who 
knows? This day twelve months 
we may be talking together, and 
smiling at these experiences which 
now seem so hard to bear.’ 

But Minnie only smiles sadly in 
reply, and Joshua asks Rough-and- 


Ready if there is anything they can 
give him to enable him to bear 
them in remembrance. 

‘Nothing is needed,’ replies 
Rough-and-Ready. ‘We have not 
been together for a very long time, 
but our acquaintanceship has been 
sufficiently eventful to cause us 
never to be able to forget each 
other. Yet I should like one thing,’ 
with a tender glance at Minnie. 

‘ What ?’ she asks, learning by his 
look that it is something in her 
power to give. 

‘A piece of your hair, Minnie,’ 
he says. 

Minnie desires Joshua to cut off 
a lock with his knife, and he cuts a 
thick tress and gives it to Rough- 
and- Ready, who winds it round 
his finger and puts it into his 
pocket. 

‘Now,’ he says, ‘ for a little sen- 
sible talk. Your sole aim must be 
to endeavour towork your way near 
to the settled districts, where you 
may have the chance of falling in 
with white people. Southward lies 
yourchance of beingrescued. Every 
day the squatters are coming far- 
ther inland in search of new ground 
for cattle-stations, and every day 
this fresh opening up of the coun- 
try adds to our chances of escape. 
Whosesoever lot it is to first fall in 
with our countrymen must tell them 
that there are two white people liv- 
ing with one of the native tribes 
who are desirous of getting into 
civilised company again. That will 
make them look out for us perhaps. 
You will find that stockmen and 
bushmen are as fine and manly a 
set of fellows as you-would desire 
to meet. I think you have the best 
chance of first hearing the crack of 
a stockman’s whip, for your tribe is 
more of a southern one than ours.’ 
Then Rough-and-Ready told them, 
as much for the purpose of divert- 
ing Minnie’s attention from the sad 
parting near at hand as for any 
other, of the wonderful enterprise 
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of the Australian pioneers of pro- 
gress, of the dangers they cheerfully 
encounter, of the unknown country 
they bravely plunge into, of the 
hardships they bear and make light 
of, and of the grand future that 
awaits the beautiful Australian con- 
tinent. 

‘To my thinking,’ he says with 
enthusiasm, ‘there is no life that 
contains so much pure enjoyment 
as the life of a backwoodsman. I 
would not change it for any other— 
only I would prefer, for occasional 
mates and companions, white peo- 
ple instead of savages. I don’t be- 
lieve man was intended to live in 
close cities.’ 

‘But even such a life as you de- 
scribe,’ says Joshua, ‘leads to the 
making ofgreatcities. The pioneers 
go first, and the masses follow.’ 

‘That’s the worst of it,’ says 
Rough-and- Ready ; ‘ they follow, 
and are not content to live natur- 
ally. They make streets, and cramp 
them up with just room enough for 
a score of men to walk abreast in. 
Down in Sydney there are streets, as 
you know, where not half-a-dozen 
men could walk abreast through ; 
but that’s the way of all cities, large 
or small. Directly new land is 
opened up, in troop the masses, 
as you call them, who make their 
streets and build their houses as if 
there wasn’t an inch of ground to 
spare ; while all around them are 
thousands and thousands of miles 
of lovely country, with trees, and 
flowers, and fruit, and fish, and 
game, inviting them to come and 
enjoy life as it ought to be en- 
joyed.’ 

‘Well,’ says Joshua, *’tis the way 
of the world. Yow were never in- 
tended to live in cities, that’s clear.’ 
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‘I don’t know. I daresay, once 
upon a time, I should have thought 
I was mad if such ideas as I have 
now had entered my head. I wasn’t 
always so rough as] am now. But 
cities are necessary, I suppose; and 
it’s folly to talk asI do. Why, I 
don’t doubt that in less than fifty 
years a city will be built even here 
in these wild woods, and perhaps 
on this very spot where we now sit 
they’ll build a prison.’ He speaks 
these last words with a dash of 
bitterness ; but he soon shakes off 
his cynical humour, and proceeds 
to speak of more important mat- 
ters concerning the present. ‘Be 
especially careful of one thing,’ he 
concludes, ‘never by any chance 
let them see your accordion.’ (Jo- 
shua had it slung round his shoul- 
ders, wrapped in a bag of fur which 
Minnie had made for it.) ‘ When 
you play, let the natives Acar the 
music, not see where it comes from. 
By that means you will best pre- 
serve your influence and Minnie’s 
over them. And bear in mind— 
work southward.’ Here two natives 
make their appearance, and after 
looking attentively at the white 
people, glide away quietly. ‘’Tis 
time to go,’ says Rough-and-Ready, 
jumping to his feet ; ‘ that is their 
delicate way of telling us that they 
are waiting.’ Minnie, with stream- 
ing eyes, raises her face to his. He 
stoops and kisses her, and says 
tenderly, ‘God bless and protect 
you, my dear.’ The four of them 
shake hands sorrowfully, and part 
—never again to meet on earth. 
So Rough-and-Ready and Tom the 
Sailmaker disappear from the yearn- 
ing gaze of their friends, and from 
this story ; and Joshua and Minnie 
are left thus strangely alone. 





MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST HALF 
CENTURY. 
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CHAPTER III. 
1824. 


In the course of this year the good 
fortune befell me of making the ac- 
quaintance of Sir George Smart. 
It was at the Festival, when 
it happened that, from twenty other 
‘boy choristers,’ I was selected to 
attend upon him as a sort of mu- 
sical aide-de-camp. Not only did 
this occurrence lay the foundation 
of a lasting friendship between that 
good old man and myself, but it 
helped me to make the acquaint- 
ance of a considerable number of 
the most eminent musicians of that 
time, of whom I shall have to 
speak as I proceed with these ‘ Re- 
collections.’ As no man of his day 
had a greater influence upon the 
progress of music in England than 
Sir George Smart, it will not, I think, 
be considered out of place or irre- 
levant if some particulars of his 
career be recorded. 

George Thomas Smart, one of 
the few links between the musical 
celebrities of the past and present 
times, was born in London on the 
roth of May 1776. Manifesting at 
a very early age a taste for music, 
and giving a most promising indica- 
tion of correctness of ear, his father, 
himself connected with the musical 
profession, unlike other parents, 
such as those of Handel and J. B. 
Cramer, determined to encourage 
his inclination. Of the three 
chief metropolitan schools of music 
then existing—St. Paul’s, West- 
minster Abbey, and the Chapel 
Royal St. James’s—the last was 
selected as the best for the train- 


ing of its future composer and or- 
ganist ; and it soon became appa- 
rent, from the assiduity with which 
he prosecuted his studies—under 
the tuition of Dr. Ayrton—and the 
aptitude he evinced in mastering 
the technicalities of the art of com- 
position, that a brilliant career was 
before him. 

Although the tendercy of a ca- 
thedral training, under which the 
musical tuition of the Chapel Royal 
wholly ranges, is much more con- 
ducive to promote the cultivation 
than to facilitate the development 
of the more serious styles of pro- 
gressive harmony, yet the youthful 


aspirant did not permit himself to 
be trammelled by its heavier rules 


and severer proportions. Handel 
had only been dead seventeen years 
when George Thomas Smart was 
born; and the influence of that 
master’s majestic compositions, bet- 
ter appreciated afterwards than pre- 
viously to his decease, was even 
then rapidly increasing. The atten- 
tion of the juvenile student was 
naturally drawn to Handel's larger 
and broader compositions. Never- 
theless he did not, on this account, 
neglect that master’s lighter speci- 
mens, which had been written dur- 
ing his earlier career for the Italian 
opera, and which, it may be said, 
he had introduced into England. 
These, indeed, he carefully noted 
and studied, no less than the more 
stupendous passages of the great 
German’s massive oratorios. In- 
tuitively of a lively and versatile 
temperament, as he continued to 
be throughout a long and highly 
successful career, George Thomas 
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Smart, upon leaving the Chapel 
Royal, was attracted to the great 
metropolitan theatres, where Dr. 
Arne had made ‘the power of 
music’ to be so much felt as to 
have caused English opera to be- 
come a rival of the drama. Into 
the progress of musical dramatic 
art he at once threw himself with 
the greatest energy; and by the 
skill with which he arranged and 
directed the performances at the 
houses in which he was engaged, 
he elevated the tone and increased 
the popularity of this comparatively 
novel means of public entertain- 
ment. During the years, however, 
in which his more arduous services 
were demanded by professional and 
theatrical engagements he did not 
cease to pay attention to the cathe- 
dral services of the Church; but 
becoming, at the Chapel Royal, the 
deputy of Dr. Dupuis, who had 
given him lessons on the organ, 
whilst John Baptist Cramer was his 
master for the pianoforte, and at 
Westminster Abbey of Dr. Arnold 
when he had scarcely reached man- 
hood, he prosecuted his studies with 
the utmost perseverance, being de- 
termined to rise in his profession 
rather by the legitimate means of 
scholarship and talent than by mere 
favouritism or patronage.* 

The activity of George Thomas 
Smart’s early career was, indeed, a 
source of constant remark amongst 
those who were aware of the nume- 
rous duties he punctually and assidu- 
ously fulfilled ; whilst his singular 
aptitude for meeting and overcom- 
ing difficulties, and his invariable 
kindness of disposition, and happy 
tact in allaying the differences of 

* Whilst Sir George Smart was a cho- 
rister of the Chapel Royal, he obtained the 
favour of Queen Charlotte, who was so de- 
lighted with his manners, as also with his 
singing, that she promised him her patron- 
age and support in after life—a promise 
she faithfully kept, although her protégé drew 
very sparingly upon it, preferring to make 
his way by his own perseverance and in- 
dustry, 
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contending musicians—always, like 
poets and authors, an irritabile ge- 
nus— endeared him to all classes 
with whom he came in contact. 

In the year 1811, being called 
to Dublin to conduct a series of 
musical performances, the Duke of 
Richmond, at that time Lord Lieu- 
tenant, conferred upon him the 
honour of knighthood, as a mark 
of consideration for the efficiency 
of his arrangements, and especially 
for the manifestation of his musical 
talents. From that time the name 
of Thomas sank into oblivion, and 
ever afterwards he was invariably 
known in his profession only as 
‘Sir George Smart,’ as I shall now 
continue to designate him. 

Having permanently established 
his reputation, Sir George Smart, 
on his return to London, assumed 
the highest grade in the musical 
profession— that of an orchestral 
conductor. The advance of music 
in popular favour had not then at- 
tained to anything approaching the 
dimensions it has now assumed. 
The patronage bestowed upon it 
was, in a measure, merely partial, 
and emanated rather from the rich 
and prosperous than from the mul- 
titude. The performance of Han- 
del’s oratorios during the season 
of Lent attracted some attention ; 
but until Sir George Smart was 
intrusted with the direction, they 
met with little consideration, and 
were shorn of more than half their 
importance. During the thirteen 
years that he filled the arduous post 
of conductor at Drury-lane and 
Covent-garden, contending against 
the frivolities of one set of patrons 
and the requirements of another, 
as well as against a large amount 
of public indifference, he yet man- 
aged to assert the claims of the 
higher works of musical science ; 
and however much he was pained 
and annoyed at the necessity for 
interspersing with lighter and more 
frivolous compositions one part at 
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least of those Lenten entertain- 
ments, designated by the name of 
oratorios, he permitted no season 
to pass without having done some- 
thing to insure progress. Even so 
early as the year 1814—the second 
season of his oratorio administra- 
tion at Drury-lane theatre—he con- 
trived to introduce, on the 25th of 
February, Beethoven’s Christus am 
(Elberge, better known in this coun- 
try as the Afount of Olives. He 
also brought out at the same thea- 
tre, on the roth of February 1815, 
that master’s celebrated Battle Sym- 
phony. Although the former work 
failed to obtain the general appre- 
ciation to which the genius of Beet- 
hoven was entitled, it yet marked 
a period in the advancement of 
musical taste, which led up to that 
appreciation of the great master 
which is now quite as extensive in 
Great Britain as it is even in Ger- 
many, the birthplace of that ‘mighty 
giant of harmony’—the grandest 
*tone-poet’ of the whole world. Of 
the capability Sir George Smart 
manifested at this period of his 
career as a conductor, it was well 
said by a severe but honest critic, 
‘that no man in the profession pos- 
sessed so large an experience, so 
acute and so sound a tact, so pro- 
found a judgment in apprehending 
what would take most surely with 
the public, such unwearied energy 
and steadiness in the prosecution 
of a plan, and such promptitude in 
seizing an advantage or repairing 
an unexpected evil. 

In 1816 Sir George Smart was 
selected, as one of the most eminent 
musicians of the time, to take part 
in conducting the concerts of the 
Philharmonic Society, which had 
been instituted three years previ- 
ously for the performance of the 
works of the more celebrated mo- 
dern masters. During his member- 
ship of this Society, Sir George 
Smart invariably evinced the spirit 
of a true artiste; for not only did 
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he occupy the post of conductor at 
forty-nine concerts between the 
years 1816 and 1844—when he re- 
signed his appointment—but he 
never hesitated to undertake a 
minor duty, ifthe perfection or suc- 
cess of a performance could thereby 
be insured. Thus, when Haydn 
visited London in 1791, to produce 
the first six of those great master- 
pieces—his twelve Symphonies writ- 
ten to Salomon’s order—he under- 
took on one occasion to beat the 
drums, and faithfully observed and 
diligently carried out that learned 
maestro’s wishes and directions. He 
did not, however, cease to be a 
member of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety on account of his retirement 
from his share in the musical direc- 
tion ; but having been one amongst 
the original founders of that Society 
in 1813, he continued to take an 
active interest in its affairs, and 
eagerly exerted himself to increase 
its musical efficiency and financial 
prosperity until a very short period 
before his death. 

Whilst thus actively engaged as 
the conductor of oratorios and secu- 
lar concerts, Sir George Smart still 
retained his attachment for the ca- 
thedral school, in which he had 
been originally trained ; and having 
been appointed in 1822 one of the 
organists, and in 1838 one of the 
composers, of the Chapel Royal 
St. James’s, notwithstanding his nu- 
merous avocations, and the heavy 
demands they made upon his time, 
he not only fulfilled the duties of 
those positions, but added to the 
roll of classical productions which 
a long succession of eminent mu- 
sicians, from the time of the Refor- 
mation, had provided for the ser- 
vices of the church. 

In the discharge of his duties as 
one of the organists of the Chapel 
Royal, Sir George Smart presided 
at the organ at the funeral of 
George IV.; at the coronation and 
funeral of William IV.; at the coro- 
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nation and marriage ofher Majesty ; 
and at many other royal and public 
ceremonies of importance. 

In 1834 it was determined to ce- 
lebrate in Westminster Abbey the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of Han- 
del’s death, and on that occasion 
the entire musical arrangements 
were placed in Sir George Smart’s 
hands. The successful issue to which 
he brought that great and arduous 
undertaking may be inferred from 
the testimony borne to the effi- 
ciency of the entire proceedings by 
the performers, who presented him 
with a costly and massive silver 
inkstand, ‘to mark their esteem 
for his character as a man, and his 
talent as a musician; and also as 
a token of their approbation of the 
able manner in which he had con- 
ducted the performances.’ 

The metropolitan reputation of 
Sir George Smart naturally insured 
for him many provincial engage- 
ments, where his talents were as 
fully appreciated as his character 
was respected. In the course of 
his lengthened career he conducted 
musical festivals and concerts in no 
less than twenty-three provincial 
cities and towns—viz. Bath, Bristol, 
Edinburgh, Reading, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Norwich, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, Dublin, Derby, Cambridge, 
Hull, Greenwich, Woolwich, Col- 
chester, Brighton, Coventry, Chel- 
tenham, Nottingham, Clifton, and 
Hereford. The most remarkable 
perhaps of all these provincial en- 
gagements was that which he under- 
took at —— in the autumn of 1824, 
at which our acquaintance com- 
menced. So successful, indeed, was 
the well-remembered festival of that 
year, and so entirely was its musical 
efficiency attributable to his exer- 
tions, that the committee ofmanage- 
ment voted him a gold snuff-box of 
the value of thirty guineas ; whilst 
the Corporation—as that of Dublin 
had previously done—conferred the 
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freedom of the city upon him, ‘for 
the zeal, energy, and ability he had 
exerted.’ 

In the year 1825, Sir George 
Smart was induced to pay a visit 
to Vienna, where he was most cor- 
dially received and welcomed by 
Beethoven, whose genius—as I 
have already said—he was one of 
the first musicians of this country 
to acknowledge. His chief object 
in undertaking so long and tedious 
a journey as was the transit from 
the English to the Austrian capital 
at that period, was to ascertain the 
times of his Sinfonias and other 
compositions from Beethoven him- 
self, in order that they might be 
rendered in England according to 
his own express wish and intention. 
In this respect Sir George Smart 
was as greatly interested as he had 
always been in preserving and main- 
taining the traditions of Handel. 
As to the method which that great 
master of oratorio adopted in giv- 
ing the accurate time of his various 
works according to his own will 
and purpose, and also as to the 
manner in which his songs were 
rendered by Madame Mara, Mrs. 
Billington, Mrs. Salmon, and Miss 
Stephens, and by Harrison, Bartle- 
man, Braham, and Vaughan, no one 
could have more accurate informa- 
tion than Sir George Smart himself. 
Not only had he been taught by 
Joah Bates, the friend whom Handel 
himself had directed, but he had 
heard all the older, and instructed 
most of the younger, of the above- 
named singers in the very method 
originally intended. It may, there- 
fore, be a source of congratulation 
to the musical world to learn that 
‘those traditions’ are not lost, Sir 
George Smart having, with the ut- 
most care and pains, prepared a 
work—which it is to be hoped may 
soon be published—in which they 
are in every particular preserved. 

On returning from his visit to 
Beethoven at Vienna, Sir George 
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Smart made the acquaintance of 
Mendelssohn at Berlin, and _ in- 
duced him to visit England ; and 
it is not amongst the least of the 
honours which, in the course of his 
eminent career, he attained, that 
he may be said to have introduced 
that master’s great specimen of 
pure oratorio composition, St. Pav/, 
to an English public, he having 
himself conducted its first perform- 
ance at Liverpool in the autumn 
of 1836. Between Mendelssohn 
and Sir George Smart esteem and 
affection were indeed as mutual as 
the same sentiments had been be- 
tween Weber and himself. He was, 
indeed, the first amongst the musi- 
cians of this country to recognise 
the talents of the composer of Der 
fFreischiits—as he had been of the 
author of the JZount of Olives—and 
to make him known by the intro- 
duction of his overture to that weird 
opera at those festivals and con- 
certs which he conducted. It was 
at the —— Festival of 1824 that 
I first heard this grand orchestral 
prelude, the melodious singularity 
of which, as well as the novelty of 
its brilliant orchestration, riveted 
my attention. The frequent per- 
formance of the overture to Der 
Freischiitz, both in London and 
the provinces, speedily led to the 
production of one or more versions 
of the entire opera at several of the 
great London theatres—not with- 
out protest from Sir George Smart 
against the mutilations and addi- 
tions, which were chiefly made—to 
his discredit, must it be spoken— 
by Sir Henry Bishop. Its success, 
although it was presented in such 
an ineffective form, made the au- 
thor so popular in England, that 
nothing appeared to promise greater 
éclat than to engage him to com- 
pose, and bring him over to con- 
duct, the music of another opera. 
For this purpose Sir George Smart 
proceeded to Germany in company 
with Mr. C. Kemble, the result 
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being the engagement of Weber to 
write his Oderen, and to support 
by his presence the reputation he 
had already gained in England. 
On reaching London, Weber be- 
came the inmate of Sir George 
Smart’s house in Great Portland- 
street, and there completed the en- 
tire score of that opera, the libretto 
of which was supplied by Mr. 
Planché.* When this celebrated 
musician arrived in this country, 
in the month of March 1826, he 
was in the last stage of consump- 
tion ; he, however, brought out his 
opera, and continued to fulfil his 
public engagements and prosecute 
his private studies with the utmost 
assiduity and cheerfulness. He had 
even fixed to leave England on his 
return to Germany on the 7th of 
June; but on the morning of the 
5th he was found dead in his bed 
in Sir George Smart’s house, which 
he had never left, as a place of resi- 
dence, from the day of his arrival. 

From the position Sir George 
Smart occupied as organist and 
composer of the Chapel Royal, 
and frem the skill and tact he in- 
variably manifested in the direc- 
tion both of sacred and secular 
music, he obtained the patronage 
and encouragement of several mem- 
bers of the Royal family, nearly all 
of whom, especially the Prince Re- 
gent, afterwards George IV., and 
the Duke of Sussex, were sound 
and accomplished musicians. So 
greatly, indeed, did he enjoy the 
confidence of the latter Royal duke, 
that he was nominated by him to 
the office of Grand Organist of ‘The 
United Grand Lodge of Free and 
Accepted Masons,’ of whom he 
(the Duke of Sussex) was for many 
years the Grand Master. The wis- 
dom of this appointment was ap- 

It cannot but be a source of satisfaction 
to know that this venerable dramatist has 
recently commenced the publication of his 
own personal ‘ Reminiscences’ in Loxdon So- 
ciety, the interest of which is already of the 
most intense character. 
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parent at all the great Masonic 
festivals, since a rich musical treat 
was provided for the entertainment 
of the brethren of this ancient and 
mysterious order ; the compositions 
selected for illustration being al- 
ways of so classical a character as 
to add quite as much to the charm 
as to the celebrity of those popular 
réunions. 

Among the many professional 
pupils who had the advantage 
of Sir George Smart’s tuition, the 
following may be named as having 
obtained something more than a 
transient or ordinary celebrity — 
viz. Miss Paton (afterwards Mrs. 
Wood), Miss Louisa Pyne, the 
Misses Cawses ; Messrs. T. Welsh, 
Henry Phillips, and Lockey; and 
more especially for sacred music 
and the traditions of Handel and 
the English masters, Mdme.Sontag, 
Mdme. Lind-Goldschmidt, Mdme. 
Rudersdorff, and Signor Belletti. 

Throughout a lengthened and an 
arduous career, Sir George Smart 
rose to eminence and estimation— 
acknowledged quite as much upon 
the Continent as at home—by his 
general acquaintance with the de 
tails of business, by gentlemanly 
manners, by skill in his profession, 
and by honour and integrity in its 
exercise, no less than by a libe- 
rality which was both generous and 
beneficial to those towards whom 
it was extended. To many an un- 
fortunate and unsuccessful artiste 
he afforded sympathy and _ aid, 
quite as much by his advice and 
counsel as by his purse. Beloved 
by his family, respected by his 
friends, his society was eagerly 
sought by those who appreciate 
worth. He attained a good old 
age, was active and cheerful, and 
possessed of all his faculties to the 
last, taking as deep an interest as 
he had ever shown in the pro- 
gress of his art, and manifesting 
the same genial and versatile dis- 
position which had endeared him 
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to all who had the privilege of 
his friendship and esteem to the 
very hour of his decease, which 
took piace at 12 Bedford-square, 
February 23d, 1867, his mortal 
remains having been interred at 
Kensal-green on the last day of the 
same month. 

Although I have delayed my own 
personal ‘ Recollections’ to give the 
preceding sketch of Sir George 
Smart’s remarkable career, I cannot 
altogether dismiss him from consi- 
deration. He was so much mixed up 
with all the prominent musical pro- 
ceedings of the period I have now 
reached, that it is impossible to re- 
fer to the one without continually 
mentioning the other. IfSirGeorge 
Smart’s biography be ever written 
—for which ample materials of his 
own providing exist—it will not 
only throw immense light upon 
the manner in which music pro- 
gressed in Great Britain during the 
whole of his long and actively-oc- 
cupied life, but it will be found to 
be rich in anecdotes of the most 
amusing character concerning Roy- 
alty, persons of distinction, and 
well-known celebrities, no less than 
of musicians of the highest name 
and talent as of those of smaller 
reputation. Sir George Smart was 
as ready with a repartee as he was 
in making arrangements for a 
musical festival and conducting its 
performances. His tact was extra- 
ordinary. He seemed able, as if 
by intuition, to detect in an instant 
if anything were wrong amongst the 
several members of his orchestra, 
and at once set it right by a 
pleasantry which put every one in 
good humour. He never wearied 
his forces by tedious repetitions at 
rehearsals, nor provoked them by 
constant fault-finding. He acted 
upon the good old principle, that 
‘one pennyworth of oil is worth 
more than a whole pound’s-worth 
of vinegar,’ and so smoothed diffi- 
culties, that they disappeared al- 
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most as soon as they started up. 
He could, however, be equally re- 
solute in exacting obedience if any- 
thing like resistance to his author- 
ity were offered—a very rare thing 
indeed in his career—when he 
acted at once with the utmost de- 
cision, so as to enforce his author- 
ity, and to show that he could be 
as firm as he was kind-hearted and 
genial. Sometimes, however, he 
would effect this by a witticism, 
the point of which told with quite 
as much force as if he had dis- 
played anger or given way to in- 
dignation. Well do I remember 
an instance of this character at the 
first evening performance of the 

Festival of 1824, the year in 
which I made his acquaintance, 
because of Mrs. Salmon’s inability 
to discharge her duties respectably. 
This anecdote appears to me so 
much to the point concerning Sir 
George Smart’s peculiarity of which 
I am writing, that I may be par- 
doned for giving it. ‘The time had 
arrived for that lady to sing, ‘Cease 
your funning,’ with variations, which 
was one of her most successful 
efforts. After keeping the audi- 
ence waiting some minutes with- 
out appearing, a note was passed 
to me, which I handed to Sir 
George Smart, who at once gave 
me directions to ‘fetch the lady 
up.’ I met her struggling towards 
the orchestra, and her condition 
was at once apparent. She had 
unhappily given way to intemper- 
ance, which was then but too fre- 
quent, and was positively so tipsy 
that she could scarcely stand. The 
audience having become impatient, 
of the male portion who at once 
perceived the poor creature’s con- 
dition some tittered, whilst others 
slightly hissed. She held her ‘ part’ 
upside down, and turning round to 
Sir George Smart, told him she 
would not sing ‘ that variation,’ and 
should change it for another. 
Looking her through and through, 
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he said at once, in an undertone 
of sarcasm, which, inebriated as 
she was, she immediately under- 
stood, ‘ Madam, you are a large, a 
fine, and a handsome /s/, but to a 
certainty you will founder to-night.’ 
And flounder she did ; for, stagger- 
ing round to the audience, at her 
first attempt to sing she completely 
broke down, and was then literally 
hissed off the orchestra. I amongst 
others assisted her to leave; and 
when she was placed in safe hands, 
catching sight of my face, she hic- 
cupped, ‘ What, you again, boy!’ evi- 
dently remembering, notwithstand- 
ing her unhappy condition, where 
and when we had previously met.* 
On the following morning Mrs. 
Salmon was but coldly received ; 
but she managed to keep sober for 
that day and during the rest of the 
week, and so, in a measure, recover- 
ed the favour with which she was 
universally welcomed for the purity 
no less than the brilliancy of her 
vocal gifts. 

About this time it was my good 
fortune to hear three other remark- 
able singers, who, unlike those con- 
cerning whom I have hitherto writ- 
ten, were of foreign instead of native 
growth and fame—Madame Ronzi 
de Begnis; her husband, Signor de 
Begnis ; and Garcia, the father of 
Marie Malibran and Pauline Viar- 
dot. The former of these celebrat- 
ed artistes was a Parisian by birth, 
having been born on the 11th Janu- 
ary 1800, At nine years of age 
she became a pupil of the Conser- 
vatoire, and in 1816 married De 
Begnis, who had already obtained 
awell-deserved reputation as a buffo 
actor and singer of the first class in 
his native country, Italy. No one 
could fail to be struck with the 
beauty of Madame Ronzi de Be- 
gnis at the moment of seeing her. 
In a somewhat inflated description 
of her it was said that ‘she was a 


* See p. 309. 
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model of voluptuous beauty ; and 
that ‘perhaps no performer was 
ever more enthusiastically admired.’ 
Although French by birth, ‘her 
features, but not her complexion, 
were Italian, the characteristic of 
the latter being a fairness so per- 
fect as to be almost dazzling; the 
more so, because palpably set off by 
the glossy blackness of her hair. 
Her face was beaut.ful and full of 
intelligence, and made almost elo- 
quent by the incessant brilliance of 
eyes, large, black, and expressive, 
and in which the playful and the 
passionate by turns predominated ; 
either expression being so natural 
to them, that it seemed for the time 
incapable of being displaced by an- 
other as suitable and as enchanting. 
Her mouth was so delightfully form- 
ed that she took care never to dis- 
figure it, and whatever she sung, she 
did not forget this care. Her figure, 
if a thought more slender, would 
have been perfect.—The exquisite 
outline of her swelling throat, pen- 
cilled when she sang with the blue 
tinge of its full veins, admitted of 
no parallel ; it was rich and full— 
ineffectual terms to convey an idea 
of its beauty.’* Boy as I was at the 
time I first heard this Arima donna, 
I could not fail to be struck with 
the comeliness of her personal 
appearance. But I must confess 
that her vocalisation made a much 
deeper impression upon my mind, 
although there was a certain thin- 
ness about her voice which gave 
sharpness, if not shrillness, to her 
intonation, which, however—to use 
the words of a severe critic—‘ was 
respectably correct,’ whilst ‘ this na- 
tural deficiency in sweetness had 
been little ameliorated by art.’ Ma- 
dame Ronzi de Begnis’s execution, 
however, in a very great measure 
covered this, as it would have done 
‘a multitude of’ other ‘sins.’ She 
positively revelled in the super- 

* Ebers’ Seven Years of the King's The- 
atre, pp. 50-2. 
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abundantly luxuriant rew/ades which 
were met with in Rossini’s operatic 
music, of which she was one of the 
original and most successful ex- 
ponents ; yet she was not merely 
content with singing such passages 
after the level manner, to which 
Catalani always trusted, but seemed 
to think that she could only accom- 
plish her intention, as it were, with 
a rush, and by forcing her voice, 
especially in ascending the scale. 
To understand of what this habit 
consisted cannot be better explain- 
ed than by the exclamation ofa 
lady of intelligence and musical 
taste on first hearing her, ‘ Ha! 
there goes arocket! She was not 
the first Rosina of Rossini’s then 
famous and still popular // Barbier, 
but at least she was the first prima 
donna I ever heard in that-charac- 
ter, as her husband was the first 
Figaro, and Garcia the first Almaviva 
—a cast often since equalled but 
never excelled. In this part she 
not only sang to perfection, but she 
played with the utmost vivacity, in- 
dulging in all that innocent mis- 
chief in which the spoiled child but 
constrained ward of the imperious 
Dr. Bartolo might be expected to 
revel and delight. In the famous 
duet with the Barber, ‘ Dunque io 
son, the point she made upon the 
words ‘ Eccola qua,’ when giving 
him the note for her lover that was 
already written, there was an art- 
lessness combined with an archness 
that few since her time have been 
able to excel ; showing indeed the 
truth of the saying, that ‘upon the 
stage she was certainly one of the 
most demure, sly, lively, and arch 
little coquettes that one had ever 
learned to admire.’ 

This will account for her having 
chiefly excelled in bufia opera, such 
as in the character of the Bardierc 
just named, and in that of Fatima 
in // Turco in Italia ; yet she was 
by no means deficient in the more 
severe parts of Agia in the Moise 
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en Egitto, and of Donna Anna in 
Ii Don Giovani. Mr. Ebers so 
comically expresses Madame Ronzi 
de Begnis’s characteristics in these 
respective operas, that I can by no 
means refrain from repeating them, 
especially as, having seen her in ail 
three, I can to a great extent indorse 
his convictions. ‘In the first’— 
Fatima in // Zurco—he says, ‘her 
beauty, gaiety, and that little touch 
of the devil so exquisite and essen- 
tial in a comic actress, were almost 
too bewitching ; but admiration 
was blended with astonishment 
when the representative of the 
coquettish Fatima, changing her 
walk, exhibited with a life and 
force that spoke to the soul the 
wretchedness of the bereaved Don- 
na Anna, when in thrilling accents 
of despair she calls on her dead 
father, and invokes her lover to 
avenge his fate.* Madame Ronzi 
de Begnis came to London in the 
year 1821, for the operatic season, 
with her husband, at a salary of 
600/, each, which was raised to 
t100/. each in 1824—a sure proof 
that the brilliant reputation they 
had previously won at Les Italiens 
(Paris), where they had both occu- 
pied positions of the first rank, was 
fully confirmed by the London cag- 
noscentt, 

It is now, however, time to de- 
scribe the accomplishments of the 
husband, than whom ‘ few per- 
formers had a more original con- 
ception of their parts, although 
he, perhaps, sometimes filled his 
[comic] characters to exaggera- 
tion.t In personal appearance, 
Signor de Begnis was ‘ of tall sta- 
ture, with strong but quick and in- 
telligent features’—notwithstanding 
he was fearfully pitted with the 
small-pox—‘and a piercing eye.’ 
Unlike his wife, he was an Italian 
by birth and education, having been 

f the King's Theatre, 
pp. 52-3. 
+ Ib. p. 55. 
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born at Lugo,a comparatively small 
town in the Pontifical States, either 
in the year 1793 or 1795. He began 
his musical studies at seven years 
of age, under the tuition of Pere 
Bongiovanni, a monk, by whom he 
was transferred to Signor Mandini, 
a celebrated singer, and to Signor 
Saraceni, 2 composer of no great 
note or celebrity, when, after seven 
years’ drilling in the chapel of his 
native town, his voice broke.* Atthe 
carnival of the year 1813 he made 
his début at Modena in an opera 
by Pavesi, entitled AZarco Antonio, 
whence he went to Forli and Ri- 
mini, and then to Sienna, for the 
same festival of 1814, where he 
made his entrée in the comic part 
of Pazzo in Paer’s Agnese. From 
this time his reputation was con- 
firmed, although neither he nor his 
wife reached Paris till the carnival 
of 1819. During the intervening 
five years he had, however, sung 
and acted in very many of the lead- 
ing opera-houses of his native coun- 
try, Venice and Naples excepted. 
It was not till after three years of 
Parisian success—in 1821—that 
either the one or the other came to 
London, when the opera selected for 
the occasion was Rossini’s // Zurco 
in Italia, by means of which their 
popularity was immediately insured. 
Signor de Begnis’s voice was a bass 
of pure and legitimate tone, and, 
unlike the organs of Angrisani or 
Zuchelli—of whom, having heard 
him afterwards, although he came to 
England in the same year as the 
De Begnis, I have yet to speak— 
was not remarkable for the round- 
ness, weight, and volume of its 
tone, nor more light, brilliant, or 
expressive. It rather possessed a 
peculiar distinctness, although in 
the tone itself there could be said 
to be little or nothing to raise it in 
any other respect above the ordi- 
nary powers of a moderately gifted 

F. J. Fétis, Biographie Universelle des 
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bass voice. He had also by no 
means the peculiar rich finish which 
is so essential to perfect vocalisa- 
tion, notwithstanding his intonation 
was more correct than is the gene- 
ral rule with Italian male singers 
of that class, of which he must al- 
ways be named as a thorough re- 
presentative. 

My own ‘ Recollections’ so per- 
fectly accord with what was said 
of Signor de Begnis’s articulation 
by the same critic to whom I 
have had occasion once and again 
to refer,* that I cannot but pre- 
fer to use them, rather than to 
rely upon my own explanation. 
‘ Few persons,’ says Mr. R. M. 
Bacon, ‘who have not made the 
attempt, can judge of the delicate 
formation of the organs of speech 
indispensable to the rapid articula- 
tion which a singer in this style— 
that of buffo—must possess ; and 
even with organs well adapted for 
the purpose, the difficulty is over- 
come only by continual and labori- 
ous practice. The Italian tongue, 
in the frequency of its vowels and 
the favourable disposition of its soft 
syllables, presents indeed a facility 
which no other language affords ; 
and it is very doubtful whether, 
without such a selection and ar- 
rangement of words as imply more 
study than the lyric poets of our 
own country are disposed to be- 
stow upon their diction, the same 
expedient could be employed in 
English with any approach to suc- 
cess. In this accomplishment, how- 
ever, Signor de Begnis was supreme. 
His power of rapid pronunciation 
was so complete, that it was very sel- 
dom the orchestra could keep pace 
with his desires in this respect. He 
fairly outstripped the instrumental- 
ists and the conductor, who could 
rarely stretch their imagination to 
the belief that the human voice 
and tongue were capable of such 
velocity. He was, nevertheless, 


* See pp. 302, 309, 446. 
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as distinct as he was rapid, and 
cut his syllables so finely, that the 
hearer scarcely ever lost any of the 
distinctions of the character or of 
the language. In these particulars 
Signor de Begnis was supreme.”* 
‘For refined embellishment comic 
bass singing allows no room, and 
such an air as will permit the ad- 
dition of polished rifioramenti very 
rarely falls to the lot of the legiti- 
mate duffo caricato, which we esteem 
Signor de Begnis exactly to be. In 
the very few attempts at serious 
music in which we heard this per- 
former, he might fairly have pleaded 
with Signor Arionelli, in the Son-in- 
Law, when pressed to marriage, 
“that it was entirely out of his 
way ;” but in all that respected 
the mere mechanical branches— 
such as certainty in his distances, 
time, &c.— Signor de Begnis ap- 
peared to be generally accurate and 
informed.’ 

This critic was by no means an 
admirer of Rossini’s music. Purcell 
and Handel in his estimation were 
gold ; Haydn and Mozart were sil- 
ver; but ‘ the sweet swan of Pesaro’ 
was nothing else than ‘ tin’—the 
quality of that ore itself; although, 
in all human probability, Rossini 
produced more of that commodity, 
in the sense of £& s. d., than those 
greater masters who preceded him 
had ever managed to extract from 
the pockets of the public, either for 
their own personal advantage or 
by the amusement they afforded. 
‘The opinion which he expresses 
must, therefore, be taken ‘ with a 
difference ; for although Rossini 
may by no means be said to be 
equal to the above-named com- 
posers—(superior to them even his 
greatest admirers will never be in- 
duced to believe or say he was)— 
yet, to all intents and purposes, he 
was ‘a great master,’ and founded 


* The Quarterly Musical Magazine and 
Review, vol. iv. pp. 310-11, 
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an operatic school, in which, al- 
though he has had a host of imi- 
tators, he has by no means at pre- 
sent been excelled. 

‘Upon the execution of a bass 
singer,’ this critic continues, ‘ Ros- 
sini certainly makes far larger de- 
mands than any preceding com- 
poser ; and notwithstanding the as- 
cent has been very much sloped 
and smoothed by the graceful pass- 
ages with which the writers of the 
last fifty or sixty years* have invest- 
ed this path, both in the church, 
the orchestra, and on the stage, a 
singer of this description might well 
be pardoned for throwing away 
much of what Rossini has allotted 
to him, in absolute despair of exe- 
cuting it with effect, or indeed at 
all. If this assertion should seem 
unwarranted, we refer the disputant 
to La Gazza Ladra and // Barbiere 
di Seviglia, where he will find divi- 
sions which, from their compass, ra- 
pidity, and construction conjoined, 
should appear to be absolutely un- 
attainable to a legitimate bass voice. 
Difficulties, however, of this nature 
did not dismay Signor de Begnis ; 
and though the articulation of words 
combined with notes—the syllabic 
rather than the melismatic con- 
struction of passages — displayed 
him to the greatest advantage, he 
had yet a great facility in the exe- 
cution of divisions, considering the 
weight of his voice, which, though 
not of the fullest description, could 
not be considered as light-toned.’t 
‘There was the same purity, pre- 
cision, and delicacy both in Signor 
de Begnis’s intellect and organ. His 
humour’—although by no means so 
unctuous as that of his gigantic 
successor Lablache—‘ was piquant 
and poignant, but never broad or 
coarse ; and thus, if he sometimes 


* This, be it remembered, was written in 
the year after the De Begnis first appeared 
in London. 
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fell short of the exuberantly rich 
fancy and the unceasing bustle 
which made Ambrogetti occasion- 
ally so irresistibly comic, he avoided 
the extravagance which sometimes 
rendered that admirable performer 
offensively absurd, at the same time 
that, as a singer, he was in every re- 
spect infinitely his superior.”* ‘On 
the whole, therefore, Signor de Be- 
gnis was, both as an actor and a 
singer, unquestionably of the first 
class; and if he did not rise to 
the excellence to which both Naldi 
and Ambrogetti attained, he ex- 
ceeded them both infinitely in the 
other.’ 

From some unexplained cause, 
Madame Ronzi de Begnis, soon 
after the opera season of 1825, 
separated from her husband, and 
they were no more heard to- 
gether. She retired to Italy, and 
was the leading Arima donna of the 
San Carlo at Naples until the year 
1843, when, after having sung in 
public for twenty-seven years, she 
retired into private life, her powers 
being wholly impaired, scarcely 
a ghost of her former excellence 
remaining. He remained in Eng- 
land, chiefly at Bath, until after 
1827, when he left for the United 
States, and established an operatic 
company in New York, which he 
carried on for a considerable time 
with varying fortune, and eventu- 
ally died there of cholera. 

I now approach the grandest 
foreign operatic tenor whom the 
past generation ever saw or heard 
Manuel-del-Popolo Vincente 
Garcia, who possessed a voice of 
so great a volume and compass as 
to leave most others at a distance. 
Like by far the greater number of 
operatic celebrities, this extraordi- 
nary man commenced his musical 
career in a cathedral choir—that of 
Seville, where he was born, Janu- 





* The Quarterly Magazine and Review, 
vol. iv, p. 312. 
+ Ib, p. 313. 
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ary 22, 1775—at the early age of 
six years; his masters being Don 
Antonio Ripa and Juan Almarada. 
At this period there was no theatre 
at Seville, so that he heard in his 
childhood nothing but church mu- 
sic. His talent, however, was so 
considerable, that not only had he 
become at seventeen years of age 
known as a singer, but he had 
established himself as a composer 
and an orchestral director; on 
which account the manager of the 
Cadiz theatre secured his services, 
where he débuted on the stage, 
but made no sensation whatever, 
histrionic genius seeming in no way 
whatever to have been imparted 
to him. Returning shortly after- 
wards to Madrid, he appeared in 
oratorio there with no better suc- 
cess. 

The innate talent, nevertheless, 
which existed in him was not to 
be crushed by such early failure. 
Garcia was a man of iron will, and, 
one way or other, either as a com- 
poser or as a singer, had resolved to 
win his way to fame and fortune. 
In this pursuit he at first adopted 
the profession of an operatic com- 
poser, and in the course of a few 
years so far succeeded, that his 
works were successfully represented 
in most of the Spanish theatres. 
Ambition then directed his steps 
to Paris; and although he had 
never previously sung in any other 
language than his own, he ventured 
to appear at the Opéra Bouffe on 
the 11th February 1808, in Paer’s 
Griselda, where, instead of failing, 
he made so great a success, that in 
only three months afterwards he 
was engaged at Les Italiens, where 
he ‘led the business,’ and was so 
much in demand that his health 
gave way. In 1811 he went to 
Italy, and was accepted with the 
utmost enthusiasm, as an artiste of 
the first rank, at Turin, Naples, and 
Rome. Not deeming his method 
by any means perfect, he availed 
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himself of his residence in ‘ the land 
of song’ to study under Anzani— 
one of the most celebrated tenors of 
that time—the pure Italian method, 
in which he made such strides, that 
in the following year he completely 
carried away the Neapolitan public 
by his singing in his own opera, // 
Califo di Bagdad, Whilst at Naples 
in 1815 Rossini wrote one of the 
leading parts of his A/izadetta for 
him, and in the following year that 
of Almaviva in the Barbiere, which 
was given at Rome, and all but 
failed from a variety of contretemps 
which drove both composer and 
artiste nearly frantic. In 1816 Ca- 
talani secured his services as her 
first tenor at Les Italiens in Paris; 
from which point of time his pro- 
sperity proceeded onwards with un- 
abating increase. In 1817 he came 
to London, and sang at the King’s 
Theatre with Madame Fodor in 
the Barbiere, as well as at various 
concerts. Returning to Paris in 
1819, he introduced that opera for 
the first time to the French public, 
and remained their especial favour- 
ite till 1824, during which time his 
greatest parts were that already 
named, Ofe//o, and Don Giovanni. 
In the last of these operas he r- 
valled Ambrogetti by the grace and 
elegance of his deportment, and the 
marvellous efficiency of his execu- 
tion of the music, although much 
of it had to be transposed—being 
written for a baritone—to suit the 
compass of his voice. It was re- 
marked on all hands, that not only 
did he look like a Spanish Don 
just stepped out from the frame of 
one of Velasquez’s grandest por- 
traits, but that his bearing was es- 
sentially that of the noble Spanish 
hidalgo. Yet in spite of his ac- 
knowledged talent, Garcia scarcely 
excited that degree of attention or 
consideration in England that the 
rest of Europe had accorded to his 
merit and acquirements—a singu- 
lar coincidence indeed, inasmuch 
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as ‘a more commanding actor or 
a more gifted singer had previously 
to his day rarely appeared.’ 

As.I have already said, Garcia’s 
voice was a tenor of great volume 
and compass, which he had been 
at the utmost pains to cultivate 
and form according to the methods 
of the best schools ; but perhaps it 
was not so rich as those of others, 
before or since his time, in quality 
or freshness. It was, however, very 
brilliant and flexible, and so highly 
cultivated, that not only did no 
passage seem difficult to his facility, 
but he executed every conceivable 
combination of notes in a highly- 
finished manner, tempering and 
preparing, as it were, his utmost 
vehemence according ‘to the most 
rigid laws of science.’ He was also 
an admirable musician, which ren- 
dered his invention more fertile 
than that of any other singer, 
either male or female, I ever heard, 
not even excepting his two gifted 
daughters, and especially the elder 
of the two—the too early lost and 
never to be forgotten— Marie Mali- 
bran. 

But what chiefly exalted his style 
was the sensibility with which he 
penetrated into the full meaning 
of everything he sang; for he en- 
tered heart and soul into the music, 
as well as the action, of the scene ; 
and from the moment he set his 
foot upon the stage he devoted 
himself wholly to its expression, 
giving all his faculties and powers 
to the character he had to sustain 
and to the composition he had to 
sing. ‘He was alike forcible and 
tender, and hurried his audience 
with him wheresoever he designed 
to carry them. No part of his per- 
formance ever languished for an 
instant; and even if he had a 
weak passage,’ he always man- 
aged to strengthen or conceal it 
by the most appropriate and ele- 
gant embellishment. For this he 
encountered the objections of hy- 
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percritical judges, who pronounced 
his style to be much too florid, if 
not consisting of an unmeaning pro- 
fusion of passages, that the failure 
and decadence of his voice might 
be hidden. On the first occasion of 
my meeting with Garcia, not having 
been accustoined to this kind of vo- 
calisation, it completely bewildered 
me; but having the opportunity of 
hearing him very frequently after- 
wards, I became charmed by the 
facility with which he encountered 
difficulties of his own contrivance 
and overcame them. Acting upon 
a judgment which has since been 
matured by many opportunities 
of hearing the best singers from 
Garcia’s day to the present time, 
I am thoroughly convinced that 
‘his playfulness was the effect of 
exuberant power and facility.’ It 
might too — as has been perti- 
nently suggested by competent 
persons—have been the result of 
his long-continued personation of 
the leading tenor ‘characters of 
Rossini’s operas, which not only 
task the execution of the singer, 
but which, by identifying ornament 
with expression, stimulated him to 
new experiments, by relieving his 
judgment from those limitations 
which the older—and, as some 
think, the purer—style of writing 
laid upon him.’ 

Such was Garcia—‘a man, take 
him for all in all, whose like I ne’er 
shall look upon,’ or hear, ‘ again.’ 
I cannot, however, yet dismiss him 
wholly from my ‘ Recollections,’ 
because I am now entering upon 
a period when, in bringing out his 
elder daughter, he was engaged in 
musical transactions of the greatest 
importance, which caused the pro- 
gress of music not merely to move 
more rapidly in this country, but 
gave it an impetus, the effect of 
which was little less than electric, 
and the force of which is felt in all 
its intensity even at the present 
time. 
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‘THE Miseries of being a good shot !” 
says the reader. ‘What can they 
be? Ofa dad shot, no doubt, the 
miseries are plainer than A B C; 
but how of a good one?’ But stay, 
my friend, till you reach the end 
of this short paper, and then you 
will fully agree with me that the 
miseries of being a good shot are 
many and grievous. I speak from 
bitter experience: experience which 
has grown with the strength of me, 
John Dunster, of Shooter’s - hill, 
aged forty-five years, blessed with 
an affectionate wife and five not 
unpleasant children. Time was 
when I thought the miseries of be- 
ing a dad shot were terrible indeed ; 
but, on the honour of a man who 
can make sure of a brace of birds 
right and left of me at sixty yards, 
I solemnly declare that they are as 
nothing when compared with the 
sorrows I have undergone since I 
learned to shoot. 

My first love was a fowling- 
piece, which, some thirty years ago, 
hung up in the omnium-gatherum 
shop of Jack Battersby, at Black- 
heath. I need not describe his 
shop, even if I could. Suffice it 
to say that he sold everything, from 
mousetraps to millstones. For five 
years had I beheld that fowling-piece 
hanging up between two hams, la- 
belled with a dingy ticket, stating 
that the price was thirty shillings. 
From the very first 1 determined 
that the deadly weapon should be 
mine. It cost me two years of the 
most self-denying and penurious 
saving to raise the money. But the 
purchase was effected at last ; and 
on the 1st of April 18— I went 
home in raptures with the weapon 


under my arm, and a shilling’s- 
worth of powder and shot in my 
pocket. I crept in quietly by the 
back way, and at once showed my 
treasure to Tom Rogers, our stable- 
boy, my confidant, friend, and ad- 
viser. He pronounced it to be 
prime in every respect. ‘ He know- 
ed,’ he said, ‘a good un from a 
bad un;’ his uncle had been in 
the volunteers, and every time Tom 
went to see him, amused his ne- 
phew by shooting with sparrow- 
shot at a circle chalked on the gar- 
den back-door. Of course this add- 
ed weight to his opinion. 

After a long and minute exami- 
nation of the musket, as he insisted 
on calling it, and carefully hiding 
it away behind the manger in the 
stable, it was agreed that we should 
getup next morningat four, and have 
two good hours’ shooting before 
breakfast in the neighbouring fields. 
Punctual to a minute, I was ready 
at the stable-door just as day be- 
gan to break, in a perfect fever of 
excitement for the light to come, 
that the day’s pleasure might begin. 
The twenty minutes that I waited 
for Tom seemed interminable; but 
he came at last, and away we went 
down the lane to a little hollow, 
called Sandy Bottom—a wild rough 
sort of place, where Tom said we 
were sure of game. The first busi- 
ness was to load —an operation 
of which we had but the slightest 
knowledge. How that piece of 
ordnance was loaded on that de- 
licious morning—whether the am- 
munition was mixed, whether the 
shot went in first, or whether the 
barrel was half or more than half 
full—I never knew. But at last 
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the operation was completed ; Tom 
pronounced it ‘all right,’ and that 
the work of slaughter might begin. 
Never in the whole course of my 
existence did I find birds so scarce, 
socunning, orso shy, as on that April 
morning. To get near them seemed 
impossible. At length, however, a 
small bird of some kind darted up 
from the long grass, and perched 
on the head ofa thistle about thirty 
yards off, swaying to and fro in the 
wind. ‘Mow,’ whispered Tom; 
and at once I raised the deadly 
weapon to my shoulder, my hands 
trembling, my whole frame quiver- 
ing with excitement, and both eyes 
now shut, and now open. Thrice 
did I pull the trigger, but without 
success. Still there perched the 
bird, as if in utter contempt of all 
our endeavoursto molest him. After 
an elaborate scrutiny, we found we 
had forgotten to put any priming 
into the pan. This was remedied ; 
and once more I pointed the instru- 
ment. A terrific explosion follow- 
ed, a puff of white smoke, a violent 
blow in the shoulder, that sent me 
staggering back into Tom’s arms, 
and the deed was done. But away 
flew that insolent bird, unharmed, 
and with a score of others from 
every side of us. 

Four times did we fire that morn- 
ing, every time missing our mark, 
and every time increasing the charge 
of powder, ‘40 make sure of him this 
time, as my friend incessantly told 
me. The fifth was the most fearful 
explosion of all. I was hurled head- 
long to the ground, and there I lay, 
stunned and bleeding, until Tom 
rushed up and raised me in his 
arms. The inestimable gun had 
been overloaded, and had burst. 
A fragment of the barrel had torn 
open Tom’s cheek; my face was 
blackened and burnt, and my left 
hand disabled by a frightful gash 
across the palm. 

How we got home from Sandy 
Bottom that morning, I knew not. 
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I can remember my mother’s face 
of utter woe, her terrified scream 
and torrent ofkisses, and my father’s 
kind words and looks when he found 
I was really hurt. 

A month afterwards I was safe 
at Dr. Swish’s academy at Black- 
heath ; and for a time my passion 
for shooting had received a check. 
But in the winter of the same year, 
under the guidance of an elder boy 
at school, it broke out again, and 
away we went one frosty afternoon 
across the heath to a dealer in fer- 
rets, dogs, rabbits, and donkeys, 
who for a crown-piece lent us his 
own gun, taught us how to load, 
to fire, and, glory of all glories, to 
kill birds—a sparrow, a thrush, a 
lark, another sparrow. From that 
day forward, every scrap of pocket- 
money was devoted to the fascinat- 
ing pursuit; and during the next 
six years I passed through every 
grade of success and misfortune as 
a bad shot. I hunted and shot all 
the stray cats of the neighbour- 
hood ; unhappily, also, I shot a 
favourite tabby of Miss Binks’, the 
old maid next door, and it cost me 
three pounds to buy a couple of 
green parrots and a Persian cat to 
make peace with her. I wounded 
Tom in the calf of the leg, as he 
climbed a gate just in front of me. 
I took a long shot at what I thought 
was a scarecrow in a turnip-field, 
and then found, to my utter dis- 
may, it was an old woman engaged 
in hoeing—a mistake that cost me 
another sovereign. But worse, far 
worse than all these miseries, was 
my misfortune with old Bagstock, 
the farmer who took me out with 
him on the rst of September ; for 
I wounded his old and favourite 
dog Jowler in the hind-quarters, 
while in pursuit of a rabbit. 

But still I went steadily on, long 
after my going into the indiarub- 
ber business with my father in St. 
Omega-lane, City, shooting away 
on every possible occasion at birds 
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of all kinds, till in 18— I arrived 
at the dignity of a license to shoot 
game. By this time I had become 
a good shot. I still worked hard in 
all weathers, wet or dry; practised 
incessantly at sparrows, pigeons, 
swallows. I went to all matches; 
I studied sharply every manual of 
shooting ; I watched every good 
shot I could meet with; I made 
up my mind to be a dead shot; 
and having a quick eye and a stout 
arm, I soon became known far and 
wide as ‘the man’ to have in a 
shooting-party if work was to be 
done. I made friends in every 
direction. I was invited to the 
celebrated pigeon-match at Ped- 
lington Wood ; I became a member 
of the famous sparrow-club of the 
Hornsey Sharpshooters; I got a 
medal at Chalk Farm, and a tank- 
ard at Winglebury; I had prime 
shooting offered me every week 
throughout the season; and, in 
short, being a pleasant genial sort 
of fellow, my gun and I were in 
universal request. 

I had now got married, and was 
as great a favourite in the ball-room 
and at the dinner-table as in the 
stubble. But my troubles soon be- 
gan. First of all, Jackson, a very 
old and rich uncle of mine, sent 
word to me that, as he was very ill 
and likely to die, he wished to see 
me next morning at eleven previ- 
ous to making his will. Of course 
I wrote to say that I would be there 
to a minute. I posted the letter 
with my own hand ; and as I walk- 
ed back to the office in St. Omega- 
lane the telegraph-boy put an en- 
velope into my hand. Inside was 
this message : 


‘Dear Dunster,—Here we are 
at Barkleigh Wood; but Russell, 
our fourth man, has broken his leg 
and can’t come. You must try for 
the first train to-morrow. Answer 
this.— Ever yours, 

T. Porrer.’ 


The Miseries of being a Good Shot. 


Potter was the Duke of Bromp- 
ton’s agent ; Barkleigh was the finest 
pheasant- and cock-shooting in Eng- 
land ; a day there was worth a Jew’s- 
eye. It was only granted to the 
favoured few; and here it was freely 
offered to me. What could I reply, 
but that I would be with them by 
the first train without fail? I work- 
ed mightily all that day to clear off 
all business arrears, and got home 
to my dear wife that evening, just 
in time for dinner, at seven P.M. 
She was, of course, delighted to 
hear of my good fortune ; but— 

‘My dear John,’ said she, ‘we 
are engaged to dine out, at Admiral 
Bowley’s. We accepted the invita- 
tion a fortnight ago.’ 

What was to be done? I could 
not miss my chance at Barkleigh. 
Besides, / should ruin the party if 
I didn’t go: with less than four 
guns that special cover could not be 
shot. had sent to say that I was 
coming. I couldn’t telegraph from 
Shooter’s Hill. ‘I must write,’ said 
I, ‘to old Bowley and explain.’ I 
did write—or rather my wife wrote 
for me, which was far better, and 
said all that could be said. 

I was up at daybreak the next 
morning to catch the first train to 
London-bridge. I got to Barkleigh 
in good time. I had such a day's 
shooting as never fell to the lot of 
any mortal man who doesn’t know 
Barkleigh. I shot well too, killing 
three-and-twenty brace of phea- 
sants, five hares, and a brace of 
cocks. I never missed a single 
bird the whole day. Potter, who 
is the first gun in England, said 
he was glad ‘to know where to 
put his hand on a man who cou/d 
shoot.’ 

I got back to the Laurels ateleven 
that night, and found Mary, my 
dear wife, waiting for me. 

‘Good heavens, John,’ were her 
first words, ‘I am glad you are 
come at last. I thought that it 
was another telegraphic message. 
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We have had four for you since 
twelve o'clock from your Uncle 
Jackson, begging, imploring, be- 
seeching you to come. The last 
said he was sinking very fast.’ 

‘Good heavens! was my ans- 
wer, ‘I was to have been there by 
eleven ¢his morning! And to this 
moment it had utterly escaped me.’ 

I set off at once to London- 
bridge. But it was too late. The 
last train was gone ; the telegraph- 
office was shut up. 

My dear reader, Jackson had 
the perverseness to die that very 
day at four p.M., having made his 
will at two, leaving me ‘ fifty pounds 
to buy percussion caps,’ and his 
five-and-twenty thousand in the 
Three per cents to a distant cousin 
in Cumberland. 

The next morning I went into 
town, sad and silent enough ; and 
within a week I had full tidings of 
the will. That old villain Bowley 
sat opposite to me in the train, and 
pretended not to know me. He 
even had the brazen impudence to 
ask the man next to me to open 
the window, adding, ‘ There’s such 
a nasty smell of indiarubber on this 
line.” This was bad enough; but 
I soon forgot the sulky old brute, 
and reached St. Omega-lane in 
good time for business. 

The market was brisk, and india- 
rubber was going up. I was for- 
tunate enough to sell 1000 tons to 
a City house, at a good figure. 
I made an appointment with Jen- 
kins, Fogg, and Bowstall for that 
day fortnight, to see the goods—to 
lunch, in fact, at my chambers— 
then to look at the samples, and 
settle the amount of deposit. 

The week soon passed away. 
Old Jackson was buried; and I 
had notice of my legacy on the very 
day it expired. It was a Wednes- 
day—always an unlucky day for 
me. The second week was all but 
gone, when, on reaching my office, 
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I found a letter marked ‘ urgent,’ 
addressed to me in a strange hand. 
It was from the secretary of the 
Pedlington Malachites, saying that 
their great match against All Eng- 
land was coming off the next day, 
Wednesday ; that Tom Potter was 
too ill to leave his bed; and that 
if I didn’t take his place, they were 
ruined men. Go? Of course I 
could go. There was nothing to 
hinder me. I went, I saw, I shot ; 
we conquered. We beat All Eng 
land by sixty-eight birds. 

I got into the train in a perfect 
ovation of admiring friends. The 
best shots of England were there. 
They said I had beaten Potter 
himself. But, when I sat down in 
the carriage, the very first man | 
saw opposite to me was Fogg him- 
self—young Fogg, Fogg who was 
to have lunched with me that day, 
and sampled the 1000 tons of india- 
rubber ! 

‘Well, Dunster, my boy,’ said 
he, ‘I found you were off for a 
day’s shooting ; so I went down to 
old Bendigo’s, in Castle-street, and 
took the thousand of rubber from 
him. He let us have it sixpence a 
ton cheaper, and the goods are 
first-rate.’ 

Such was calamity No. 2, which, 
my dear reader, happened in 18—. 
I shoot now a shade finer perhaps 
than I did then. But my string ot 
misfortunes has no end. My sorrows 
increase as I get older. Potter is 
dead ; and they have made me pre- 
sident and chairman of the Pedling- 
ton Malachites, and champion ot 
All England. The ladies of Water 
grass Hill have sent me a silver rifle, 
in remembrance of my last match 
there. What can I do but accept 
these honours, in spite of all 
the attendant losses, sorrows, and 
troubles? My wife says—but that 
is all she permits me to write 
powder and shot will be the death 
of me. 
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Dear Epiror,—tThe other night I 
found my way to that queer little 
theatre which is known as the New 
Royalty, and which always seems, 
from the air of venerable decay 
about it, like some sepulchral me- 
morial, decently kept in order, to 
the memory of the fascinating Miss 
Kelly. 

The attraction on the present oc- 
casion was a realistic play entitled 
Behind a Mask, by a new hand, 
whose name was given out as ‘ Ber- 
nard H. Dixon.’ But at the same 


time it is stated confidently that 
no inglorious Dixon—had it been 
Hepworth, of Her Majesty's Tower ! 
but we dare not be irreverent— 
had any finger in this histrionic pie ; 
for pie it is, as will be seen pre- 


sently. I did not attempt to de- 
cide this point, but went myself to 
see Bernard H. Dixon’s play, thus 
allaying all doubts ; and the follow- 
ing are my impressions. Dixon’s 
play is poor—a poor copy where it 
is not original ; and a yet poorer 
original where it is not a copy. I 
never saw such a composite thing; 
and it reminded me of those ‘ pep- 
per-pots’ to which West-Indian fa- 
milies are so partial, and into which 
scraps of meat of all kinds are 
thrown. Here I recognised the wing 
and breast of Mr. Robert’s Behind 
the Curtain, the legs of Mr. Wigan’s 
First Night, a cutlet of Thacke- 
ray’s Fotheringay, and the tail-end 
of Martha and the Sonnambula. 
The first act dealt with life behind 
the scenes—prompter’s-box, wings, 
carpenters, and the rest, all exhi- 
bited intheirnaked unpleasantness. 
This always seems to me a gross in- 
decency, and shows an utter want 
of self-respect in those who plan 


or cordially assist at such an ex- 
hibition. I know nothing more 
contemptible than that members 
of any corps—lawyers, doctors — 
should unveil and hold up the 
necessary and useful incidents of 
their life. A feeling of self-respect 
makes a man or woman take care 
not to exhibit themselves in dirty 
linen, &c.—at least, if they wish to 
preserve a decent image of them- 
selves in the minds of others. In 
a play which had some popularity, 
Behind the Curtain, was shown 
‘The Actors’ Dressing-room,’ with 
the players corking and spouting 
and dressing; and which has left 
on the minds of the many thou- 
sands who saw it an impression as 
of poor mountebanks. In the same 
way in Dixon’s piece the prompter 
is made to call a number of charac- 
ters who are to ‘go on’ in the farce; 
and a sort of ragged regiment of 
characters in the conventional 
dresses make their appearance— 
this, however, is of Dixon’s fault 
—and the prompter remarks con- 
temptuously, ‘Yes, you're very 
funny, I daresay.’ 

This piece too is valuable in an- 
other light, as illustrating a princi- 
ple often found in the case of manu- 
facturers of playsand novels. Those 
who are members of the deau monde 
or the Aaute volée—drops that help 
to fill the cream-ewer of the cream 
of the cream—might be supposed, 
ex officio as it were, to be specially 
skilful at delineating to a nicety 
the manners, customs, modes of 
thought, &c. of their own circles. 
Theaverage poordevil ofan author, 
who has no such opportunity, must 
pick up his gentility where he can. 
Yet the invariable effect of such 
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writing by a professor of elegance 
is to leave an air almost of vul- 
garity. ‘There is too much insist- 
ing on the special department of 
knowledge; and the writer is so 
anxious to ‘bring out’ his little 
strokes, coiite gue cottte, that he sacri- 
fices his breeding to effect. Another 
failing of such amateurs is to exag- 
gerate repartee, at the cost of good- 
breeding. Here are some speci- 
mens in illustration. The heavy 
swell of the piece says to a provin- 
cial manager in his theatre, ‘ Provin- 
cial theatres always bore me.’ The 
manager, who is a miracle of re- 
partees and quick wits, replies on 
being addressed as ‘ Buck,’ ‘I deg 
your pardon?’ This makes the 
swell shiver in his boots. ‘ But 
they all call you Buck,’ he remon- 
strates. ‘Ah, so some one did; 
but as the man was only a fool, J 
overlooked it!’ A round of applause 
greeted this masterly hit, which 
crushed the swell. These jests, 
though aiming at an epigrammatic 
shape, are almost childlike in sim- 
plicity ; but are ‘ pointed’ by the 
players in such anappealing fashion 
that the smallest donation of ap- 
plause cannot in humanity be re- 
fused. Here is a selection : 

The manager is correcting the 
proof of a poster of Faust. ‘ Hal- 
lo! you have given the Devil to 
my principal old woman. Now 
from what I know of my old wo- 
man,’ &c. There was hearty laugh- 
ter at this jest. ‘Is this a farce or 
a burlesque?’ ‘No, it’s an original 
tragedy.’ ‘O, d's all the same. 
(Mr. Dixon will find this venerable 
quip much better put by the late 
Mr.Sheridan.) ‘It’s in blank verse,’ 
says the author. ‘Yes,’ answers 
the other, ‘ 7 feels heavy.’ Epigram 
again, we all see. Now for a pun. 
The play was like an armistice, 
“cos why? It was a_patched- 
up piece, and of short duration.’ 
‘It was for the London market.’ 
‘What, not for the /7aymarket? 
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Better try Clare-market ; they give 
very good prices there, z.¢. for waste 
paper.’ <A specimen of ready re- 
tort: ‘ I say, you are free and easy.’ 
Retort : ‘ Well, I am free and easy ; 
and what d’ye think of that ?) The 
same speaker again crushes the 
swell in his own delightfully blunt 
fashion. ‘ Hereissome money for 
you,’ says the swell ; ‘go and have 
a liquor.’ ‘No.’ is the reply, ‘ you 
might want it yourself. There's a 
sucetstuff shop outside’? Would we 
know how a virtuous actress mar- 
ried to a gentleman ‘ puts down’ a 
forward Irish lady of superior birth, 
the latter says thata portion of the 
Blarney stone has been imported 
into England. ‘There are other 
importations from that country,’ 
says the virtuous actress sternly, 
‘which we could do without” ‘Have 
ye ever been in Ireland?’ asks the 
Irish lady, in a brogue. ‘No,’ is 
the answer ; ‘dave you?’ Applause ; 
or rather the pointed manner of the 
actress showed how this had gone 
home. ‘ Will the dress fit me ?’ ‘It 
is sure to—it comes from London.’ 
A badly painted scene looks ‘as if 
it had the distemper.’ ‘ Indeed,’ 
says a sarcastic man, ‘it seems as 
though they had taken a hint from 
our sanitary commission, and white- 
washed the buildings. ‘I can’t 
hear a word of the play,’ says my 
lord. ‘ Your lordship is to be con- 
gratulated, is the sarcastic reply. 
‘I acted for the sake of charity,’ 
says another. ‘ Then,’ answers the 
witty lady, ‘ for charity’s sake never 
play again.’ If this joke were worth 
the trouble of analysing, it would 
be seen that it had no meaning at 
all. With it may be classed the 
following: Question: ‘Is he dead?’ 
Sparkling answer: ‘Well, not being 
up in the bills of mortality, I can’t 
say.’ When it is considered that 
these tables do not give names 
or addresses, it will be seen how 
pointed the retort was. The scene, 
some one says, is a view of the Alps. 
00 
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‘More like Mount Blank, another 
answers wittily. A blunt and rough 
fellow says that such a one is Lord 
, ‘a member of the aristocracy 
—something in the steel-pen line, 
And this is the stuff that is seri- 
ously presented to a British public 
to laugh at—these stale and offen- 
sive impertinencies, which boys at 
a school might think flippant. I 
have honestly taken down the best 
and most effective of the epigrams 
with which ‘ Bernard H. Dixon’ has 
‘studded’ his brilliant piece. But we 
cannot blame him, but the emas- 
culated crowd which listens and 
applauds. One redeeming point is 
the acting of Mr. Wood, who uses 
his face and voice admirably. 
Poor Mr. Dickens spoke in one 
of his lighter papers of the nuisance 
of the ‘ Marseillaise,’ and of the ‘al- 
longing’ and ‘ marchonging’ which 
pursued him on some railway excur- 
sion. At the Alhambra they have 
been ‘allonging’ and ‘ marchong- 
ing’ it for the last four or five 


months. The place now, since the 
magistrates’ decision, reminds one 
of a Magdalen undergoing reforma- 
tion at an asylum. Everything is 
now so decent, orderly, classical, 


and instructive. We can take our 
dear children to have their ‘minds 
opened ;’ which phenomenon, as 
some scoffers might say, was done 
effectively under the old dispensa- 
tion. Gone now the daring and 
flexible Pitteri, who performed such 
entrechats ; together with her band 
of nymphs, and the superb scenery 
which set them off, and the really 
magnificent ballets in which they 
figured. This abolition, though a 
loss to the realms of zsthetic fancy, 

is a decided gain to the common- 
wealth ; and in the interest of our 
young *counter-jumpers,’ as they 
are disrespectfully termed, I must 
be glad that these attractions are 
suspended. The French have had 
a glimpse of success here. They 
are, as it were, in possession of the 
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place. Their flag floats proudly 
over the building. But I cannot 
say their attitude inside is at all 
‘sublime.’ At a certain period of 
the night a German gentleman, at- 
tended by two handsome and good- 
humoured German ladies, came to 
the front of the orchestra to sing 
‘The Watch on the Rhine,’ and were 
greeted with a storm of hisses and 
execration. They wore the German 
colours, and waved their flag. They 
retire, and give piace to a rather 
scrubby-looking Mobile, and a wild- 
looking lady in white and with 
bare shoulders, who carries a tri- 
color. How we shout and roar! 
The Mobile strikes up the ‘ Mar- 
seillaise ? and as he speaks of the 
‘impure blood’ ‘ defiling the sa- 
cred soil,’ he leaves the realms of 
song and declaims, ‘spitting out’ the 
words, and making ferocious ges- 
tures which evoke frantic yells of 
delight. ‘Then comes the chorus 
of ‘marchonging ; and certainly I 
own that never was a nobler or 
more genuine national air written, 
so stirring, so superb. How sickly 
beside it the feeble ‘ Partant pour 
la Syrie’—or, indeed, any of the ex- 
isting national airs! And farther, 
the ‘regulation’ fashion of giving it 
by the ‘Genius of France’ is most 
effective. But the exhibition of a 
great hall full of Frenchmen yelling 
and defying imaginary Germans, 
who were calmly waiting for them 
on the sacred soil, and where, I 
take it, the theatrical Mobile ought 
to have been, was sadly undignified. 
Lately has come the band of the 
Garde de Paris, ‘in full uniform,’ 
we are told, which shows an equal 
want of self-respect. ‘The country 
would command a double amount 
of sympathy if it kept itself and its 
children in privacy for some time 
to come. There has been too much 
of the ‘full uniform’ principle of 
late. The music is certainly superb, 
and the performance of Meyer- 
beer’s ‘Marche aux Flambeaux,’ 
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which, I think, was written in hon- 
our of the Crown Prince’s marriage, 
was something wonderful. The dif- 
ficulty of this performance was 
amazing, yet the smoothness with 
which it was given was really exqui- 
site. Some of our bandmasters 
should attend and take a lesson in 
real playing : many bands of our 
Guards, rifle brigades, and the rest, 
are as a street orchestra to these 
musicians. The playing of the 
William Tell overture I would not 
consider quite equal to the per- 
formance of the same piece by the 
famous Prussian band of the 42d 
Regiment, with whom, I believe, 
they competed at Paris. 

At the St. James’s Theatre Mr. 
Albery’s Zzeo Thorns has failed to 
draw good houses, consequently 
has been withdrawn. Yet it was 
a pleasant performance ; but it is 
wonderful that this author’s judg- 
ment and his experience do not 
amend. A little careful pruning 
would have much improved the 
piece. Mr. Lionel Brough played 
the part of a tuft-hunting baronet, 
and gave it that ‘raciness’ which 
is so much needed on the stage 
nowadays. I always feel, when see- 
ing this capital actor, what a pity 
it is that he cannot be given Lord 
Ogleby, or Witwoud, or some such 
character: a few sentences of which 
would give him an opening for 
as much ‘business’ and genuine 
acting as he with difficulty ex- 
tracted from a whole character. 
He reminds me of a barrister to 
whom no brief has been furnished, 
and who is told to ‘make a case’ 
as he goes along. Mr. Farren was 
excellent, as he always is; Mrs. 
Vezin rather too weighty for a co- 
quette. The play was handsomely 
mounted ; and one would be tempt- 
ed to give up one’s town house if 
he were sure of finding such a de- 
lightfully rustic residence as we see 
in the last act. Everything at this 
house is marked by good taste. 
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Even the drop-scene, with St. 
James’s Palace and old Pepys, 
gives what Dr. Johnson would have 
called an expansion to the mind 
and a sense of complacency. 

At the Court Theatre I see the 
gentlemen in ‘smalls’ still going 
through their chamberlain-like du- 
ties. Mr. Vezin has left this house, 
where he has been giving his 
Dr. Davy, which is really one of 
those distinct characters worth go- 
ing to see. His acting is gay and 
full of colour, and must be placed 
far above Mr. Sothern’s in the 
same part. I fancy he would greatly 
improve it ifsome of the other cha- 
racters were ‘cut down’ a trifle. 
They take up too much ‘room,’ 
and encroach on the centre figure, 
of whom we should wish to see 
more. I hope this pretty house will 
flourish. Mr. Gilbert’s comedy gains 
infavour. Mr. John Clayton plays 
Mr. Vezin’s part in a manner which 
shows this young actor to good 
advantage, and is received with a 
keen appreciation which must be 
very satisfactory to the author. 

Any one who has wandered 
among the German towns, and 
found himself on the evening of 
his arrival looking at the playbill 
of the night, is sure to have been 
greeted by Gyar und 3inmermann. 
It seems to be the musical Vicar 
of Wakefield of the country ; it is 
as fresh as the Sonnambula used to 
be. Strangers without much music 
in their souls turn away impatiently 
from the playbill with a ‘ Psha? 
and an impatient ‘That eternal 
Czar! But those who love flow- 
ing, natural, tuneful, and even bril- 
liant music will welcome with de- 
light Peter the Shipwright at the 
Gaiety Theatre. 

This musical piece, without call- 
ing in the hackneyed ‘thing of 
beauty’ or ‘joy for ever,’ is really 
a welcome addition to the stock 
of harmless pleasures. ‘There are 
certain poems, plays, and pictures 
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which, taken out of this public 
treasury, would be a substantial 
loss ; things which have touched 
our sympathies—which fit us, as it 
were—to which we turn every 
now and then, and where we find 
comfort. car und Zimmermann 
holds this place in Germany. It 
has no pretension ; its story is in- 
teresting and dramatic, with just 
weight enough for the music, which, 
in its turn, is exactly suited to the 
story. It is when we think of some 
of our forced and unnatural opera 
stories, which are written because 
a story is to be found for the mu- 
sic, that we find the secret of the 
popularity of a work like this, 
where music and story perfectly 
represent a little episode in life. 
There is local colour—Dutch life, 
shipbuilding, simple manners, and 
a burgomaster. Ofthis officer we 
somehow never seem to tire, and 
it is curious that our correspond- 
ing ‘mayor’ is not oftener intro- 
duced. The fact of a great kaiser 
enrolling himself as a shipwright 
makes of itself a spectacle dramatic 
enough to excite the deepest in- 
terest. To listen to a natural flow- 
ing comic opera like this, full of 
sound pretty music and with a na- 
tural story and good characters, is 
one of the highest theatrical treats. 

It is inconceivable what a vast 
quantity of charming music, which 
the English public could hum 
and whistle again and again, lies 
outside the streak of sea, which, in 
one point of view, is like the great 
Chinese wall, and shuts us out in 
a state of musical barbarism. Per- 
haps it is easier to whistle and 
hum the old tunes than to learn 
new ones; and though we have 
embraced (in a musical sense) the 
Grande Duchesse, Faust, and some 
others, our reception of these novel- 
ties was contrived artfully, the most 
taking tunes being sent over be- 
forehand, so that when regularly 
presented they should not appear 
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like strangers. An opera even of 
Offenbach’s would be coldly list- 
ened too, had not his best and most 
exhilarating tunes been previously 
administered at the music-halls. As 
is usual at the Gaiety, Peter the 
Shipwright is set before us with a 
splendour that belongs to that 
house. As I remarked in a pre- 
vious paper, there is a freshness 
and brilliancy about its scenery 
and dresses, about the colours and 
tones, that is not to be found at 
other houses. Something of this 
is owing to the colouring in front 
of the curtain, which is artfully kept 
low and subdued, while the con- 
trast brings out the effect ; whereas 
the gaudy bride-cake decoration at 
other houses makes the scenery 
pale and faded. The glare of the 
‘sunlight’ overhead is a little too 
strong, and beats down fiercely on 
exposed bald heads and tender 
eyes. 

Whenever we hear a person, not 
simply content with a quiet refor- 
mation of his errors, insist on bind- 
ing himself by solemn engagement 
or proclamation, calling attention 
to the new and virtuous course on 
which he is about to enter, we may 
be fairly suspicious as to the genu- 
ineness of the change. That in- 
deed is rather the mark of a weak 
mind. Such suspicion comes on 
us as we read the recent vehe- 
ment asseverations of certain thea- 
tres as to the free-list. One of 
these announced that it could not 
continue the degrading practice of 
‘complimentary admission,’ on the 
high ground that those who paid 
were affronted at the idea of the 
person who sat next them having 
secured his seat on gratuitousterms. 
I can only say that, on the several 
occasions I have attended the one 
house making the proclamation, it 
always presented a disastrous show 
of empty benches, so that, if the 
free guests were deducted, the bal- 
ance representing money must have 
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beentrifling indeed. Anotherhouse, 
indignantly protesting, heaps ashes 
on its own—roof; owns with con- 
trition that it too has joined in 
‘humbugging’ the public with these 
dummy audiences, but is now go- 
ing to reform. These are extra- 
ordinary confessions to make ; how 
impertinent to the public, and how 
suspicious as to the motives of re- 
formation, need not be dwelt on. 
When a public allows itself to be 
humbugged daily, it ought not to 
be affronted at so repentant a con- 
fession. It is an amusing instance, 
also, of the complicated intricacies 
into which a fierce competition 
drags theatres. For the struggle 
has been as to who shall catch 
the eye of the public by an elabor- 
ate series of deceptions ; when this 
can be pushed no farther, they 
then compete by trying who shall 
‘play booty’ first, and draw custo- 
mers dy turning king’s evidence on 
each other! After all, what are we 
coming to, when we are gravely in- 
vited to ‘ go to the play,’ not to see 
actors or a piece, but tall servants 
‘who hand about coffee’? Such is 
the British drama in these days. 
When I read on conspicuous 
boards at the doors of shops a seri- 
ous address from the author of a 
forthcoming tragedy, giving a bit 
of archzeology about Jeanne Darc, 
‘commonly called Joan of Arc,’ re- 
ferring the playgoer to Miss Parr’s 
history of the Maid, whom the au- 
thor eulogises as ‘the purest martyr, 
in my judgment, that secular history 
can show,’ I begin to feel uneasy 
misgivings. When a play cannot 
speak for itself, and we are referred 
to a learned work in two volumes 
for authorities, we seem approach- 
ing a curious state of things. But 
it is supplemented by apologies and 
explanations in the newspapers after 
the play has appeared ; so that the 
simple playgoer who goes to see 
the piece, and is bewildered by what 
he has seen, may be told, ‘ O, but 
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you are not in possession of the 
whole. You should have read the 
introductory placards issued a week 
before, and the author's explana- 
tory letters in the papers, as well 
as the apparently inspired critique 
in the Zimes. Without these Aidces 
Justificatives before you, you can’t ex- 
pect to understand the piece.’ But 
the review in the Zimes is very sin- 
gular, and reveals a curious theory 
of play-writing. It seems this is a 
‘history,’ not an ‘historical play,’ 
where ‘ the poet’ has pledged him- 
self to record a number of situ- 
ations, ‘some of which may not 
be remarkably dramatic.’ The in- 
stance of Shakespeare and his //en- 
ry V., and Lord Byron, are then 
quoted. The simple answer is, that 
Shakespeare’s pure ‘histories’ can- 
not be acted, and that Lord Byron 
never intended his plays for the 
stage, and vehemently protested 
against their being brought forward. 
Then as to treatment: ‘ neatness 
of construction does not belong to 
his scheme,’ neither is the ‘ guid- 
ance of art’ present. ‘The canvas 
is something thinly peopled.’ Tal- 
bot is absent, so is ‘the Bastard 
Dunois ; but the excuse is, ‘ per- 
haps this would have interfered with 
the author's plan,’ which was ‘thor- 
oughly to elaborate one particu- 
lar character.’ This, it is to be 
feared, was the author's design ; 
and the elaboration of the charac- 
ter was, no doubt, with a view to 
give prominence to the merits of 
that amazingly overrated actress 
Mrs. Rousby. It will prove a cruel 
piece of homage; for, like a cer- 
tain other maid of history, she is 
overwhelmed with the ponderous 
ornaments heaped upon her. In- 
deed this conspicuous feebleness is 
ingenuously apologised for: ‘ Now 
the peculiarity of Joanatthe Queen’s 
Theatre is, that she is thoroughly 
feminine —a weak vessel chosen 
to do strong things.’ Alas! this is 
precisely what the ill-natured have 
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been saying long ago of the actress 
herself—‘ a weak vessel chosen to 
do strong things——chosen too on 
account of a most attractive face 
and person; gifts which a fickle 
public soon tires of, and which, un- 
generously, never takes any pains 
to disguise its abrupt loss of regard. 
There is no love in the piece ; and 
yet we are told ‘it is almost an 
article of the theatrical creed that 
no drama can succeed in which 
love is not a strongly-actuating ele- 
ment.’ And still this rash experi- 
ment is attempted. Finally comes 
the burning at the stake, coram 
populo, which is excused on purely 
subjective grounds ; and it is argu- 
ed that this is but a question of de- 
gree—that it is impossible to say 
where theatrical death ceases to be 
offensive. ‘The answer is a simple 
one, and indeed turns on the ques- 
tion of ‘realism,’ ofwhich it is a part. 
Just as having houses on fire and 
real cabs has nothing dramatic, 
and does not belong to the stage, 
but to the diorama, or ‘ exhibition,’ 
so mimetic physical tortures have 
nothing to do with the drama. We 
indeed tolerate the common stage- 
combat and the consequent death 
by the rapier ; but no physical ago- 
nies are exhibited, and the victim 
in the conventional dying scenes 
merely displays his repentance, re- 
morse, and grief. Even where a 
character stabs himself, there is no- 
thing disagreeable. ‘The true dis- 
tinction lies here. Just enough 
should be exhibited as is necessary 
to convey the idea of death ; and 
so far Mr. ‘Taylor may be excused, 
as he explains that his original idea 
was merely to exhibit the victim at 
the stake, but that an ardently real- 
istic manager took the matter out 
of his hands and Zi? the fagots. But 
here again, in this ridiculous quest 
of realism, how much that is dram- 
atic is lost! And when will writers, 
and the public, recognise the truth, 
that what is mysteriously hinted, 
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as it were, is so much more drama- 
tically effective than what is con- 
veyed plainly ? In the former case 
much is left to the imagination of 
the spectator. A good illustration 
of this might be found in a ‘ Cruci- 
fixion’ of Gerome’s, exhibited last 
year, where a procession of lic- 
tors and Roman soldiers was seen 
winding off down the hill, and the 
shadows alone of the three crosses 
were seen. ‘This mysterious indi- 
cation was twice as valuable. 

So much for the form and extou- 
rage of the piece. But the play itself 
is a dreary sort of show or history, 
The characters, including Joan her- 
self, are all in profile—fiat instead 
of round. It is really no more than 
a cold historical chapter, set out in 
a business-like way. Yet if any one 
of poetical sense were to study care- 
fully the story of the Maid—the im- 
pression she left upon her age and 
upon all time—he would see that 
there was a tender and mystic in- 
spiration about her—a bloom of ro- 
mance—that would have coloured 
every action of her life. But in this 
stiff London Gazette account of her 
doings nothing of the sort is ap- 
parent ; and, to do Mrs. Rousby 
justice, she did not attempt to sup- 
ply what had not been set down 
for her. She was an ordinary, ra- 
ther awkward, uninteresting coun- 
try girl. ‘Just what I intended,’ 
says the author. But then such a 
person could never have produced 
such an electrical effecton her gene- 
ration—at least she produces none 
on us; and the mere wearing of 
shining armour, and riding a white 
horse, and announcing every ten 
minutes that she hears ‘ her voices,’ 
is not enough to convey an idea of 
the Maid. I recall one of those 
brilliant and laboured pieces which 
used to be the glory of the Porte 
St. Martin Theatre, and which pro- 
fessed to be a view of the whole 
course of Paris through different 
generations. Joan of Arc was pre- 
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sent in her turn, and was played 
by an average actress. Yet some- 
how she threw a wild enthusiasm, a 
mystic inspiration, a dreamy air, 
that was unmistakable. We could 
even understand a great actress like 
Favart conveying without scenery 
or pompous dresses the idea of this 
warlike maid, who felt herself called 
on by Heaven to redeem her coun- 
try. All this was wanting in Mrs. 
Rousby. In the instance of the 
French actress just spoken of, there 
was a dumb-show, a poetry, which 
would have made the story intelli- 
gible even to one who did not know 
a word of the language. In Mrs. 
Rousby’s case, but for the white 
horse and banner I doubt if any 
foreigner present could have dis- 
tinguished the chief actress from 
the rest ; and yet what more touch- 
ing story, what more likely to rouse 
all sympathies, or more favourable 
to the dramatist, could be con- 
ceived, than that of Joan of Arc ? 
Of the scenery too much cannot 
be said. It is really a triumph, and 
it must be admitted that the ‘bloom’ 
and romance of the story wanting 
in the play are to be found in these 
beautiful pictures of old French 
towns. The cathedral alone, with 
its apse, and clumpy Norman pillars, 
and long perspective, all so differ- 
ent from the conventional stage 
cathedral, was charming to see. The 
religious ceremonial that followed— 
setting apartits impropriety—for all 
its magnificence, was coarse; and 
the hosts of bishops and priests 
were dressed up and bore them- 
selves in a most unsacerdotal fa- 
shion, and looked what they were 
—stage supernumeraries dressed up 
in robes in which they did not look 
at home. But the lay coronation 
procession trooping in to trumpets 
was superb and quite untheatrical, 
really imposing and natural. The 
delicate blending and contrast of 
colours, apparently violent yet per- 
fectly harmonised, did credit to that 
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skilful artist Mr. Alfred Thompson, 
It deserved more hearty approba- 
tion than it received; for 1 must 
own I did not hear the ‘ tumultuous 
approbation’ and ‘deafening shouts 
of applause’ with which the adver- 
tisement tells us it was received. 
Mr. Tom Taylor seems to delight 
in holding up ‘ proud priests’ and 
tyrannical prelates to public scorn 
and reprobation; and one is a- 
mused to see with what mild dis- 
approbation their oppressive acts 
are received by the audience. Yet 
one might remonstrate, on the part 
of these ecclesiastics, as to whether 
it is quite fair in an ‘ historical teach- 
ing’ such as this play professes to 
be, to make them the scape-goats 
for the torturings, burnings, &c., 
which were then fashionable. The 
peoples, whose delegates they were, 
are as much responsible. It is as 
though some future age was to hold 
up the present judges of England 
to execration for sentencing the va- 
rious murderers tried before them 
to be hanged. However, this by 
the way. 

The acting of all the other figures 
concerned, save that of Mr. Ryder, 
who on the night I assisted took a 
part at a short notice, and Mr. Rig- 
nold, who played a friar, was posi- 
tively disagreeable ; almost every 
one of the kings, dauphins, pea- 
sants, and knights who had any- 
thing to say saying it after a fa- 
shion and with tones that were un- 
pleasant. I never heard such repell- 
ing voices. So much for Joan of 
Are. 

In these papers I have often 
shown that the acting has become 
the least important part of the 
drama; anda glance at the Zimes 
any morning will show that the 
mere appeals and invitations to the 
public are perhaps the chief depart- 
ment. All the managers may be 
there seen hysterically flourishing 
their arms, wildly beckoning and 
shrieking to the public to come to 
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his or her booth. Theatre A. has 
about a foot length of advertise- 
ments. ‘Great success. New spec- 
tacular and sensational drama. 
Magnificent scenery. Appropriate 
music. Ballet and grouping of 
crowds. An immense and undoubt- 
ed success.’ But if the success is 
great and undoubted, why resort to 
this costly mode of proclaiming it? 
But Theatre A. seems to feel a 
doubt that its word may not be ac- 
cepted, so it begins to quote the 
newspapers at enormous length. 
Theatre B. has about half a foot. 
Theatre C. tells us with an engaging 
modesty of the ‘immense success’ 
of So-and-so’s ‘charming domes- 
tic comedy.’ Managers have long 
found out that this ‘does not pay,’ 
though //ey have to pay to a fnght- 
ful extent. Why could they not 
join in a solemn league and cove- 
nant, and each bind himself form- 
ally to limit his proclamations to a 
simple announcement of the pieces 
to be performed that night ? 

The Globe Theatre, which seems 
like one of those unlucky shops 
which are perpetually changing pro- 
prietors and wares, has again been 
opened. As some theatres are now 
professedly shops, it is only as of 
course that they should open and 
shut and ‘ fail,’ and offer bad goods 
for sale, ‘sand’ their plays, and ‘doc- 
tor’ their dramatic wines. These 
two or three years of new theatres 
have been most disastrous. The 
Charing Cross, Lyceum, Globe, 
Opéra Comique, Royal Alfred, have 
suffered disaster; while as many 
others, though they have not met 
with formal shipwreck, have merely 
struggled on. So much for the 
moral to be drawn from building 
theatres ; and it is pleasant to see 
the true doctrine of theatrical at- 
traction thus vindicated, viz. that 
an exhibition of the finest clothes, 
scenery, effects, decorations, group- 
ings, and human limbs ever got to- 
gether, will be no more dramatically 
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attractive in exciting human inte- 
rest than the same objects shown in 
a shop or warehouse. Let specu- 
lating Jews, theatre builders, and 
‘dramatic-shop openers’ take this 
truth home to them, that ‘the play’s 
the thing’— human passion and 
character—and they will save much 
good money. If some one were to 
write an account of ‘stage abuses,’ 
it would make a most curious con- 
tribution to the history of popu- 
lar weakness. Only conceive of a 
manager about to open a theatre 
advertising for a number of young 
ladies ‘ of symmetry,’ and after the 
engagement had been made, the 
bills and posters and newspaper 
columns overflowing with the vast 
list of the names of these persons, 
to the number of nearly a hundred. 
Were these ladies of talent, whose 
abilities had made them welcome 
to the public, there might be some 
excuse ; but, in the main, they were 
a mere crowd of nobodies as re- 
gards talent—and the irresistible 
conclusion is, they were merely 
hired to make a band of attractive 
‘females,’ and show-off their ‘ sym- 
metry.’ <A coarser and more signi- 
ficant symptom of the state of the 
stage could not be imagined. A- 
mong them was the name of a 
Russian princess, which tempts 
us to note another feature. About 
half a century ago, it was the fa- 
shion for actors and actresses to 
pass from the stage into the ranks 
of the aristocracy ; and the Count- 
esses of Derby, Craven, and Essex, 
with Lady Becher, were, as it is 
well known, charming actresses, 
and the recognition was certainly 
an honour to them. Now, it may 
be remarked, a reverse process 
takes place; the profession de- 
scends lower and lower, and the 
aristocracy descends to it; and 
thus we find baronets, ‘ honour- 
ables,’ and at last a real princess, 
competing with the others. 

The performance answered this 
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promise. One of Offenbach’s poor- 
est operatic burlesques was chosen 
—Les Brigands ; and a more deli- 
berate case of murder could not be 
imagined. Orchestra and leader- 
ship were bad ; the singing was not 
bad—because no one could sing ; 
and everything seemed at sixes 
and sevens—save the symmetrical 
ladies who stood round; and con- 
sidering they were chosen ‘on the 
view,’ were but indifferently sym- 
metrical, and of very ‘earthy’ qua- 
lity indeed. There is a sort of ‘re- 
gulation’ comic-bandit business, a 
mock terror, and a would-be buf- 
foonery, of which we are all tired, 
but which was served up once more 
tous. It was pitiable to see Messrs. 
Dewar and Worboise trying to get 
up some ghastly merriment in parts 
of this sort. But the truth is, the 
whole was a misfit. With the deli- 
cate fun of French actors—whose 
very bearing sometimes conveys 
burlesque—a piece of this descrip- 
tion, with light music, light singing, 
light dressing, is charming to wit- 
ness ; but the ponderous mumming 
of the English player mauls and 
mars it. What sort of jest, too, was 
there in the ‘horse marines’ who 
marched in graduation in adescend- 
ing scale from a giant to a little 
child? Besides, the jest, such as 
it was, had been used in Ze Petit 
Faust. No, these things won't do 
—attempt to chasser the true prin- 
ciples of nature, and it will come 
galloping back. But the manage- 
rial moths z// go on burning their 
fingers. 

This piece dragged on its slow 
length wearily, and before the last 
act was over there was a steady 
stream of departures, which finally 
left the house half empty. Yet in 
the next morning’s 7imes we read 
—in laudable emulation of the Joa 
of Arc— Deafening shouts of ap- 
plause,’ ‘immense success,’ ‘ un- 
usual demonstrations of delight,’ 
‘thunders of applause,’ ‘disappoint- 
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ed crowds,’ ‘ great excitement,’ 
‘seats may be secured a fortnight 
in advance,’ &c. The malicious 
might say there was an element of 
truth in this rapturous self-commen- 
dation, ‘ disappointed crowds.’ 

Despite of the lavish puffing of 
Notre Dame at the Adelphi, I must 
own that it is a good evening’s en- 
tertainment. To one not acquaint- 
ed with the novel it is singularly 
interesting; and the appearance 
and acting of Mr. Fernandez as the 
monk is really good and poetical. 
There is a ‘ built-up’ tower of Notre 
Dame from which he is flung, and 
which totters a little during the 
struggle—in a way that the original 
old building would notdo. Yet far 
more effective, as a bit of scenery, 
is the simple old-fashioned painted 
interior, with its aisles and columns. 
There is a great improvement too 
in Miss Furtado, who shows some- 
thing like spirit. Mrs. Mellon’s 
character—the old lady who finds 
‘her long-lost child,’ after the fa- 
shion so often ridiculed—is tedious 
and ever ludicrous, and is made 
more so by the injudicious selec- 
tion ofa farce before the play, which 
turns on a burlesque of the same 
sort of parental discovery. 

I am glad to record a seeming 
great success of Mr. H. J. Byron’s 
new drama, entitled Daisy Farm, 
at the Olympic Theatre. Were I 
inclined to cavil at the originality 
of the piece, it would be easy to 
compare it to other works ; but this 
I am not going to do. To tell the 
plot of Daisy Farm would be an 
injustice alike to the playgoer and 
the author ; for without being either 
improbable or too complicated, the 
story of Daisy Farm is powerfully 
interesting; and few out of the 
many thousands that will go to see 
it will leave their seats until the 
last word be spoken. There is one 
point which I am glad to notice, 
as regards the writing of the play in 
question ; it is zof a one-part piece. 
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All the characters are nearly equal ; 
and this is a thing especially needful 
to the success of stage-plays. Of the 
acting of Daisy Farm Iam glad to 
speak in high terms. The author 
plays the only part in the piece not 
especially required to the telling of 
the story. Mr. Byron’s delineation 
of the good-natured, witty, medd- 
ling Mr. Craven is a painstaking 
performance. Any part in the hands 
of Mr. Belmore is sure to come out 
satisfactorily. But we look for more 
than barely satisfactory acting from 
such an intelligent actor. Per- 
haps no living artist could have, 
done more with the part of Andrew 
Armstrong than Mr. Belmore did ; 
but I think there are sgme points 
he should look to. He is often in- 
clined to speak his words much too 
slowly, and he also studies facial ex- 
pression andattitudetoomuch, The 
result is a good performance with 
very little brilliancy. Mr. Charles 
Warner more than surprised the au- 
dience by the admirable manner in 
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which he played the part of the wick- 
ed unprincipled son—by the bye a 
part thoroughly ‘against the audi- 
ence’ from beginning to end. The 
other male parts were all well done. 
But a separate line of unqualified 
praise should be given to Mr. Gar- 
den, junior, for his capital rendering 
of a humorous clod-hopping coun- 
try bumpkin. 

The female characters are not so 
strong as the male. Miss Hughes, 
as Mrs. Armstrong, was very effec- 
tive in the different scenes she had 
to portray ; and a maid-of-all-work 
was played with a good deal of 
quiet humour by Mrs. Liston. This 
part in the hands of any one but 
a good actress would have been of 
no importance. In Mrs, Liston’s 
hands, Cribbage becomes promi- 
nent. 

I need hardly add that the play 
was produced under the especial 
direction of Mrs. Liston, which is a 
sufficient guarantee that scenery and 
all appointments were complete. 


P. BUSKIN, 
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—_—_~.>——_ 


Is it not very precious ? 


It is shed 


For burial, this-same chrism of tears that we 
Have poured forth, thou on me and I on thee 
At Love’s feet, face to face, ere Love be dead ? 
Burial for three ; for, lo, the grave-clothes spread 
Ready for wrapping thee and Love and me, 
Though we stand visible of this trinity 
After the mould grows close above Love’s head. 


An hour of tears—an hour of stifling sighs— 
An hour of clinging hands and lips that cleave : 
Though no year of all coming years unweave 
This shroud, yet flowers shall bloom where dead Love lies ; 
And when Love’s scent, transmuted, floats above, 
This shall be told,—even this we have done for Love. 
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—_—~>—_ 


Wuewn the Great Exhibition at- 
tracted an unusual number of 
strangers to England, a caricature 
appeared which was intended to 
show the estimation in which Bri- 
tish politeness was held abroad. 
A foreigner is represented submit- 
ting to the operation of having his 
hat firmly nailed on to his head, 
de peur de manquer & la politesse 
Anglaise. 

In the machinery of English ci- 
vilisation, the tubular structure re- 
ferred to is regarded merely as an 
oscillating cylinder which travels 
between the peg in the hall and 
the head of the proprietor. Unlike 
the helmet, the mitre, or the red 
nightcap of freedom, it fails to call 
forth any heroic sentiments. 

It may be occasionally used as 
a receptacle for the deposit of our 
first devotions on entering a place 
of worship; but with this exception 
its functions, even in high society, 
are simple and homely. While in 
the lower walks of life, there is a 
taint of ridicule attached to the hat 
which often awakens the boisterous 
hilarity of the crowd; and in cases 
where its lighter colour has been 
offensive to the public taste, it has 
sometimes given rise to acts of un- 
justifiable violence. 

Across the Channel, possibly 
from the more genial nature of 
the climate, its office as a head- 
protector is secondary; while its 
uses in advertising the feelings are 
of the greatest importance. It ac- 
companies a perspiring foreigner 
into crowded assemblies, from 
which it often emerges in the 
shape of a concertina, or in a state 
of hopeless collapse. Carried to 


the heart—hoisted or lowered, like 
a ‘weather cone’ or ‘drum signal’ 
—it shows the serene sky or the 
coming storm; and its silent elo- 
quence can always express the most 
delicate shades of sympathy, from 
a sincere entente cordiale to mere 
benevolent neutrality. 

The principal reason assigned 
for these gymnastic exercises is 
politeness ; a phenomenon which, 
according to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
invariably finds expression in a de- 
sire ‘to make oneself less,’ either 
by bending, prostration, or dimin- 
ishing the length of the body by 
the removal of some article of 
clothing. If he was right in his 
diagnosis, we may rejoice that ci- 
vility did not take a lateral direc- 
tion. If it had gone all round 
instead of up and down, and a re- 
duction of circumference had been 
fixed upon by the first master of 
the ceremonies, there is no saying 
how far a rigid observance of po- 
liteness might have outstripped the 
most liberal notions of decency. 
But this is a digression. 

We are not going to discuss the 
rules of etiquette nor the ‘art of 
pleasing ; but from what is going 
on around us we have a suspicion 
that the caricature, if rather hard 
upon us.at the time it appeared, 
was certainly prophetic of what was 
to come. 

It is said that when a man recalls 
to memory what he did when he 
was young, he soon ceases to have 
any doubt as to who was the great- 
est fool he ever knew in his life. 
Something of this uncomfortable 
sensation creeps over middle-aged 
people when they enter some of 
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the higher circles of society, and 
remember the privation and self- 
denial to which they were weak 
enough to submit in their earlier 
years, in deference to those rules 
of politeness and restraint which 
are now cast off by both sexes. 
The world, some people say, goes 
on just as well without them ; and 
our friend old Brown, who was the 
most courteous beau of his day, 
and has just given up the chair in 
which he was resting his rheumatic 
but well-turned limbs to a highly- 
painted young lady who does not 
even think it necessary to thank 
him, stands musing sadly upon the 
time and animal heat he formerly 
expended in making much of others, 
and which, had he been born later, 
he might have usefully devoted to 
making the most of himself. But 
he sighs in his heart to see the 
gentle qualities and the gloss which 
smoothed the hard edges of social 
intercourse swept off in the rapids 
of fast life. Democratic dandyism 
is unintelligible to him, and slang 
in silk attire makes him feel a wish 
to call the police. He is distressed 
to see those whose superior speed 
has given them a sort of lead in 
the human race endeavouring to 
blend the softening luxuries of the 
sybarite with the animal bearing 
of the noble savage. Whether any 
benefit to mankind or to society is 
to accrue from such a mixture, is a 
question which is seriously disturb- 
ing old Brown, and may merit some 
attention from others. 

We enter mansions ornamented 
with the most exquisite taste. Our 
feet fall noiselessly upon velvet pile ; 
hothouse flowers adorn the tables ; 
graceful ferns and creepers wind 
their fronds and tendrils round the 
bars of the balcony; chairs and 
sofas, apparently made from casts 
of the human form, stand ready to 
apply their yielding pressure to all 
the angles and undulations of the 
body ; while an army of smaller 
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pieces of upholstery is strategically 
distributed, so as at once to suggest 
and gratify a hundred little wants 
never suspected before. Nothing 
has been forgotten that can in any 
way gratify the senses, if there were 
a hundred of them instead of the 
proverbial seven ; while anything 
that might check the flow of enjoy- 
ment has been carefully eliminated. 
Even the faint odour of the cos- 
metics, that have been found use- 
ful in pleasing the eye and capti- 
vating the heart of the visitor, is 
kindly and considerately smothered 
by ambrosial perfumes. 

In the midst of these ingenious 
comforts, to which something is 
added every day, it soon becomes 
apparent that courtesy, that sensi- 
tive plant which thrived so well 
upon ruder ground, is smitten with 
decay, and has given place to a 
sort of refined ‘roughism,’ which 
at the present rate of change ap- 
pears likely ere long to be naturally 
selected as the survivor even of the 
decencies of life. 

Who is to be blamed or thanked 
for this kind of progress, which is 
hailed as a relief by some, and be- 
moaned as an evidence of decay 
by many? The typical rulers in 
fast society are the girl of the 
period, her adorer, and her chape- 
rone. The ‘heavy fathers’ are no 
longer members of the Government 
—they are the bores of the House, 
and nobody takes much notice of 
what they do. ‘ Dear me, I thought 
he was dead long ago ’ is a com- 
mon exclamation when one of these 
creatures is mentioned as having 
some interest in the concerns of 
the family. These non-combatants 
may be useful as financial officers 
or inspectors of nuisances ; but the 
active part of London society hav- 
ing religiously put off the old man, 
he cannot be held responsible for 
the change in its tone. 

We have no wish to dwell upon 
the failings of the girl of the period. 
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‘If to her share some female errors 
fall,’ the world is not likely to forget 
them when it looks in her face. 
Public opinion has laid at her door 
many sins for which she is not en- 
tirely responsible ; and it cannot be 
denied that, in spite of all, she is a 
captivating creature. Even Brown 
is not always able to resist her 
fascinations ; and though he de- 
clines to give her the information 
she requires upon subjects which 
the prejudices of her governess ex- 
cluded from her early education, 
he cannot refuse to bet a small 
sum with her, upon the understand- 
ing that she is to win whether heads 
or tails come up, nor withhold his 
pity when she is not ‘fit’ or in 
‘form,’ or when she tells him pa- 
thetically that her last spoon has 
been at ‘soda-and-b.’ again, and 
is laid up with an awful attack 
of D. T. But he has no such 
sympathy for the fast matrons, from 
whom better things might be ex- 
pected, but who now take an equal 
delight with the younger genera- 
tion in discarding what they consi- 
der useless ceremony and restraint. 
Their speed takes the more offen- 
sive form of rudeness and incivility 
whenever they can find convenient 
objects upon whom to practise those 
arts. 

The chaperone of the period is 
in these matters far worse than her 
offspring ; and she can neither plead 
the impetuosity of youth nor the 
crabbedness of decrepitude, for she 
is usually a mesozoic organism of 
considerable vigour. Her aim is 
to be a leader or centre of society ; 
but in her ruthless endeavours to 
attain her object, she usually misses 
the mark, and only succeeds in be- 
ing generally recognised as a butt. 
We look upon her with more awe 
than veneration, as she reclines af- 
ter dinner in the arm-chair of re- 
pletion, or, towards the small hours 
of the morning, sits nodding drow- 
sily against the silk-covered panels ; 
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while her last unmarried daughter, 
the Honourable Veronica, locked 
in the high-pressure embraces of 
the first waltz after supper, is leay- 
ing upon the coat-collar of that 
dreadful Scampington another /as- 
tel of her pretty face, which his 
soldier-servant swears he can never 
brush off under an hour. 

Beware of rousing the sleeping 
lioness; for she is a hard hitter 
when she wakes up to say some- 
thing disagreeable, and uses strong 
language now and then when she 
turns round upon a poor ‘detri- 
mental,’ gives a broadside to a ti- 
mid bore, or rakes a dowdy sister 
fore and aft, replying at the same 
moment by a batrachian smile, full 
of oil and molasses and gratitude, 
to the scarcely-perceptible salute of 
the duchess on the other side. 

She astonished courteous old 
Brown the other day with one of 
her sallies. He opened his eyes 
so wide, that the sudden corruga- 
tions of his scalp seriously disturbed 
his adhesive toupee, the existence 
of which, up to that moment a sub- 
ject of mere friendly speculation, 
is now a notorious fact. He be- 
comes quite sentimental at the re- 
collection of the time when the 
wit of fine ladies was polished and 
pointed—when their enmity was 
shown in refined sarcasm, the use 
of which, under the wholesome 
rules of politeness, was an art he 
respected even when it was prac- 
tised upon himself. Old Brown is 
what some people call a gentleman, 
and never uses violent language in 
speaking of ladies. He merely re- 
marks, as he replaces his toupee, 
that he could parry a thrust with a 
rapier, but that he is no match for 
a broomstick or a poker. 

But many people have no pre- 
tensions to his courteous endur- 
ance, and are sometimes tempted 
to express themselves strongly when 
a barefaced insult, conveyed in the 
slang of society and the voice of 
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a boatswain’s mate, issues from be- 
tween fashionable false teeth as 
naturally as if the way had been 
cleared for it by short pipes and 
gin. 

A little foreigner who had been 
a sufferer recently remarked that 
the plaster-of-paris was worn off 
the grandes dames, and that the 
common clay peeped out upon the 
smallest provocation. He was 
‘only a musician,’ as he had been 
kindly informed by the typical cha- 
perone, who had engaged him to 
play at a ‘tail’ after one of her 
sumptuous but dreary dinners. He 
was not to be paid, except by the 
honour of being heard—a privilege 
of which it appears he availed him- 
self too freely; for when, in the 
middle of his ‘ recital,’ he was exe- 
cuting a charming musical bom- 
bardment with all the power and 
precision of modern artillery, the 
old lady ordered him to cease his 
harmonious explosions, so as not 
to disturb the conversation of two 
other dowagers of distinction, who 
were earnestly discussing the state 
of the weather, and were overheard 
to say between the wind and the 
rain that music was a bore, and 
that that ‘beastly man’ ought to be 
pounding the Prussians instead of 
the pianoforte. 

It would be surprising if the men 
of the time were to be more cour- 
teous than the other sex, by whom 
their natural tendency to a coarse 
kind of selfishness has been hitherto 
kept in check. 

When our friend Brown dines 
out, 4e considers it one of the first 
tules of good-breeding to appear 
pleased with whatever is set before 
him, and to avoid disturbing the 
toupee of the host, or causing the 
fall of the smallest flake of enamel 
from the cheek of the hostess, by 
any audible criticism upon their 
menu or their company. But then 
he is pronounced by the superior 
judgment of the fast circles to be 
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an awful snob. He is far too ‘slow’ 
to understand the comfort of abus- 
ing the ortolans as they disappear 
into his mouth, and the Lafite as 
it runs down his throat. This anti- 
quated creature cannot enjoy the 
delight of exhibiting a cool con- 
tempt for his entertainer and all 
his concerns, nor appreciate the 
luxury, on quitting a house after 
dinner, of carrying with him a com- 
fortable feeling of repletion, and the 
stimulating consciousness of hay- 
ing shown the inmates that they 
are rather a nuisance than other- 
wise. 

What a privation it must have 
been to our benighted forefathers, 
to be compelled, by the usages of 
their time, to restrain these gene- 
rousimpulses—these natural thanks 
for hospitality! In our enlightened 
days, whoever is admitted into 
what a few people look upon as 
the fine fleur of society is free from 
any such restrictions. In those 
happy hunting-grounds he may 
give free expression to his senti- 
ments ; but he must be careful that 
not the slightest polish conceals the 
roughnessand crudityofhis proceed- 
ings, for even here there are laws, 
and they are enforced by heavy 
penalties. He must not make the 
fatal mistake of bringing with him 
any courtesy or respect for the feel- 
ings of others, or, above all, any 
sense, if he should have such things 
about him. He might as well bring 
the cattle-plague or the smallpox. 
His civility will be interpreted as 
humbug; his feelings will create 
suspicion ; and his conversation, if 
even moderately rational, and not 
carried on in the slang of the set, 
will be thought such a bore, that 
he will be cut the next day, or de- 
clared to be as great a snob as old 
Brown. 

When we lament over the gra- 
dual spread of these habits, it is a 
comfort to hear from some people 
that the qualities of the heart are 
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as flourishing as ever. It may be 
so; but it is not impossible that 
they may be endangered by the 
total abolition of politeness, which 
is an outwork of kindness and 
friendship, and which, when it 
shows itself in a ‘desire to make 
oneself less,’ we have the highest 
authority for preferring to the op- 
posite sentiment, which takes its 
rise in self-exaltation. It is also 
admitted that habits affect the cha- 
racter. A long course of incivility 
and disregard of others will go far 
to produce the qualities of which 
they are the outward sign ; and we 
may find that in repudiating polite- 
ness we have parted with many 
Christian virtues to which it is 
nearly allied. 

Women, more particularly if they 
knew their own interest, would be 
the last to cry down politeness. It 
was invented chiefly for their ad- 
vantage, and no amount of ‘ rights’ 
will make up to them for its loss. 
There was a time when men were 
ready, at the bidding of the fair 
ones of the period, to perform acts 
ofheroism and self-sacrifice for some 
trifling reward—some slight prefer- 
ence, which cost the gentle givers 
little or nothing. Under the salu- 
tary restraint of courtesy, the adorers 
were fired by the belief that supe- 
rior delights were in store for them; 
while the objects of worship en- 
joyed a happy consciousness of su- 
periority proportioned to the humi- 
lity by which they were surrounded. 
It was by means of an established 
code of politeness and respect that 
they held men in this willing sla- 
very, and could so cheaply buy 
their most devoted services. There 
is much of this feeling alive still in 
some quarters ; but when it gives 
place to the selfishness which is 
part of the doctrine of fast men 
and frolicsome frail ones, there will 
be a general emancipation of the 
slave, a market-value will be set 
upon his free labour, and the lady 
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fair must expect to pay a better 
price for that which was formerly 
laid almost gratis at the consumer’s 
feet. Now the rewards of any intrin- 
sic value which women have to give 
are few. The lesser ones, which were 
once highly prized, will be thought 
nothing of when the restraint which 
alone invested them with purchas- 
ing power is removed; and men 
will soon learn to refuse this sort of 
paper money when they can insist 
upon payments incash. The tedi- 
ous forms of civility will be laid 
aside. When the fortress can be 
stormed, or surprised, or dropped 
into from a balloon, the besiegers 
will not waste their energies in 
making zigzags. By these arrange- 
ments there will be a considerable 
saving of time, which is an advan- 
tage to some people ; but no im- 
provement in morals, which will be 
a pity for all. 

The common stock of social en- 
joyment is not likely to be increas- 
ed by casting off restraint, a little 
of which has been hitherto thought 
to be generally beneficial. 

The presence of a policeman in 
some shape or other is a great ad- 
vantage wherever two or three are 
gathered together ; and many a free- 
and-easy party has been flat and 
gloomy for want of the fear of his 
staff and the light of his bull’s-eye. 

Men in society often clamour for 
freedom of speech and liberty to 
‘do as they like? and when they 
come into possession of these co- 
veted rights, they find they have 
but little to say, and don’t know ex- 
actly what todo. While under the 
usual control, their ingenuity in 
trying to escape from it gave rise to 
ideas and occupations which would 
never have come into life in perfect 
freedom. 

As regards conversation, to get 
rid of all ceremony is to destroy 
much of the contrast which is the 
most fertile source of wit and hu- 
mour. Every one knows the effect 
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of a little fun in a grave assembly. 
A lively anecdote told to a sleek- 
faced audience is a feast in itself; 
while nothing can be more dreary 
than a gathering of men free from 
all control relating a succession of 
stories to each other. There are 
no rules to break through, there is 
no propriety to alarm, no gravity to 
astonish. 

Now, when this sort of freedom 
comes to be generally admitted by 
both sexes, the lighter and harmless 
pleasantries will lose their power ; 
stronger emotions and coarser pan- 
tomime will be required to raise the 
faintest smile ; and conversation, al- 
ready sufficiently brackish in some 
quarters, will be gradually more and 
more salted, till it savours of the 
criminal. 

This view of affairs may not be 
cheering to the great majority of 
virtuous and highly-cultivated mo- 
thers, who are about to launch their 
daughters into society; nor does 
it please old Brown, who has done 
his best to persuade his young re- 
latives to carry with them into the 
world something of the courteous 
bearing and high sense of honour 
of the old snob himself. It is never- 
theless a sketch of what may be 
seen on the road down which we 
are travelling at an awful pace. 
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The general diminution of polite- 
ness, and the growing impatience 
of restraint, are already marked by 
an increase of slander and abuse— 
which are now circulated not as a 
base money by the social ‘smasher,’ 
but as a legal tender— a current 
coin, which all are ready to take 
and pass on without testing. 


‘Some interpret motions, looks, and eyes ; 

At every word a reputation dies,’ 

and there is no penalty attached to 
this amusing slaughter. The more 
general it becomes, the less value 
will be set upon reputation. A 
character which is liable to be as- 
sailed without means of redress or 
disproof must become less precicus 
to the owner, and people will be 
more ready to part with that which, 
in spite of all their endeavours, they 
are not sure to keep ; so that under 
the reign of ‘ panroughism,’ which 
the fast leaders are endeavouring to 
establish, the only defence left us 
will be total indifference, when the 
relations of society are based upon 
a sort of commercial treaty which 
removes the protection of polite- 
ness, takes all duty off speech, and 
recognises free trade in every one’s 
fame, and a general right to lie with 
limited liability. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
ALEXIA KNOWS HER HUSBAND. 


Ir was fortunate for Isolind that 
she had such a companion as poor 
Mrs. Atheling. For it became im- 
possible that the girl could brood 
over her own sources of sorrow. 
Mrs. Atheling was in such a per- 
petual flutter of alarm, anxiety, and 
distress, and was seized in conse- 
quence by such a variety of com- 
plicated ailments, exhausting even 
her own power of description and 
baffling all medical skill, that Iso- 
lind’s faculties were taxed to the ut- 
termost to become consoler, guide, 
and nurse. When the good old 
lady turned from her own distresses 
to Isolind’s, the change was yet 
more disturbing to the luxury of 
grief’s indulgence ; for Mrs. Athel- 
ing’s sympathy was so restless, ex- 
citable, nervous, and withal sincere 
and loving, that out of sheer selfish- 
ness a sufferer would have feigned 
joy to escape it. So Isolind pre- 
ferred to hide her own troubles 
quite away and be the strengthener 
and consoler, the more especially 
as Mrs. Atheling had real need of 
consolation in the absence of her 
husband and its cause, and was 
one of the most kind and single- 
minded creatures living. 

The old lady had many little 
troubles too. The Styrian serving- 
maidens did not know and could 
not learn how to make milk-toast. 
Pumpkin-piewas unknown to them. 
There was no green corn to be 
‘eaten off the cob’ with butter. 
Mrs, Atheling vilipended the fruits, 
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as all true Americans vilipend the 
fruits of all other countries. The 
promised land itself could not have 
satisfied her for the absence of the 
delicious little peaches of New Jer- 
sey, which are sold by the quart 
in the streets of New York. Mrs. 
Atheling had travelled a great deal 
in her time; but she belonged to 
that class, much more common in 
Europe than in America, from whom 
no extent or variety of travelling 
ever rubs off the early wonder and 
irritation at finding that there are 
places where the dainties they love 
are not relished, and the habits 
which are their life are unknown. 
All this was good for Isolind. 
She had to be always making her- 
self useful (far exemple, she made 
the milk-toast), and she could not 
brood and mourn over her own 
trials. But even as it was, the 
light went sadly out of her eyes 
and the colour from her cheeks. 
Indeed, she had a great many 
troubles heaped suddenly on her 
young head. ‘The terrible scandal 
on her mother and her birth, the 
existence of such a father as Dy- 
sart or Jocelyn, the calamity which 
seemed to have been brought by 
him on her best friends, and finally 
the sacrifice of her love and of her 
lover—all these surely made up a 
heavy weight of suffering. ‘There 
was an added pain, too, in Angelo’s 
silence. She was firm in her re- 
solve—indeed, she could not think 
how any pure soul could resolve 
otherwise; she was thankful in one 
sense to him for not resisting it, 
and inflicting on her useless tor- 
PP 
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ture. But yet—but yet, he might 
have written! He might have writ- 
ten once! Just a few lines from 
him to her of tender farewell and 
love—a few lines to be carried in 
her bosom always, to be preserved 
there like an amulet, so that some 
vague sense of the enfolding pre- 
sence of his love might shed itself 
from his written words to her heart 
—something to be always borne 
by her when living, and to lie in 
her coffin when she lay there dead. 

Letters came regularly from Ath- 
eling ; but they gave little account 
of his business affairs, and even 
Isolind had now no knowledge of 
how deeply he might have been 
involved. 

At last he wrote something dis- 
tinct, and, on the whole, it was 
cheering. Things were not so bad 
as they might have been. He had 
lost the bulk of his property; he 
was no longer a rich man; and as 
he did not propose ever again to 
try to be, he might be called, in 


the Wall-street sense, a ruined man. 
But out of the wreck was saved 
enough for the old lady and Issy 
and himself to live comfortably, 
though frugally, and their habits 


had always been modest. He 
hoped Issy wouldn’t cry when she 
heard that they couldn’t hire a 
house in Fifth-avenue for the win- 
ter any more, and that he didn’t 
see his way to making much ofa 
figure at Saratoga this season. This, 
be it understood, was the good 
Judge’s fun—this allusion to Iso- 
lind—for he knew that she cared 
nothing for Fifth-avenue and de- 
tested Saratoga. He wanted to 
put things in as easy and jocular 
a light as he could; and he said 
the whole affair had been a good 
lesson to him against speculation 
and trying to amass useless heaps 
of money, and that he would be 
content with modest means for the 
future. This artful and disingenu- 
ous Judge wanted thus to make it 
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appear as if he had gone into the 
financial speculation of his own 
accord and out of a desire for the 
mere possession ofsuperfluous gain. 
Such was the policy of this crafty 
man in order that poor Issy might 
not have the pain of knowing that 
he had been ruined by her father, 
and for her sake. 

Then he went on to say that he 
thought for a little time they had 
better remain in Europe, where 
things were cheaper, and he would 
join them as soon as he could. But 
as he could not bear the idea of 
having to wander in search of them 
away into Styria (perhaps he wrote 
—he certainly would have said— 
‘way into Styria’), and longed to 
think of their welcoming him when 
he landed, he recommended that 
they should remove to a quiet 
pretty bathing- place which he 
named on the French coast, where 
he hoped soon to find them. 

Finally, he added : ‘ I have heard 
of Angelo Volney. He is gone to 
California, and is likely to do well, 
I am told. Old Verpool has taken 
him up. To be sure, Verpool ain’t 
over honest, but Volney is ; and if 
he can’t convert Verpool, which I 
take to be a moral impossibility, I 
am sure old Verpool can’t pervert 
him,’ 

Some things in this letter were 
consoling and gratifying to Isolind. 
She was glad to hear that Judge 
Atheling’s affairs were not looking 
so bad as they might have been, 
although she suspected he was do- 
ing all he could to make the cala- 
mity seem less than it really was. 
Then she was glad to be up and 
doing, to have to leave Styria and 
go anywhere. Then a new rush of 
life seemed to come with a shock 
like a pang into her heart at the 
mention of Angelo’s name. He 
was alive; he was well; people 
heard of him and from him. Though 
he was many, many thousands of 
miles away from her, yet she had 
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read his name. Only the heart that 
has been sick and faint with love’s 
privation can know the nourish- 
ment and stimulus which may thus 
be found in the few seemingly bar- 
ren words which enclose the be- 
loved one’s name. 

So the two women left the Sty- 
rian village and settled themselves 
—dropped anchor for the hour— 
in the French watering-place. This 
was a newly-discovered spot; a 
poet had found it out and built a 
villa there, hoping to be lonely, 
or at least to have the place all to 
himself and a few of his friends. 
But the friends had told other 
friends, and the rocks and the 
strand began to obtain a sort of 
celebrity. As yet, however, it was 
only in its transition stage, and not 
wholly given over, body and soul, 
to fashion. Isolind and Mrs. Athel- 
ing found pleasant lodgings there; 
and they walked by the sea of even- 
ings, along secluded parts of the 
strand, and were perhaps not un- 
happy. 

There was a new hotel in the 
place already—a somewhat pre- 
tentious establishment, with a great 
ball-room where there were dances 
of evenings ; and Isolind and her 
elderly charge usually avoided the 
hotel in their rambles. One even- 
ing, however, they chanced to pass 
its door, and a pale sad little lady 
seated at one of the upper windows 
saw them and called to them, and 
as they did not hear her, came 
quickly downstairs and followed 
them ; and then Isolind, hearing the 
rapid step, turned round and saw 
Alexia Walraven. 

Alexia came up with all her old 
impetuosity. 

‘Don’t you know me, Isolind, 
and didn’t you hear me call you? 
Am I so changed as all that? I 
am Alexia Scarlett—at least I was 
SO once.’ 

Isolind embraced the girl again 
and again. She could hardly speak 
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at first; for the sight of Alexia 
brought back memories that sent 
the tears rushing into her eyes. 
But the very silence of her welcome 
was so eloquent, that it thrilled 
poor Alexia’s heart with a strange 
and softening pang. 

‘You are changed, Isolind,’ she 
said; ‘you have grown pale and 
thin. You too are miserable ?” 

‘My dear Mrs. Walraven—’ 

*O don’t, Isolind, please, please 
don’t! don’t call me Mrs.—any- 
thing! Call me Alexia.’ 

‘Dear Alexia, I have had some 
troubles, but it is a joy to see you. 
Have you been long here?” 

‘We only came the day before 
yesterday, and I was sick of the 
place already and hated it; but 
now that you are here, I think I 
shall like it, if I can like anything.’ 

Isolind was observing in her own 
mind the change that had come 
over Alexia, who, always pale and 
fragile, had now a nervous eccen- 
tricity of glance and gesture, and a 
changing glitter in her eyes, which 
sadly marred the beauty that once 
was hers. But she had little more 
time for observation or reflection 
just then ; for Eric Walraven broke 
from a group of smoking loungers 
near the hotel door, and came up, 
hat in hand, to greet the Athelings. 
He, too, did not seem to have im- 
proved in appearance of late. There 
was a tone of flashiness and a sort 
of social defiance in his bearing 
which were new to him. He was 
less careful and elegant in his dress 
than of old, his complexion looked 
yellower than it used to do, and 
there were deeper lines in his face. 

He paid Isolind so many extra- 
vagant compliments that she was 
longing to get away, even though 
Alexia seemed almost to cling to 
her. Suddenly Alexia said : 

‘ You are going out this evening, 
Eric ?” 

He merely nodded assent. 

‘Then I'll walk up with Mrs, 
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Atheling and Isolind—if they will 
allow me—and sit with them in 
their rooms, and you can come for 
me. I may, Isolind, may I not? 
I so want to talk to you, and I am 
so lonely.’ 

‘ Alexia dislikes society in gene- 
ral,’ Eric interposed, ‘ and she dis- 
likes French society in especial. 
She w#// keep herself secluded. 
Only you, Miss Atheling, have the 
charm that can call her from her 
self-imposed solitude. For her— 
and for others — your presence 
sheds a new light over sea and 
shore.’ 

After one or two other compli- 
ments and with a grand bow he 
rejoined his friends, and the three 
women walked to the cottage. 
Alexia leaned on Isolind’s arm, 
and indeed clung to it, and they 
talked little on the way. When 
they reached the cottage, Isolind 
brought Alexia into her bedroom, 
and they were alone. 

Alexia plucked off her hat and 
flung it on a chair, and gathered 
herself up, half reclining, half 
crouching, on a little sofa. Isolind 
was coming over to sit by her and 
caress her when she said : 

‘Stand there, Isolind ; do, please, 
stand just there as you are, and let 
me look at you.’ 

Isolind smiled, blushed perhaps 
a little, but stood. 

* How long, dear, shall I remain?’ 

‘Just a moment. Yes, you are 
changed since the day when I first 
saw you; that day in Paris, don’t 
you remember? I hated you then, 
Isolind, because I thought your 
very looks insulted me with your 
happiness. I don’t hate you now.’ 

* Dear Alexia, I hope not. May 
I sit down yet ?’ 

‘In a moment. You look so 
picturesque now, I like to see you. 
No, there is nothing in your face 
now to insult me with happiness, 
and I am sorry for it, very, very 
sorry! I wish I could see that 
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bright light in your eyes again. I 
suppose you are hardly enough of 
a true Christian, Isolind, to be con- 
soled by the knowledge that there 
are others more unhappy than your- 
self, but there are such. I wish I 
could give back to you your hap- 
piness of that day in Paris, and 
bring back my own unhappiness 
with it.’ 

‘ Indeed, I wouldn’t accept such 
a sacrifice—’ 

‘Wouldn’t you? Thanks. You 
mean it well, Isolind. There, I 
tire you by keeping you in that 
one attitude ; but I like to look at 
you, and you are so good a girl 
that I know you are willing to give 
people pleasure. Strange that / 
should like you, and yet that you 
should be good. Will your days 
be long in the land, I wonder? 
Mine won't, for I never honoured 
my mother; but if the Powers above 
think it will be anything of a punish- 
ment to me to cut short my thread 
of life, they are rather mistaken.’ 

Isolind looked with pain on 
Alexia’s worn face, and listened 
with pain to her wild talk. She 
tried to bring her into some more 
cheerful mood by telling her of the 
beauty of the scenery all around, 
and of the pleasant rambles they 
should have together. But Alexia 
said : 

‘I shall be glad to be with you, 
Isolind, but I hate nature and natu- 
ral beauty, and sea and sky, and all 
the rest of it. I detest this place 
and every place. We are in banish- 
ment here, and shall have to stay 
here, I daresay. I only thank the 
fates that have sent you here into 
exile as well.’ 

‘It is really a kind of exile to 
me,’ said Isolind, smiling, ‘and yet 
I like the place, and I mean to try 
to make you like it too.’ 

‘O, I don’t dislike it more than 
any other spot on earth. Lon- 
don is detestable ; Paris is odious. 
There is only one little scrap of 
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the whole world to which I look 
forward with any interest or liking 
or longing ; and I don’t even know 
where that little scrap isto be found. 
I only mean my grave, Isolind— 
don't look shocked. This place, I 
believe, is unluckily very healthy, 
although you don’t seem evidence 
that way. Ah, yes, 1 see more and 
more how much you have changed. 
You are worn and thin, but you 
look all the handsomer for it, I 
think. Isolind, you will look so 
beautiful when you are dead—I 
mean if the kind gods send you 
death soon, now that you are young. 
Don’t you ever pray for death ?’ 
‘Dear Alexia, what funereal 
thoughts! No, I don’t pray for 


death ; there are some people who 
don’t want me to die, and would 
miss me if I were not with them, 
and so I am content to live—al- 
though indeed I have little to hope 
for that makes life worth having. 
But you, Alexia, you surely can’t 


have—’ 

‘Any reason to long for death, 
you were going to say? O, no, of 
course not. I am very happy— 
don’t I look so?’ 

‘You don’t look so,’ said Isolind, 
coming over to the girl and kneel- 
ing beside her sofa, and taking one 
of Alexia’s thin white hands in hers. 
‘You have been sick, I am afraid.’ 

‘We seem a remarkably happy 
pair of women, don’t we? No, I 
haven’t been sick ; at least I don’t 
remember if I have. But I have 
been sick of life, and I am so, and 
that’s worse than other sickness, 
Isolind.’ 

‘Yet you have much, dear, to be 
happy and thankful for. If you 
only knew how my life is darkened 
and saddened, and how very hope- 
less it is in some ways. Alexia, 
your mother will send for you some 
day and be reconciled to you, and 
you have your husband—’ 

‘No, Isolind, no,’ cried Alexia, 
so suddenly and sharply that Iso- 
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lind started back ; ‘I have not my 
husband any more. I have lost 
him. I never loved any one in all 
the world but him, and he cares 
nothing about me — nothing, no- 
thing, nothing!’ 

And the poor young woman 
buried her face among the cushions 
of the sofa and sobbed like a heart- 
broken child. 

Isolind put herarms round Alexia 
and raised her, and drew her to- 
ward her own bosom, and tried to 
console her. Alexia was so small 
and slight that Isolind could have 
carried her like a child in her arms, 
and she now felt to her almost as 
she might feel to a child. Alexia 
sobbed and sobbed until utter ex- 
haustion came on, and then she 
told Isolind, in broken and hardly 
coherent sentences, her miserable 
story, of which the whole purport 
and burden simply was, that Eric 
did not love her any more. _Iso- 
lind made some efforts to reassure 
her, to persuade her that she was 
mistaken ; that she was only too sen- 
sitive, and wrongly interpreted her 
husband’s manner perhaps. ‘The 
attempt was quite in vain. Alexia 
only repeated the dismal refrain of 
her wail. 

‘He cares nothing for me any 
more ; he doesn’t even pretend or 
try to keep up an appearance. I 
am only a bore and an annoyance 
to him ; he would be glad if I were 
dead. I don’t blame him so much. 
Nobody ever liked me, except per- 
haps Angelo Volney ; for Charles 
Escombe didn’t know anything 
about me, so he counts for nothing. 
Everybody always detested me, 
from my mother down, But I didn’t 
care; I detested everybody else. 
Only him, only him I loved, and 
now he hates me too ”” 

That was a sad and weary even- 
ing. Alexia rallied a little after 
awhile, and occasionally showed 
some flashes of her old spirit in 
conversation when Mrs. Atheling 
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was present. But the sadness was 
always overhanging, and when Eric 
Walraven came, his presence did 
little to brighten the atmosphere. 
It was painful and pitiful to see 
how Alexia hung upon his words 
and looks, and fawned upon him, 
and almost crouched at his feet. 
All the old fierceness of her nature 
seemed to have died out of her, to 
have been extinguished in the glare 
of her unhappy love, as a fire is 
extinguished by the sunlight. For 
him, he seemed to take a positive 
pleasure in humiliating or ignoring 
her; and his attentions to Isolind 
were such as to make the latter feel 
always uncomfortable and some- 
times resentful. 

During the next few days Mrs. 
Walraven was a constant visitor to 
the cottage of the Athelings, and 
Isolind and she had many rambles 
together. Alexia was a depressing 
and sad companion, but Isolind 
gladly sacrificed all feeling of per- 
sonal comfort to the task of en- 
deavouring to console and encour- 
age her. Mr. Eric did not present 
himself often. Isolind’s manner 
had been too decidedly repelling, 
and he had a cluster of friends in 
and about the hotel with whom he 
smoked and played billiards a good 
deal. Intruth, Eric was at present 
literally an exile. London could 
no longer contain him. Creditors 
were importunate and unrelenting, 
and he had fled to France in order 
to gain time to think over his situa- 
tion and find out what was next to 
be done. 

Things had come to an almost 
desperate pass with him. His poem, 
the Mystery of the Uni had at- 
tracted no attention. He owed so 
much money to his publisher that 
he did not care to attempt any far- 
ther literary enterprise, inasmuch as 
his labour could only go in liquida- 
tion of the debt. He had exhausted 
all his friends and their purses ; the 
Hon. Oscar McAlpine had lately 
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thrown him over altogether. He 
had begged of Gostick in vain, 
Lady Judith proved to be calmly 
implacable as destiny itself. In 
Alexia he had found not a treasure 
and source of income, but a mere 
incumbrance and nuisance. 

One evening he came in from the 
billiard-room to his wife’s apart- 
ment looking specially dispirited 
and sullen. Alexia’s eyes brightened 
—they always did—when she saw 
the manly form of her noble master. 

Eric flung himself on the sofa. 

* Alexia,’ he said, ‘I wish to 
Heaven you could do something 
to help us. It’s too bad that you 
can do nothing. Look here, can’t 
you write to old Gostick ? 

‘ Write to Mr. Gostick, Eric—for 
what ?” 

‘For money, of course. Do you 
think we can live on air? If we 
don’t get some money somewhere, 
we can’t even stay here. You really 
might try to do something, since 
you have been the cause ofall this. 
I think if you wrote to old Gostick 
and begged of him, it might soften 
him a bit; I'll tell you what to say. 
Though I don’t know; perhaps you 
could do it better in your own kind 
of way.’ 

‘ Eric, I can’t turn beggar, indeed 
I can’t, and beg of poor Mr. Gos- 
tick, whom we always laughed at. 
Are we really so poor as all that ? 

He laughed a bitter laugh. 

‘So poor that we shall soon have 
nothing at all. If I hadn’t won a 
few napoleons at cards the other 
night, I don’t know where we should 
be. Will you write to old Gostick 
—yes or no?’ 

‘I will not write to him,’ she said, 
some of her old temper reasserting 
itself. ‘I won't write a begging- 
letter to him or to anybody. Let 
us starve or poison ourselves if we 
can do nothing in life; but I am 
no beggar, and never will stoop to 
crave for alms !’ 

‘ Very spirited indeed,’ Eric calm- 
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ly said. ‘Nothing can be finer. 
Well, then, you must only accept 
your mother’s conditions and go 
back to her. I can’t support you 
any longer, Alexia, and that’s the 
sum of the situation.’ 

‘Eric, what do you mean by ac- 
cepting my mother’s conditions ? 
I don’t understand you.’ 

‘ Lady Judith offers,’ he answered 
very composedly, ‘to receive you 
back under her roof rather than 
allow you to starve. I think vou 
had better go to her.’ 

‘ But, Eric dear love, you terrify 
me. Good God! you don’t mean 
to say you have humbled yourself 
and me so far as to write to Lady 
Judith ?” 

‘I have written several letters to 
Lady Judith,’ he coldly replied. ‘I 
can’t afford to-stand on dignity.’ 

Alexia stood up, all trembling 
with wonder, shame, and anger. 

‘You wrote to Lady Judith? 
You stooped to her—asked her for 
money ?” 

‘Certainly. I wrote to her many 
very eloquent and powerful letters, 
beseeching her to consider the de- 
stitute condition of her daughter, 
and to open her purse-strings on 
our behalf.’ 

*O, my God! 
did she reply ?” 

‘She did not condescend to take 
the slightest notice of my supplica- 
tions, until at last I told her, with 
what I consider highly honourable 
frankness, that I should soon be 
positively unable to support her 
dear daughter any more, and that 
the granddaughter of the Earl of 
Coryden—to whom, by the way, I 
also wrote, praying for his inter- 
cession and cooperation—that the 
granddaughter of the Earl would 
have to go into the workhouse. 
Then her ladyship wrote, offering 
to receive you under her roof—you 
can see her letter; it is remarkably 
cool and curt—and I think, dear, 
you had better go.’ 


And she—what 
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‘O Eric, for shame, for shame! 
—O you coward—you mean un- 
manly coward! O, why did I ever 
marry you! I hate you—I hate 
you |’ 

Alexia threw herself on the 
floor, and hid her face from the 
light. Eric looked down at her with 
perfect indifference: her attitude 
was quite unpicturesque, so there 
was positively nothing to interest 
him. Presently she rose and con- 
fronted him. 

‘First ofall,’ she asked, and there 
was a strange glitter in her eyes, 
‘is this true ?’ 

‘Is what true ?” 

‘This story you tell me about 
your having written to my mother.’ 

* True as gospel. I will show you 
the noble lady’s autograph reply.’ 

‘I will never go near my mother 
—never. Find where my father 
is—you know something of him— 
and I will go to Aim.’ 

Eric laughed. 

‘I think that little comedy ought 
to be now regarded as played out. 
My dear Alexia, I know no more 
about your father than the child 
unborn.’ 

* But you did—you did—’ 

‘Not I, child ; nothing at all. I 
never knew anything but what I 
heard from you and guessed.’ 

‘But all that you told me—and 
the messages—and the letters in 
the Zimes ? 

‘All pious frauds, child ; and very 
cleverly done, I think. In love, 
Alexia, all is held to be fair. I 
wrote those mysterious missives 
with mine own hand.’ 

* My God, can this be true! All 
that was a fraud and a lie? 

‘At lovers’ perjuries, Alexia, Jove 
laughs. I swear to you—and I am 
now no longer a lover perjuring 
myself—I swear to you that I never 
knew anything about your father, 
and that I invented the whole thing 
to captivate your filial little heart.’ 

*‘O, was there ever in all the 
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world such a wretched, ruined, 
miserable girl!—was there ever 
known such base and wicked trea- 
chery! O, how I loved you, Eric, 
and trusted in you! Why did you 
marry me—why? You have been 
cruelly candid with me at last ; let 
me have that question candidly 
answered too—why did you marry 
me?” 

‘ Partly,’ he answered with un- 
moved composure, ‘ because I had 
great—and as it seems now quite 
absurd — expectations from your 
family. I thought your father might 
possibly have assigned you a for- 
tune ; I thought your mother would 
certainly forgive us in the regular 
** Bless you, my children” fashion, 
and give us plenty of money.’ 

‘One question more. Did you 
ever—in all this time—really love 
me?’ There was a terrible choking 
and gaspingin the throat of the poor 
girl as she put this sad question. 

Eric threw back his curls, and 
looked at his white hands. 

‘Do you press for an answer, 
Alexia ?’ 

‘I do.’ 

‘Well, then, I don’t fancy I ever 
did love you in your sense—in the 
romantic kind of way. I don’t 
think I have much of that sort of 
thing in me; and, besides, women 
have generally fallen in love with 
me, and spared me all that trouble. 
I liked you well enough—you were 
a new sensation ; but you know very 
well that you are rather a provoking 
sort of woman; and you tire me 
immensely. I am not made perhaps 
for the joys of domestic life ; and, 
at all events, I haven’t now the 
means of paying for them. So I 
really don’t see that you can do 
anything better, Alexia, than to eat 
humble pie for once, and go back 
to your mother.’ 

And with these words he rose 
from the sofa, took out his cigar- 
case, lighted a cigar, and left the 
room. As he went he hummed 
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some bars of ‘ Dites-lui,’ from Za 
Grande Duchesse, then in the zenith 
of its popularity. He was feeling 
better already, some of the burden 
of his care having been lifted off 
his shoulders. The revelation had 
been made which must have come 
soon in any case; and Alexia had 
really raised less of a row about it 
than he expected. She would go 
back to her mother now; she would 
never stay with him after what he 
had told her ; and he should be rid 
of her. She really was a dreadful 
little bore and nuisance; and it 
was horrible when one was so poor 
to have to drag a wife about with 
one; and he couldn’t support Alexia, 
and didn’t know what to do with 
her. Then, if her mother should 
relent and leave Alexia any money, 
he could take his wife back again. 
He would have no difficulty in any 
case in getting hold of the money. 
But his own impression now was, 
that Lady Judith would never give 
Alexia a sixpence; and therefore 
it was much better she should go 
back. 

So his heart felt considerably re- 
lieved. As he went down the stairs 
one of the chambermaids of the 
hotei passed up. He observed that 
she was a pretty and piquante-look- 
ing fille, and as he gazed after her, 
he quite admired her neat ankles. 
Then he noted mentally the fact, 
that for days back he had not been 
in spirit enough to observe whether 
any woman was pretty or ugly, and 
he became complacent and en- 
couraged by this evidence of im- 
proving condition ; and he thought 
there was still balm in Gilead, and 
that he might yet have a bright 
future. There was quite a charm- 
ing elasticity and buoyancy in this 
poet’s nature, and things began to 
wear a rosy aspect in his eyes again. 
Even marriage, Eric thought, is not 
always irreparable. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
‘HOW IS IT WITH ME WHEN EVERY 
NOISE APPALS ME ?” 

Lavy JupirH had returned to 
London, and again occupied the 
house where she had passed so 
many weary years. She scorned to 
yield so much even to her own 
weakness as to seek out a place 
less haunted by the ghosts of old 
memories. She went back to the 
sadly familiar rooms, and never 
shrank for one moment from cross- 
ing any threshold, whatever the 
shadows which hovered around it. 
She was glad to get back from 
Rome, which oppressed her with 
a sense of hopeless idleness and 
ignoble ruin. She was still more 
glad to escape from the society of 
her own family, who had urged on 
her marriage in the first instance, 
and who, having always disapprov- 
ed of her adoption of Angelo, were 
now inclined to congratulate her 
and themselves on his disappear- 
ance. No society could be more 
uncongenial to her than that of her 
father and mother ; no atmosphere 
sO oppressive to her active ener- 
getic mind as that of the papal 
city. She could not breathe freely 
in a place where there were so 
many beggars, where idle men lay 
all day in the sun on the steps of 
a church, waiting for other men 
hardly less idle, but calling them- 
selves artists, to employ them as 
models and paint them into pic- 
tures, 

She threw herself at once into 
her old life of beneficent activity. 
There was no useful institution 
which had not her helping hand ; 
and she strove to found new insti- 
tutions and to diffuse new thoughts. 
There was no great foreign cause 
to which she did not give her full 
sympathies and her ready aid. She 
understood politics, home and for- 
eign, as few women did. When 
nine out of every ten of her class 
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were making dolts of themselves on 
the subject of the American war ; 
when members of the House of 
Lords, in the confidence and pleni- 
tude of their grotesque ignorance, 
were incessantly wondering why the 
Mississippi could not be accepted 
as the boundary between North and 
South, Lady Judith could have gone 
over every branch of the subject 
with Charles Sumner or Wendell 
Phillips, and never shown herself 
lacking in knowledge. Gradually 
she had become a sort of celebrity, 
a person of authority and influence ; 
and men of mark and power, men 
whose brains were big with schemes 
which promised to revolutionise 
material worlds and worlds of 
thought, came to talk with her and 
to consult her. ‘To her fresh and 
vigorous intellect nothing was too 
new to receive consideration. She 
had not one single taint of the ‘old 
fogey’ disposition in her ; her mind 
was as clear as her complexion. 
More than forty years of age, Lady 
Judith was only in her prime of 
womanhood ; and yet the charm, 
the one charm which with all her 
queenly beauty and superbly fe- 
minine outlines of form she speci- 
ally wanted, was the simple charm 
of womanhood. 

Her life was, for all its activity 
and its beneficence, a sad and 
weary existence. One terrible dread 
had lately haunted her, one fearful 
doubt, almost as appalling to a 
woman of her nature as a doubt 
of heaven and God. She began to 
doubt of her own capacity to see 
and act aright. Her whole life had 
hitherto been moulded and guided 
by a profound egotistic faith in her 
own judgment, her own moral prin- 
ciples, and even her own impulses. 
She had lived in that faith, and 
now it was breaking down. Only 
profound stupidity can always, de- 
spite every shock, keep up a belief 
in its own infallibility ; ; and Lady 
Judith had no stupidity about her, 
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and had received many severe 
shocks of late. Everything which 
she had taken in hand, and into 
the elements of which human love 
and human passion entered, had 
gone wrong with her and failed ; 
and her mind was too active, her 
principles were too just, to allow 
her to be content always with throw- 
ing the blame on destiny or the 
perverse wickedness of others. She 
began to doubt seriously whether 
she had dealt wisely or even justly 
with Alexia’s younger days. She 
even found herself going over men- 
tally her own early married life, 
and wondering why it was that all 
people used to regard her husband 
as noble, high-minded, and pure, a 
man made to guide and to rule; and 
why she had never understood him 
in that sense, seen him in that light. 
Thus painfully studying herself, 
thus growing so far into doubt of 
her past that all the good she could 
do in the present began to seem 
an expiation rather than a spon- 
taneous work of benevolence, she 
came gradually into a faint under- 
standing of the utter feebleness and 
untrustworthiness of human codes 
of justice, and that love, after all, 
is the law and the light. 

In the true sense, Lady Judith 
with all her religious devotion had 
never hitherto been a Christian. 
Love and mercy and pity, not the 
mere practical doing of good, dis- 
tinguish the new dispensation from 
the old. Lady Judith would have 
been greatly amazed to hear that 
she was now for the first time, hav- 
ing passed her fortieth year, being 
converted to Christianity by events 
and the discipline of sorrow. Yet 
this and none other was the process 
going on within her. 

But she could not yet bring her- 
self to forgive Eric Walraven. He 
had deceived her; he had taught 
Alexia to deceive her; and she 
hated deceit. ‘Then she despised 
him for his cowardice and mean- 
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ness. He began to persecute her 
with letters, which she contemptu- 
ously flung into the fire. Had he 
held a firm and manly front and 
stood aloof from her, perhaps in 
the change which was growing in 
her nature she might have relented 
towards him. But his craven sup- 
plications utterly disgusted her; 
and she did not even believe that 
he was as needy as he pretended 
to be. As he had told Alexia, he 
wrote to the Earl of Coryden, be- 
seeching the earl’s intercession with 
his daughter, Lady Judith; and 
Coryden, a stingy and selfish old 
peer, who always hated Alexia be- 
cause she never showed him the 
least respect, and who was horribly 
alarmed at the idea of any appeal 
for money being made to him, told 
Lady Judith in affright that she was 
really bound to do something for 
her child’s husband ; and this sort 
of interference only rendered Lady 
Judith less placable than before. 

A little discovery that she made 
by chance somewhat altered Lady 
Judith’s resolve, and urged her to 
endeavour at least to succour and 
rescue Alexia. Among her many 
charitable undertakings was one for 
the reclamation of the class of per- 
sons whom we upright individuals 
who never have sinned complacent- 
ly term ‘fallen women.’ Lady Judith 
became interested in one poor girl 
of this class, who seemed to have 
some education and a good dispo- 
sition. She became a special bene- 
factress to this girl; and although 
she never made any prying inquiry, 
yet she won the girl’s confidence, 
and heard, unasking, her melan- 
choly story. She learned that this 
girl owed her degradation to Eric 
Walraven, and had been aban- 
doned by him. This was in fact a 
young woman already passingly al- 
luded to, whom Eric always remem- 
bered with pleasure and satisfaction 
because of the picturesque attitude 
into which she had fallen in the 
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wild agony and passion of her grief 
when she learned that he was leav- 
ing her for ever. One discovery 
leads to others; and Lady Judith 
came gradually to know that her 
poet son-in-law was one of the 
meanest and most pitiful of sen- 
sualists and profligates—a man 
without the fierce passions and stu- 
pendous guilt of a Don Juan or a 
Lovelace ; but a sensuous heartless 
thing, who delighted to play with 
any and every woman who could 
be fooled without trouble or danger. 
Lady Judith rightly judged that for 
a paltry sinner of this class reclam- 
ation is far more difficult than for 
an offender of graver and grander 
mould. There is some stuff to 
work in the one; there is nothing 
in the other. She thought the best 
thing that could be done was to 
get Alexia out of such a man’s 
clutches altogether ; and therefore 
she wrote the letter of which Wal- 
raven had spoken, and offered to 
take back her daughter, but refused 
to receive her daughter’s husband. 
Lady Judith knew that such an 
offer made directly by her to Alexia 
would be rejected with disdain. 
But she rightly guessed that Wal- 
raven, seeing no prospect of per- 
sonal advantage, would now be tired 
of Alexia and anxious to get rid of 
her; and she counted much upon 
the indignation Alexia would feel 
towards him when his willingness 
to send her home should be made 
apparent. She did not count upon 
or understand the strength of 
Alexia’s unreasonable love for the 
husband who had beguiled and was 
willing to abandon her. Lady Ju- 
dith had not yet come to under- 
stand fully what love should reckon 
for in human calculations. 

One day, when she returned from 
some of her charitable expeditions, 
she found a visitor awaiting her 
whom she had hardly expected to 
see, but whom she welcomed with 
real cordiality. ‘This was Charles 
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Escombe, just come back from his 
long tour in America and round 
the world. The proud forlorn lady’s 
heart warmed and softened towards 
Alexia’s old lover and suitor. He 
looked healthy and hardy, deeply 
embrowned by sun and sea, and 
he wore a huge fair beard. 

When they had interchanged 
friendly greetings, and talked for 
some time over Escombe’s travels, 
and his plans for a career in Eng- 
lish politics, he suddenly plunged 
into another subject, and said, with 
the manner of one who is deter- 
mined tohave a thing out somehow, 

*‘O, by the way, Lady Judith, 
you know I came home through 
France—landed at Marseilles, you 
know ?” 

‘Yes, Charles.’ 

‘Well, I just ran on to Paris; 
and coming home, I stayed a day 
or two to see a fellow at the new 
place they have found out near 
Trouville, you know—nice little 
place too.’ 

‘So I am told.’ 

Lady Judith now began to guess 
what was coming, and why Es- 
combe’s brown complexion was 
growing red, and he kept his eyes 
fixed on the carpet. 

‘Yes, very nice. Well, you know, 
I heard that Alexia—I mean Mrs. 
Walraven—was there.’ 

‘She is there, I believe. Did you 
see her?’ 

‘No, I didn’t see her. I thought 
perhaps she mightn’t care to; and 
indeed, Lady Judith, I don’t think 
I felt quite up to the mark; but I 
saw that fellow—I mean I saw her 
husband.’ 

‘You knew him before ? 

‘I knew him in a kind of way, 
as one knows all sorts of fellows. 
But I’m afraid, Lady Judith, he will 
prove a downright cad. He’s up to 
his eyes in debt, and he only gam- 
bles and hangs around there with a 
very queer lot ; and, by Jove, it’s a 
pity if something can’t be done.’ 
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‘What could be done, Charles ? 
I can’t reform the man.’ 

‘No; but perhaps, for her sake, 
you know, if something could be 
done to set him up in some way— 
he is the sort of fellow that might 
get on well enough if he only had 
anything to live on. You see, Lady 
Judith, there are plenty of us who 
only get on decently because we 
haven’t to work hard for our liv- 
ing. I daresay half of us would be 
no better than he only just for 
our good luck and having money 
enough. Now if some place could 
be found for him, or—or—some- 
thing done of that kind, and some 
of his debts paid off, I daresay he 
would turn out a very good hus- 
band, and make her happy. I know 
you'll excuse me, Lady Judith; I 
want to see Alexia happy, and I 
couldn't help just saying this.’ 

Escombe had heard a great deal 
more than he cared to tell, and 
Lady Judith guessed as much. He 
had heard that Walraven was sink- 
ing into more and more doubt- 
ful companionship, and that poor 
Alexia’s ways were growing more 
and more eccentric and alarming. 
He had been approached by Walra- 
ven, and had refrained, for her sake, 
from rebuffing him; and he had 
freely lent him money, and had 
come away with sad misgivings for 
Alexia’s future. 

‘You have a good heart, Charles 
Escombe ; and I have reason to 
grieve, and you have cause to be 
glad, that that unhappy and lost 
girl did not appreciate you as you 
deserved. But I at least don’t feel 
inclined to pay tribute to a swind- 
ling adventurer—to reward him be- 
cause he robbed me of my daughter.’ 

* But, Lady Judith—pray excuse 
me—something will have to be 
done ; it will indeed. Not for his 
sake, of course, but for hers. You 
don’t know—you haven’t been over 
there, and don’t know what people 
say ; but I do assure you he won't 
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do anything for himself or for her; 
and you can’t leave things to go on 
much longer as they are going.’ 

Lady Judith thought her cup of 
shame and misery was pretty nearly 
full. Her daughter was the wife 
of an outcast English adventurer, 
whose poverty, shifts, and swind- 
lings were the scandal even of the 
very unfastidious society of a French 
bathing-place ! 

‘Nothing shall be done for him 
—at least nothing by me or with 
my consent, Charles,’ she said de- 
cisively; ‘but I must try to do 
something to save her, before it is 
too late.’ 

The very next day she had occa- 
sion to attend a meeting of some 
charitable society in Exeter Hall ; 
and when the proceedings were 
over and the crowd was breaking 
up, Lady Judith, who was accom- 
panied by Charles Escombe (when 
in town the young man delighted 
to be her faithful henchman), saw 
a stout gray person, who was very 
shabbily dressed, bustling over to- 
wards her. This person carried a 
thick stick, and wore cotton gloves. 

‘Beg pardon, Lady Judith,’ he 
began to say; ‘you don’t remem- 
ber me, I suppose.—How d’ye do, 
Mr. Escombe? Glad to see you 
back again in England.’ 

Charles Escombe, who made it 
part of the business of his life to 
know everybody, hastened to an- 
ticipate Lady Judith’s struggling 
memory, into which some painful 
association was beginning to force 
itself, by presenting Mr. Gostick. 
Lady Judith bowed coldly. 

‘No pleasant association with 
me, ma’am, I daresay,’ the Lanca- 
shire man went on. ‘ Don’t wonder 
that you should wish to forget me 
and mine; but I'd take it as a fa- 
vour if you would allow me to say 
six words to you just now.’ 

Lady Judith was somewhat soft- 
ened by Mr. Gostick’s blunt hon- 
esty. 











‘I owe you thanks, Mr. Gostick. 
You once did your best to serve 
and help me; you at least have 
nothing with which to reproach 
yourself. Pray say anything you 
please ; I am wholly at your ser- 
vice.’ 

Charles Escombe fell back a lit- 
tle, and talked with two or three 
of the orators of the evening. The 
great hall was now studded with 
little chatting groups of people, 
waiting for the crowd to get out of 
the doors. 

‘Well, Lady Judith,’ Mr. Gos- 
tick began, ‘it’s about this poor 
little girl and that nephew of mine. 
I wish I hadn’t to talk about such 
a subject, for of course I know how 
painful it is; but, you see, this fel- 
low is always writing to me, and, 
I daresay, to you—’ 

‘He has written to me several 
times; but I have not replied to 
most of his appeals, Mr. Gostick.’ 

‘Nor I, Lady Judith—nor I, 
ma’am. I don’t care one straw 
what becomes of him, now that his 
poor father and mother are both 
dead ; but then the poor girl, you 
see. Lady Judith, that fellow is 
capable of anything—I mean any- 
thing shabby and sneaking. I don’t 
think he would have the spirit to 
commit a burglary or a murder. 
He left his mother to die —the 
mother who loved the scamp like 
the apple of her eye—he left her 
to die, and never went near her. 
He'll desert that young woman, 
ma’am, take my word for it, the 
moment he finds he can’t squeeze 
anything out of us.’ 

‘Us! Lady Judith was grow- 
ing to respect the man, but still 
this conjunction was very trying. 
‘Us! Lady Judith Scarlett and 
the Lancashire weaver with the 
cotton gloves! Gostick said ‘us’ 
quite fearlessly. Lady Judith and 
he were the only persons with mo- 
ney in the business, and he knew 
perfectly well that he had as much 
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money as any aristocratic lady in 
the land. 

‘I have no doubt, Mr. Gostick, 
that your nephew is capable of any 
baseness’ (for the life of her, she 
could not help dealing the little 
stab contained in the words ‘ your 
nephew’) ; ‘and I would rescue my 
daughter, if I could.’ 

‘Rescue, ma’am, is rather late, 
I fear, when we are talking of man 
and wife’ (that was Mr. Gostick’s 
touch in return; the proud lady’s 
daughter was, after all, the wife 
of Gostick’s nephew); ‘but I was 
thinking that the first loss is the 
best, you know, and that it would 
be better even to support an idle 
worthless fellow than to run the risk 
of bringing misery on an innocent 
girl. I think of my own daughters, 
Lady Judith, and I am very un- 
easy about that poor young woman, 
though I never set eyes upon her 
in all my life. Now, you know, I 
was thinking that your ladyship— 
excuse my blunt way of coming to 
the point—has plenty of money, 
and I am pretty well to do. Can’t 
we combine to pay this fellow into 
good behaviour? Can’t we make 
him an allowance, conditional en- 
tirely upon his living a decent life, 
and taking care of his wife? I 
worked hard to make my own 
money ; but still I am ready to go 
pound for pound with your lady- 
ship in some arrangement like that. 
Fix the allowance at anything you 
like, I don’t care what ; I'll pay the 
half of it, and I'll make all the 
arrangements—you sha’n’t have a 
bit of trouble.’ 

The red blood mounted into 
Lady Judith’s face. Good God! 
had it come to this, that her only 
daughter was to be supported by 
subscription from the pocket of a 
vulgar plebeian! True, that even 
at the moment her better nature 
saw how much there was of ster- 
ling benevolence and honest man- 
hood about Gostick’s proposal. 
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None the less she felt it like an 
insult and an outrage. Her lips 
quivered, her limbs trembled, her 
eyebrows contracted. 

‘Mr. Gostick,’ she said coldly, 
‘I don’t need any combination or 
partnership in the support of my 
daughter. I am obliged to you for 
your concern on her behalf. It 
does you credit, and you are na- 
turally grieved for the wrong done 
by your nephew; but you need 
not trouble yourselfabout my daugh- 
ter ; I can take care of her. Good- 
evening.’ 

And she made a stately bow; 
and taking Charles Escombe’s arm, 
she turned away and left poor Gos- 
tick planté Za. 

‘What an ass I am? grumbled 
that senator. ‘Serves me quite 
right. What business was it of 
mine if the Earl of Coryden’s grand- 
daughter hadn’t a rag to her back, 
or went into the union workhouse ? 
If ever I interfere again! Well, 
I’ve done my part, and my mind is 


clear, and I’m sorry for the poor 
young woman ; but her mother has 
let me see plainly enough that it’s 


no business of mine. “ Proffered 
service stinks,” says the proverb.’ 

‘Now, Gostick, what about that 
committee ?’ said a great railway 
contractor, a baronet and member 
of Parliament, to whom Gostick 
was of more importance than all 
the aristocratic dames who ever 
wore a petticoat; and he hooked 
his arm in Gostick’s and bore him 
away, talking into his ear as they 
traversed the hall and descended 
the stairs. The Lancashire mem- 
ber soon forgot all about Lady 
Judith’s hauteur, and even had no 
pressing recollection for the mo- 
ment of poor Alexia’s possible 
misery. 

As Escombe was handing Lady 
Judith to her carriage, she stopped 
for a moment, and asked him ab- 
ruptly, 

‘Do you know—have you heard 
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anything of Aer, of Alexia, Charles, 
which you have not told me ?’ 

‘How do you mean, Lady Ju- 
dith? I don’t quite understand.’ 

‘Did you hear anything which 
made you believe that she herseli 
is unhappy, that her mind seems 
disturbed ?’ 

‘Well, you know of course I 
didn’t take everything I heard for 
granted. People talk so much in 
those little places ; and then French 
people think we are all so odd; 
and Alexia always rather piqued 
herself on not being like everybody 
else.’ 

‘But what did you hear? Do, 
pray, tell me. Remember, I am 
the girl’s mother.’ 

Charles Escombe was too kind- 
hearted and had too profound a 
regard for Lady Judith to feel in- 
clined to ask whether she had al- 
ways remembered the fact herself. 
Still the question did for the mo- 
ment embarrass him and make him 
hesitate ; and Lady Judith saw this, 
and hastened to say, 

‘No one can know how faithfully 
I tried to do my duty to my daugh- 
ter, and how utterly ungovernable 
she proved to be. But she still is 
my daughter; and if the man to 
whom she has given herself up is 
unable to protect her, I must of 
course try todo so. Tell me, then, 
what it was that people said of 
Alexia.’ 

‘Well, they seemed to think that 
her health was giving way, and that 
perhaps—but one can’t mind such 
rumours.’ 

‘That perhaps what ?’ 

‘That her mind was becoming 
a little affected. He, that fellow 
Walraven,’ Escombe said with 2 
great burst—‘ he told me as much 
himself. He made a sort of whin- 
ing appeal, and declared he didn't 
know what to do ; but indeed, Lady 
Judith, I have discovered the fellow 
to be such a confounded liar, that 
one can hardly attach any import- 
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ance to a word coming out of his 
mouth.’ 

Not a syllable more said Lady 
Judith on the subject ; but a chord 
had been struck to which all her 
secret fears and suspicions and 
conscience-prompted doubts gave 
ready and terrible echo. With her 
growing emancipation from the im- 
prisonment of mere egotism had 
been rising the doubt whether, in 
dealing with Alexia lately as a sane 
and sound and wilfully-erring daugh- 
ter, she had not been making a sad 
mistake. Lady Judith had of late 
set down her daughter’s eccentri- 
city of manner and temper as sheer 
affectation, and had resented any 
other suggestion as impertinent and 
absurd. As a person blessed with 


powerful vision finds it hard to 
realise the fact that another person 
can be short-sighted ; as a lover of 
money can hardly understand that 
there are other beings indifferent 
to gain, so Lady Judith’s clear, 
firm, egotistic intellect was scepti- 


cal on the subject of lurking in- 
sanity in others. One of the many 
sources of torment to her in her 
bringing up of Alexia was the con- 
viction, that ill-judging lookers-on 
were constantly pitying the girl, 
and making allowances for her on 
the score of personal eccentricities 
and extravagances, which she, Lady 
Judith, secretly believed to be wil- 
ful and malignant affectations. But 
now the doubt began to intrude 
upon her, ghastly and appalling as 
a phantom, that perhaps she had 
utterly misunderstood her daughter, 
and failed in her duty all the time ; 
that while she rashly believed her- 
self to be dealing justly and fol- 
lowing Heaven’s guidance and ap- 
proval, she was playing false to 
nature, and perverting the ordi- 
nance of Providence itself. Great 
heavens ! how otherwise could she 
explain the terrible reality of the 
fact, that everything had gone 
wrong with her—that the elements 
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themselves seemed to war against 
her? 

Indeed, the poor lady was heavi- 
ly punished for her pride. She went 
to her lonely home feeling that she 
could have welcomed better the 
more utter solitude of a cavern. 
Perhaps now for the first time did 
she begin to feel really deserted. 
Her pride and her sense of per- 
sonal righteousness had fled from 
her at last, even as her husband, 
her daughter, and her adopted son 
had done. 

Lady Judith had now a com- 
panion or reader, a superior sort of 
young woman from Scotland, who 
could write most of her letters for 
her, and who had not lived with 
her in the days of Alexia and An- 
gelo. Lady Judith could not en- 
dure anybody in the house who 
had seen her in one of her former 
epochs. Therefore, as she had done 
when her husband disappeared, so 
she did after the flight of Alexia 
and Angelo—made a clean sweep 
of the household, and introduced 
wholly new faces. 

‘Shall I read you something, 
Lady Judith?’ said Miss Bruce, 
when the great lady, looking weary 
and haggard, entered her study or 
boudoir — more of study or even 
oratory than boudoir. 

‘Do, please, Miss Bruce. That 
review of Darwin, perhaps, from the 
Quarterly. 

Lady Judith leaned forward in 
her chair, her elbow resting on her 
knee, her hand supporting her chin. 
Her lips were compressed, her eye- 
brows contracted. She must have 
been deeply absorbed in Darwinian 
theories ; for she never stirred or 
looked up, her dress never rustled, 
her brow never relaxed, as Miss 
Bruce read on and on. Miss Bruce, 
however, was not without her own 
share of keenness and observation, 
and while immensely admiring Lady 
Judith’s beauty and dignity, and 
greatly envying her wealth, she had 
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begun to think that there was 
something heavy at the lady’s heart, 
more difficult perhaps than even 
poverty to bear. Miss Bruce sus- 
pected that Lady Judith was not 
listening to a word of the article 
on Darwin. She ventured upon an 
audacious experiment. She read 
one sentence twice over, then thrice 
over; it was all the same to Lady 
Judith. 

At last a deep sigh broke from 
the heart and the lips of the lady, 
and seemed to recall her to her- 
self. She started, looked up, faintly 
smiled, and said : 

‘I think, Miss Bruce, I shall not 
trouble you to read any more to- 
night. Or, stay, perhaps you will 
kindly read me a few verses from 
the Bible.’ 

‘The Old Testament, madam ?” 

‘ The Old Testament, yes. Any- 
where will do. Just where you 
chance to open it.’ 

Was Lady Judith trying for a 
word of supernatural guidance and 
oracle? Or did she hope to hear 
some lesson of stern strength from 
the voice of the Old Dispensation 
bidding her not to be ashamed 
and tremble, even though she had 
hated those who sinned against 
her? 

Miss Bruce opened and read : 

‘ And Jephthah came to Mizpeh 
unto his house, and, behold, his 
daughter came out to meet him 
with timbrels and with dances : and 
she was his only child ; beside her 
he had neither son nor daughter.’ 

‘No, not that, Miss Bruce, not 
that. Some other passage, if you 
please.’ 

Miss Bruce turned some pages 
on, and quietly glancing under her 
eyes at her listener, began again : 

‘And it was told Joab, Behold, 
the king weepeth and mourneth for 
Absalom. And the victory that day 
was turned into mourning unto all 
the people: for the people heard 
say that day how the king was 
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grieved for his son. And the peo- 
ple gat them by stealth that day into 
the city, as people being ashamed 
steal away when they flee in battle. 
But the king covered his face, and 
the king cried with a loud voice, O 
my son Absalom, O Absalom, my 
son, my son!’ 

Lady Judith rose from her seat 
with a flush upon her ordinarily 
pale face. There was a little round 
table near her elbow, and her sud- 
den movement caused it to fall with 
a crash. 

‘Shall I read on?’ Miss Bruce 
asked timidly. 

‘Thank you; no more now. I 
will not detain you longer, Miss 
Bruce. Perhaps, as you are going 
toward your room, you may see my 
maid Elise.’ 

‘Yes, Lady Judith. Shall I send 
her to you?’ 

‘Tell her, please, I don’t want 
her to-night. Let her be sure 
not to come. Good-night, Miss 
Bruce.’ 

Miss Bruce returned a gentle 
good-night, and left Lady Judith 
alone. 

How long Lady Judith remained 
that night, seated in her chair, 
with her chin resting on her hand, 
she herself could never have told. 
Hours and hours after, Miss Bruce, 
who had been writing letters in her 
own room, stole quietly downstairs 
and saw that Lady Judith had not 
entered her bed-chamber. Miss 
Bruce went to bed; but Judith Scar- 
lett still remained sitting and think- 
ing. Doubtless it was owing to the 
excited condition of her mind, the 
painful tension of her nerves, the 
lateness and loneliness of the hour, 
that she found her senses serve her 
less faithfully this once than was 
their wont. For as she sat alone, 
she seemed to hear a wild shrill 
scream ring through the silent 
house, and it was as the voice 
of her daughter ; and Lady Judith 
started from her chair and called 
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aloud, ‘Alexia, Alexia!’ and sprang 
to the door. All was dark and si- 
lent without. Lady Judith stood 
and listened with beating heart. 
At last she quietly closed the door 
and returned toherplace. She threw 
herself on her knees and pressed 
her forehead against her hands. 

‘It was only the voice of my 
own heart, of my grief, of my con- 
science ! murmured the unhappy 
woman. ‘I will go to my daugh- 
ter, and save her if I can.’ 

And for the first time in this 
story Lady Judith burst into a pas- 
sion of unrestrained tears. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
*HABET !’ 


ALEXIA, it has already been re- 
marked, was a rather weary com- 
panion for Isolind. The unhappy 
daughter of Lady Judith had always 
in life had her horizon limited to 
just the extent of her own personal 
experiences and vexations. Now 
that her vexations had expanded 
into genuine sufferings, they ab- 
sorbed her wholly; and Isolind 
heard nothing from her but the 
sad tale of her mother’s coldness 
and her husband’s lack of love. 
Every day seemed to make Alexia 
wilder and more morbid, and Iso- 
lind began to grow gravely alarmed 
for her mental condition. She spoke 
to Mrs. Atheling on the subject; 
but Mrs. Atheling had never much 
liked Alexia. The good old lady 
was always a little afraid of the 
petulant sharp tongue of the little 
English aristocrat. She could never 
understand Alexia, and always while 
the latter was present lived in doubt 
and dread, not knowing what the 
girl might say next—what piece of 
impertinence or impiety might es- 
cape from her ungoverned lips. 
Besides, Mrs. Atheling shrank from 
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young women who didn’t honour 
and obey their mothers. Therefore 
she gave no sympathetic response 
to Isolind’s alarms, and only guess- 
ed that Mrs. Walraven could be sane 
enough if she wanted to, and that 
if she had any insane tendencies, it 
was only the lunacy of pride and 
insolence. 

Isolind was not satisfied, and 
only racked her brain to find out 
whether there was anything she 
could do. To write to Lady Ju- 
dith or any of her family would 
have been for her simply impossi- 
ble. Was there, then, no one to 
whom she could urge her growing 
conviction that Alexia’s mind was 
giving way under the pressure of 
her loneliness and her disappoint- 
ment, and that those who loved 
the poor girl—if there were yet any 
such —had better look to her in 
time lest worse befall ? 

Thus thinking, Isolind set out 
alone, on the evening when Wal- 
raven made his revelation to his 
wife, to visit Alexia. Our Anglo- 
American girl was in the habit of 
rambling alone, accoutred in high 
boots and with kilted skirts, through 
the French village, to the wonder 
and dismay ofall respectable French 
matrons and maids, in whose minds 
such solitary promenading by an 
unmarried woman bespoke a worse 
than heathenish license. The sun 
was setting over the sea as Isolind 
drew near the hotel, and with her 
ever-present delight in sky and 
waves and sunset, she paused to 
enjoy the beauty of the scene and 
the hour, and to her, as to most of 
us, something of her own life and 
love and suffering seemed shining 
sadly out of the waters and steeped 
in the fading sunlight. So she be- 
came for the moment almost un- 
conscious of where she was, and a 
gentleman approached and nearly 
jostled against her, and made a 
lowly bow and an apology. It was 
Eric Walraven, who had just left 
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his wife ; and in a moment it flashed 
into Isolind’s mind that, at what- 
ever risk of misconstruction or of 
seeming officiousness, she must tell 
him her fears for Alexia. 

‘I am going to call on Mrs. Wal- 
raven,’ said Isolind. 

‘She will be delighted ; she adores 
you, but that is not strange. Allow 
me to return with you.’ 

‘Pray no, thank you. I can go 
alone. Iam not at all afraid of 
walking without escort. But—but 
—Mr. Walraven— 

‘My dear Miss Atheling ? 

‘ May I say a word to you with- 
out seeming officious or bold ?” 

‘How can youask? As if any 
word from you could be anything 
but a favour. Pray honour me by 
taking my arm, and let me walk 
with you.’ 

‘No, Mr. Walraven, there is no 
need. What I wish to say will be 
soon said, and perhaps I am wrong 
in saying it, but I feel as if I could 


not help it. Mr. Walraven, Alexia’ 


is very unhappy, and I sometimes 
think that if great care be not taken, 
and in time, her mind will give way. 
Do, pray, forgive me for obtruding 
my opinions—perhaps I am wrong 
altogether—but her manner alarms 
me sometimes.’ 

‘Alexia, then, has been complain- 
ing of me?’ said Eric, with darkling 
brow. ‘She has been pouring out 
to you some story of imaginary 
wrongs and sufferings ?” 

‘Notimaginary sufierings at least, 
Mr. Walraven. O,no; the suffer- 
ings are all real. I only fear for 
the constant strain upon her mind. 
Perhaps those who are nearest to 
her, and who—who love her best,’ 
said Isolind, with a great effort, 
‘are naturally the last to observe 
the changes which the eye of a 
stranger sees. But, Mr. Walraven, 
O do take care of her, and be kind 
to her! Remember that she has 
lost her mother, and that she has 
no one but you.’ 





‘ Alexia is rather fond of exhi- 
biting herself ex victime,’ Walraven 
coolly replied. ‘She comes of an 
eccentric family; you have heard 
the strange mysterious story of her 
father? But she is shrewd and sen- 
sible when she pleases ; and, my 
dear Miss Isolind, I should be sorry 
indeed for my own sake, that you 
took all her capricious utterances 
as literal and sound. I beg you 
will do me justice. Iam no mon- 
ster of cruelty, but the very kind 
indulgent husband of a pretty little 
freakish child-wife, who does not 
know her own mind for an hour 
together.’ 

‘You mistake my purpose,’ Iso- 
lind said coldly. ‘I was not im- 
plying anything against you, Mr. 
Walraven—I was not even think- 
ing of you—I was thinking only of 
her 

‘And I am deeply indebted to 
you for the kindness. But there 
is no danger. Strangers often—in- 
deed always—are alarmed by dear 
Alexia’s capricious ways and exag- 
gerated words. / understand them; 
it is my duty to bear with them. I 
hope—I trust—I am not a bad hus- 
band. If there are moments when 
one looks into other faces and other 
intellects, and thinks of what might 
have been, and remembers what ’s, 
and sighs at the contrast, yo, Miss 
Atheling, will surely not regard an 
involuntary and uncontrollableemo- 
tion as a crime ?” 

‘I know nothing of all that; I 
have no opinion to give. Once 
more, Mr. Walraven, I am con- 
cerned solely for Alexia.’ 

‘You are cruel,’ the poet replied, 
and he gently touched her hand, 
which she quickly drew away. ‘You 
are cruel, Isolind! You know that 
to me the combination of intellect 
and beauty in woman is the one 
exquisite divine ideal I have always 
sighed for; you have seen how I 
master and keep down my feelings; 
and yet you treat me like a crimi- 
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nal! Have I not always borne 
myself to you with the profoundest 
respect ?” 

‘You would hardly venture to 
bear yourself otherwise, Mr. Wal- 
raven,’ Isolind quietly said. ‘I 
suppose an English gentleman of 
education would not knowingly 
hurt or insult an unprotected girl. 
I expect of course that much from 
you, and therefore pray let us not 
say any more about our own miser- 
able little personalities. I knew I 
ran some risk of misconstruction 
when I ventured to obtrude my ad- 
vice; but I couldn’t help it. I felt 
as if I must speak, and perhaps I 
have no right to complain ofa free- 
dom of speech which I myself pro- 
voked. I was brought up, Mr. Wal- 
raven, in a country where even un- 
married women claim the right to 
speak and act like free human crea- 
tures, and where men acknowledge 
the right and respect it. No Ameri- 
can gentleman would have mistaken 
my purpose or taken unfair advan- 
tage of my impulsive interference.’ 

‘You are angry, Isolind,’ he said, 
and he gently interposed to pre- 
vent her from passing on; ‘you are 
angry, and you are consequently 
unjust. Am I to blame if I admire 
youth and beauty and genius—if I, 
a poet, cannot be blind to the gifts 
and graces of a Corinna?’ 

‘Pray, Mr. Walraven, forbear 
compliments that only offend me, 
and make you seem ridiculous. 
Life is very serious and sad to me 
just now’ (there were tears which 
she could not restrain shining in 
her eyes), ‘and I have no heart or 
ear for folly. Mr. Walraven, I trust 
that you too may not find life seri- 
ous and sad.’ 

Then she went firmly on; and 
Walraven, after a moment's hesita- 
tion, pursued his way. The poet 
felt a little vexed with himself and 
a great deal vexed with Alexia; for 
he was convinced that the latter 
had been complaining of him to 


Isolind, and telling tales out of 
school. So he quietly resolved that 
Alexia must be made to shed some 
tears by way of punishment. He 
was quite proud of being able to 
make Alexia cry, and he proposed 
that this very night perhaps he 
should enjoy his power, Isolind 
had humbled him ; but he did not 
much mind that. It was rather in- 
teresting to hint love to the girl. 
He always enjoyed hinting at love 
to women when no better pastime 
could be had; and he reflected, 
with a certain almost sensuous com- 
placency, that words had passed 
between Isolind and himself which 
are not commonly interchanged in 
the beaten way of friendship and 
society between man and woman. 
He was both piqued and interested 
by Isolind ; but he felt towards her 
no emotion deep or strong enough 
to have prevented him from mak- 
ing love to half a dozen other wo- 
men on the same evening, had they 
come in his way. 

He went on then, annoyed with 
Alexia, but on the whole in hopeful 
and brightening mood. He began 
to see once more that the crescent 
promise of his spirit had not set; 
that life and woman had yet charms 
for him; and he hoped soon to be 
free. He was incapable of any deep 
emotion, good or bad; and even 
the ruin ofall his schemes and hopes 
failed to sink him down. He had 
just the levity and the buoyancy of 
a cork. 

Meanwhile Isolind went on to 
the hotel, and had her walk for no- 
thing. To her utter surprise, Alexia, 
who had haunted her unceasingly 
for days, refused now to see her. 
Mrs. Walraven had a bad headache, 
Isolind was told, and could not see 
any one. So Isolind returned home, 
not offended or even vexed, but 
very much surprised. 

Alexia had no headache, but she 
would not see Isolind. She had 
made a resolve which she would not 
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expose to the risk of a moment’s 
contact with any healthy and vigor- 
ous mind and heart. She feared 
that if she spoke with Isolind the 
resolve might give way ; and it was 
a resolve now dear beyond words 
to her sick sad soul. 

The moment Eric revealed his 
whole real nature to her, Alexia felt 
life’s purpose and meaning were 
over for her, and she resolved to 
die. She sentenced herself to death. 
She could not think coherently over 
the past ; she could only remember 
in her wild way that Eric had been 
her only hope and her only love ; 
that she had given up all for him, 
staked all on him, and that now she 
was nothing more to him, that she 
had lost everything. In her fretful 
and freakish hours the thought of 
suicide had been familiar to her. 
For years she had only reconciled 
herself to the endurance of life by 
complacently remembering that she 
could finish it whenever she pleased. 
The circumstances of her birth and 
early training, as well as her physi- 
cal and mental condition, had ren- 
dered her utterly impervious to any 
sense of religious obligation. Re- 
ligion had always seemed to her 
only as a weapon of oppression and 
torment wielded by cold hard mo- 
thers to punish and subdue chil- 
dren. Alexia’s own will, her fears 
and her angers, had always been a 
law unto her. Love might have 
been a better law, if Heaven had 
but allowed it. Love, however, now 
seemed her bitterest foe and her 
worst betrayer. 

She therefore doomed herself to 
death. She thought with a fierce 
delight, that when she lay dead on 
her bed, killed by her own hand, 
even her mother’s heart would feel 
a pang of agony. She smiled bit- 
terly at the thought of the scandal 
and shock it would spread among 
the precise and stately Corydens ; 
and she exulted in anticipation over 
the trick she was about to play them. 
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Perhaps when 4e— when Eric — 
came and looked upon her cold 
dead body he might be sorry for 
her, and might wish he had loved 
her—might perhaps then love her 
once more. 

She went to her dressing-case and 
found her little dagger, the treasured 
relic of the Paris Exposition, and 
she gloated over its glittering blade 
and felt its sharp point. She de- 
lighted to touch it to her flesh and 
feel how sharp it was, and she loosed 
her dress and found out where her 
heart was beating, and put the dag- 
ger’s point there, and revelled in 
the thought that one strong thrust 
would finish all. Ah, what a goodly 
vengeance upon her enemies ! how 
thrilling a rebuke to Eric, whom she 
so loved! Yes, that would bring 
back his love. He would come 
and look upon her corpse, and he 
would take it in his arms, and he 
would be sorry and reproach him- 
self and shed tears because he had 
not loved her always. Would not 
death be sweet to purchase that 
atonement? Love and revenge won 
by one thrust of an inch of steel— 
love and revenge and sleep! Her 
poor, passionate, disordered heart 
revelled in the prospect of speedy 
death, as a voluptuary revels in the 
anticipation of a festival. 

There she sat with the dagger 
pressed against the side beneath 
which beat her heart — that wild 
sad heart, which had throbbed with 
so many fierce emotions, and into 
which love had only come at last, 
not to redeem, but to destroy. Ah, 
what sudden spites, and hates, and 
fitful fierce desires had kept that 
poor little heart in fever-throbs! 
and now was all going to be still 
at last? Hardly more than a child 
in years, and already more than an 
orphan, and worse than a widow! 
Where is the father who should 
have guarded her, the mother who 
should have loved her? O, if they 
two, whose ill-assorted union and 
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whose selfish quarrels and rancours 
had left her thus desolate, left her 
thus a prey to fate and her own 
disordered passion—if they could 
but have seen and known, would 
they not have recognised that Hea- 
ven had punished their wrong-doing 
with unrelenting hand? Is not the 
time soon to come when they shall 
know it—too late? 

The evening shadows deepened, 
and the murmur of the sea seemed 
to grow louder as the twilight grew 
more gray. Slowly over the water 
rose at last a mild moon. Hardly, 
it might be thought, could Passion 
or even Despair have looked upon 
the calm pure beauty of that scene 
and not felt something of its sooth- 
ing spirit, and turned towards some 
memory of innocence and some 
hope in God. But the murmur of 
the sea, the unspeakable beauty of 
the scene and the hour, pleaded 
vainly, pleaded unheard to the ears, 
the eyes, the soul of Eric Walraven’s 
wretched wife. Alexia said truly 
when she declared that the face of 
Nature had never had any charm for 
her. She never learned its lesson ; 
it never won her for one moment 
from herself. Now, in her hour of 
supreme despair, there was no sea 
or sky or star for her. She was 
blinded and maddened; all around 
was but blood and fire. 

Yet there was a certain fierce 
and practical composure about her. 
When the evening grew dark she 
lighted her lamp and began to write 
letters to Eric and to her mother, 
which she tore up as fast as they 
were written. At last she renounced 
the idea of writing to either of them, 
but determined to leave a letter for 
Isolind. Having less emotion in 
this piece of work, she succeeded 
easily enough. She wrote, sealed, 
and addressed a letter to ‘ Miss Iso- 
lind Atheling,’ and placed it on her 
dressing-table, hidden away under 
various articles, so that it could 
hardly be found, unless when ac- 


tual search was made. For some 
reason—she could hardly tell what 
—she would not have her death 
discovered before the morning. 
When night had come and partly 
gone, when all were hushed in sleep, 
then she would do the deed ; and 
when Eric awoke in the morning 
he would see a dead wife lying by 
his side. She would undress soon 
now, and would be in bed and ap- 
parently asleep when Eric came in, 
and then when he fell asleep she 
would kiss him for the last time— 
and then! Ah, God, it may be that 
in the mind of the wretched girl 
there yet lingered some faint sad 
ghost of a hope that when Eric 
came back he might be kind and 
loving to her, and unsay some of 
his hard cruel words, and the sky 
might fall, and the old love and life 
return. It may be that one word 
of love could yet have saved and 
redeemed that heart and brain, and 
left the world richer by the preven- 
tion of one deed of blood. 

Night had come, and no sounds 
were heard but the occasional cry 
ofa fisher in his boat, the rare tramp 
of a horse or tread of a human 
foot. The moon grew brighter and 
brighter. Alexia undressed; she 
now had no maid to help her. She 
folded and arranged her clothes 
with a very unusual care, thinking 
that the trouble was not much, and 
that she should never have to do it 
again, and that she should like to 
have things look neat in the morn- 
ing. She started, hearing a voice 
in the room; and then she found 
it was her own voice, and that she 
had been talking aloud. She start- 
ed once again, seeing the room, as 
she thought, filled with flame ; but 
there was no flame. The fire had 
flashed from her own bewildered 
brain and throbbing eyeballs. 

Being undressed, she crept into 
bed, and kept her dagger, her last 
treasure and anodyne, in her hand, 
pressed to her bare bosom, as Cleo- 
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patra might have held her asp. A 
sound on the stairs, on the thresh- 
old, and she started so that the 
dagger grazed sharply against her 
skin, and Eric entered the room. 
She turned towards him with eager 
sparkling eyes. He never looked 
at her or near her; and she turned 
away, closed her eyes, and feigned 
sleep. 

Eric took up a book, and began 
to read. He was rather displeased 
that his wife was not awake and 
up to receive him; for although 
he always told her not to wait for 
him, but to go to bed, he wanted 
this particular night to have scold- 
ed her for her complaining of him 
to Isolind. Otherwise he was in a 
rather good humour with every- 
thing, except Alexia. He had won 
a few napoleons at play; and he 
was in good hope to be soon again 
a free man. 

He read and read on into the 
night ; and Alexia watched his sha- 
dow as it fell upon the wall near 
her bed. She watched with strain- 
ing eyes that seemed to burn in 
their sockets, and she listened with 
ears wherein the crash of a thousand 
cataracts seemed to be thundering. 
Strange wild forms and faces ap- 
peared every now and then to 
crowd around her, and gesticulate 
and gibber at her. She longed to 
scream aloud, and often was on the 
point of relieving her tortured heart 
by a wild cry; but the mastering 
pride of her fierce resolution re- 
strained her and upheld her, and 
the minutes or hours, she little 
knew which they were, went in- 
exorably on. 

At last Eric put away his book, 
and looked at his watch and wound 
it, and yawned. Then he undress- 
ed himself slowly and lazily, and 
extinguished the lamp, and went 
into bed. He did not even glance 
at his wife ; and he stretched him- 
self as far away from her as he 
conveniently could. People who 
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are not good never get any sound 
sleep in romances and dramas ; but 
in common real life they habitually 
sleep rather more soundly than the 
virtuous, who are apt to torment 
themselves about their own sup- 
posed defects and their neighbours’ 
trials and sufferings. Neither sub- 
ject ever gave Eric Walraven any 
concern, and he soon sank into a 
sleep as peaceful and sweet as that 
of infancy. 

Then Alexia raised herself on 
her elbow. Now her time had 
come. Farewell to the troubled 
dream, the fever, the delirium, which 
had been life to her. Farewell to 
Eric, her one love. She could not 
but gaze at him as he lay sleeping 
and the silver moonlight fell upon 
his face. Ah, how handsome he 
looked! Likea sleeping god, Alexia 
thought. How beautiful his dark 
curls as they lay upon his pillow! 
how beautiful the mouth, which had 
something of the helpless appealing 
look of childhood about it, with 
its parted lips and the lower jaw 
slightly dropped! How noble and 
glorious he had always seemed to 
her, and how kind and loving and 
chivalrous he used to be! Into 
the gloomy phantom-haunted at- 
mosphere of her life he had flashed, 
all beauty, brightness, and strength, 
like another Perseus, to deliver a 
poor little Andromeda from bond- 
age and pain. She bent over him, 
thinking of all this, What a picture 
it was, the pale, wild, dark-eyed 
girl, with her long black hair float- 
ing over her white garment, and 
the dagger glittering in her hand, 
and the man sleeping unconsciously 
under her eyes, and the pure moon- 
light flooding the silent room ! 

‘O Eric, my Eric!’ the girl at 
last exclaimed with a plaintive cry, 
‘ good-bye, good-bye ” 

She bent over him and pressed 
on his lips one passionate kiss, and 
she raised the dagger that she might 
die upon the kiss. 
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« Alexia opened the window, and sprang into the moonlight.” 
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But the sleeper, half disturbed 
by the cry and the kiss, turned 
angrily away, and consciously or 
unconsciously thrust her from him 
with the arm which had been lying 
outside the clothes—thrust her from 
him with such vehemence and such 
suddenness, that it seemed like a 
blow on the girl’s unprotected 
breast. Then a shrill scream of 
passion, of something more than 
passion, burst from Alexia’s lips, 
and her cherished purpose was 
gone, had vanished, was swallowed 
up and drowned in a flood of new 
resistless fury ; and she remembered 
no more who she was or what arm 
had thrust her aside, and her dagger 
descended sharp and fierce into the 
white throat of the sleeper. Once 
he opened his eyes and gazed into 
hers, and gave a cry of terror and 
horror and tried to rise, and once 
more the dagger came down; and 
with a sob and a gurgle Walraven 
succumbed to his fate, and the poet 
who sang the A/ystery of the Uni- 
verse had solved its greatest mys- 
tery at last. 

All of Alexia’s purpose was gone. 
The stroke which had extinguished 
her husband’s life seemed to have 
extinguished the last gleams of her 
flickering reason. Only a dead man 
and a mad woman were in that 
ghastly chamber. 

Alexia appeared to have caught 
up some kind of notion of flight and 
escape from danger. She opened 
the window, which was a low one 
within a few inches of the ground, 
and, half clad as she was, sprang 
into the moonlight, and ran across 
the grass plot surrounding the hotel 
and out through the gate, and sped 
along the road that wound y the 
verge of the cliffs. Not a cry or 
sound of any kind escaped her. 

That night Isolind Atheling lay 
long awake. There was a kind of 
fighting in her heart, as in Hamlet’s, 
which would not let her sleep. She 
thought of her own sad life, of the 
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shame which had fallen so heavily 
on her, of the love she had re- 
nounced, of Angelo ; and in all her 
own sorrows she thought too of 
Alexia’s unhappy fate and the dan- 
ger which seemed to threaten her. 
The brightness of the moon, the 
murmur of the waves, were tempt- 
ing to the heart of the young poet- 
ess, and she arose and wrapped a 
shawl around her, and stood at the 
window and fed her soul for a while 
on the old, the immemorial thought 
of all lovers, that the eyes of the 
loved one ‘ are now perhaps fixed 
like mine on that moon.’ With that 
thought arose the proud consoling 
reflection thatat least she was loved ; 
that were she never to see Angelo 
more, yet she held his love in her 
heart and had the privilege of al- 
ways loving him. Thinking of this, 
she thought of poor Alexia, whose 
fate was so much harder, and her 
heart was pierced with a pang ot 
pity. 

Was it her thought which had so 
filled her as to call up a mind-creat- 
ed phantom before her? Surely 
that was the figure of a girl all in 
white and with streaming black hair, 
a figure like the ghost of Alexia, 
which appeared on the road in front 
of the cottage! For a moment a 
shudderran through Isolind’s frame; 
the imaginative nature never can 
purge itself wholly of the sudden 
recognition ofthe supernatural. But 
the form had disappeared. No, be- 
hold it comes again, emerges from 
behind the shrubs that grow in 
front of the cottage. It comes wan- 
dering, or flickering, vaguely, like a 
very ghost, on the scrap of lawn or 
turf under the cottage windows. It 
isa girlin a night-dress ; some som- 
nambulist perhaps. And then it 
looks up—with such eyes !—at the 
windows, and Isolind sees that itis 
indeed Alexia, and all her old mis- 
givings and fears rush in upon her 
with terrible confirmation. Nota 
moment to be lost ; the white wan- 
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derer is already turning away. Iso- 
lind waits to give no alarm, but 
hurries downstairs, gently opens the 
door, with swift steps pursues the 
fugitive, and throws her arms round 
Alexia. 

‘ Alexia, dear Alexia, don’t you 
know me? Iam Isolind. Come 
with me.’ 

For the first glance has told her 
that it is no case of somnambulism, 
that such sense as is left to the 
wretched girl is not locked in sleep. 

Alexia looks at her with purpose- 
less, affrighted, unanswering gaze, 
and struggles a little, and tries to 
escape, but utters no word or 
sound. 

Isolind is strong, active, and re- 
solute. She lifts Alexia in her arms 
as ifshe had been a child, and car- 
ries her into the cottage. Alexia 
struggles no more, but allows her 
head to rest on the shoulder of her 


bearer as a tired infant might do. 
Isolind carries her into her own 
room, and lays her in her own bed, 
and covers her carefully and close- 
ly—so closely, that the covering 
forms a kind of bondage to check 
any sudden attempt at escape. 
But Alexia makes no attempt ; she 
lies motionless, and stares at Iso- 
lind and round the room with 
wide-open, vacant, wild eyes, and 
with a little quiver and tremble 
round her mouth as if cries or tears 
were coming, which, however, 
come not. Then Isolind, having 
made fast the window and pulled 
down the blinds, lights her lamp, 
and partly shading it with her hand, 
draws near the girl in the bed ; and 
it requires all her self-control to re- 
press a shriek when she sees for the 
first time that Alexia’s night-dress 
and her own are spattered and 
stained with blood. 
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Lost in a long green reach of valley-land, 

I sought my lady that was gone from me ; 

Nor bore that land a speck that might be she; 
But far, where low hills sought on either hand 
Grayly the gray deeps of the blue, I scanned 

The confluent masses, wondering what should be 

Behind, and thither went all day, to see 
If in the utter distance she might stand. 


Beyond the confluent hills all weeds were flowers— 
Flowers more than floral in their hue and scent :— 
Knee-deep in pomp of poppies as I went, 

Form, colour and scent were music ; and in showers 

Of far star-harmony I know I heard 

Her voice that sang one clear and perfect word. 
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EROTIC poetry must as a rule be 
peculiarly self-regarding—poetry of 
a political or social tendency as far 
the reverse as it is possible to any 
given poet to render his effusions. 
Thus, while Poems and Pallads is 
perhaps the most self-contemplative 
volume of good verse the English- 
speaking world has seen for some 
time—the most ruthless in bringing 
men’s worser passions before them 
through the contemplation and re- 
flection of a single self’s lower na- 
ture—Songs before Sunrise, devoted 
almost exclusively to high thought 
and to the larger movements of 
nations, is on the whole the most 
triumphant strain of music, since 
Shelley’s times, wherein one’s pecu- 
liar self-notes have been merged in 
the large harmonies of humanitarian 
reflection. It was easy to conceive 
that the intense nature of a poet 
who dwelt upon certain sins with 
the stress and fervour of Mr. Swin- 
burne—who regarded them as sins 
‘worth sinning with all the whole 
soul’s will’— might, if differently 
directed, bring noble things to pass; 
and when Love (so-called) gets 
superseded by Freedom, and the 
universal ideal Republic assumes 
the place and power of Aphrodite 
over a passionate musical soul, it 
is not surprising that the poetic 
result should have a great value 
and a noble bearing. But if Poems 
and Ballads wounded deeper sensi- 
bilities than those seated in the 
shell of prudery our modern society 
wears, Songs before Sunrise pierce 
similarly beyond the mere external 
orthodoxy of the same society. In 


_* Songs before Sunrise. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. London: F. S. Ellis, 
33 King-street, Covent-garden, 1871, 


proclaiming Freedom and the Re- 
public the poet does not assail the 
simple outworks of institutions that 
are sanctioned by the natural con- 
servative sluggishness found even 
in the most progressive of peoples 
—institutions not greatly dear even 
though left untouched: the Repub- 
lic means with him democracy in 
its extremest form; and Freedom 
means freedom up to the last point 
of political, social, and religious 
enfranchisement. Before the fury 
of such a freedom, kings and gods, 
priests and superstitious creeds, 
must, ere it fulfil itself, alike fall, 
and be burnt up in the light of its 
countenance. It is a freedom ac- 
tive, fierce, defiant, destructive, just 
as his old negative freedom was ; 
but happily it has also its construc- 
tive side. It does not strike at the 
root of all theology for the sake of 
wounding what is personally dis- 
agreeable to the poet, but because 
all theology is conceived by him as 
standing in the light of man’s soul 
and impeding the due service of 
humanity. ‘The two most remark- 
able poems in this sense, Before a 
Crucifix and the Hymn of Man, 
have been accused of ‘wanton 
virulence ; but, regarded with a 
fair degree of intelligent sympathy, 
neither poem is either wanton or 
virulent. Both are exceedingly 
grand and full of fine feeling ; but 
it is only just to admit that the 
present stage of modern thought 
could have afforded a greater leni- 
ency than Mr. Swinburne has shown 
towards the ideas of God and of 
Christ as God. There is a default 
of historic keenness in regarding 
those ideas as merely noxious, and 
ignoring the immense services they 
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have done for man. None the less, 
seeing these ideas but as stumbling- 
blocks in the path of mankind, and 
writing with a fervid conviction, the 
poet cannot in fairness be called 
‘wanton,’ however unrelenting the 
fierceness of his assault. The 
poem Sefore a Crucifix ought to 
be saved from misunderstanding 
by the verses of tender yearning 
towards the humanity of Christ, 
which verses should make it per- 
fectly clear that it is an idea, not a 
man or a god (in the poet’s mind 
at all events), against which the 
fulminant last verses are hurled : 
* Thou bad’st let children come to thee ; 
What children now but curses come ? 
What manhood in that God can be 
Who sees their worship and is dumb? 
No soul that lived, loved, wrought, and 
died, 
Is this their carrion crucified. 
Nay, if their God and thou be one, 
If thou and this thing be the same, 
Thou shouldst not look upon the sun ; 
The sun grows haggard at thy name. 
Come down, be done with, cease, give o'er ; 
Hide thyself, strive not, be no more.’ 
(P. tot.) 
Similarly, what was unwholesome 
anti-theism in the great chorus of 
Atalanta has come with lapse of 
years and growth of thought to be 
something positive and tangible in 
the Zymn of Man: to believe in a 
God and to place oneself in an 
attitude of defiance and hate to- 
wards him must always be con- 
sidered undesirable for a poet, as 
for any other man or woman ; but 
to arrive at the firm conviction that 
God is an idea—a figment of the 
human brain, preserved to the de- 
triment of liberty and progress—is 
neither blameworthy nor praise- 
worthy in a poet or in another: it 
is a simple movement of his intel- 
lect, over which he has no con- 
trol. Nor can it be much more 
than a matter of taste what mea- 
sure of strong language may be 
permitted to a poet in declaiming 
against ideas he disbelieves with 
evident sincerity, and in favour of 
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ideas on which, with equal sincerity, 
he looks as the only saviours of a 
very imperfect society. When it is 
premised that 


*Thou and I and he are not Gods made 
men for a span, 
But God, ifa God there be, is the substance 
of men which is man ;’ (P. 112) 
and when this idea is worked out 
with a keenness of thought and a 
magnificence of speech farthest 
from levity, there can be no im- 
propriety in such a natural sequence 
of incrimination as that which ends 
with 
‘By the scourges of doubt and repentance 
that fell on the soul at thy nod, 
Thou art judged, O judge, and the sen- 
tence is gone forth against thee, OGod, 
Thy slave that slept is awake; thy slave 
but slept for a span ; 
Yea, man thy slave shall unmake thee, who 
made thee lord over man.’ (P. 118.) 


Man, the slave of an idea, is simply 
shown in revolt against such idea. 
Nor does the strong exultation of 
the final lines pass into any light- 
ness of mockery, although to those 
who treasure theistic creeds it must 
be exceedingly shocking : 
‘ They cry out, thine elect, thine aspirants to 
heavenward, whose faith is as flame; 
O thou the Lord God of our tyrants, they 
call thee, their God, by thy name. 
By thy name that in hell-fire was written, 
and burned at the point of thy sword, 
‘Thou art smitten, thou God, thou art smit- 
ten ; thy death is upon thee, O Lord, 
And the love-song of earth as thou diest re- 
sounds through the wind of her wings— 
Glory to Man in the highest ! for Man is the 
master of things,” (P. 124.) 


Even if there be a merciless raillery 
in much of this hymn, we can hardly 
deny to the modern poet a leniency 
of judgment accorded to the pro- 
phet Elijah in that precisely paral- 
lel situation from which some of 
the very words of the Hymn of Man 
have come down; for when Mr. 
Swinburne, the prophet of Freedom 
and Nature and Man, cries against 
the worship of a Jehovah whose 
existence he denies, he propounds 
the same grim ‘ peradventures’ that 
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were propounded by the prophet of 
Jehovah, in crying against the wor- 
shippers of Baal whose godhead he 
denied. 

This poem is, in some respects 
beside that of metre, the pendant 
to the Hymn to Proserpine ; but 
while that sorrowful poem of superb 
beauty was doubly negative and 
hopelessly sad in its meaning, this 
one, if less exquisite in its cadences 
and harmonies, balances negation 
with assertion, builds out of triumph 
hope, and offers positive existences 
as worship worthy in the room of 
those ideas it seeks to crush with 
scom. The “Hymn to Proserpine, 
admitting the fall of the Pagan 
Gods, prophesied the fall of Christ’s 
kingdom,—worked on the sombre 
key-note (doubtless generally re- 
membered for its passionate sob 
of music), 

‘Thou art more than the Gods that number 
the days of our temporal breath ; 


For these give labour and slumber; but 
thou, Proserpina, death,’ 


and ended on the same note of 
woe— 
‘So long I endure, no longer; and laugh 
not again, neither weep, 
For there is no God found stronger than 
death ; and death is a sleep,’ 
Whereas the /7ymn of Man, with 
a philosophy neither hazardous nor 
flimsy, proclaims without compro- 
mise ‘what things the poet finds 
worthy of honour and worship in 
place of what he considers not only 
obsolete but actively harmful. 

It is not surprising that Mr. 
Swinburne should have been ac- 
cused of wantonness in this book, 
because there are things in his an- 
tecedents that would certainly lend 
a colour to the charge, and notably 
some sonnets which we may con- 
gratulate ourselves on not finding 
included in the Songs before Sunrise. 
We mean his /ntercession for the 
Emperor, published in the ort- 
nightly Review for November 1869. 

It is perhaps in accord with 
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general views concerning all forms 
of republicanism, that any person 
professing to entertain favourable 
feelings thereanent must of neces- 
sity be sufficiently embruted for the 
performance of a savage war-dance 
around the very death-bed of any 
professed opponent; and before 
Mr. Swinburne’s recent proclama- 
tion it was well-known that when 
his Muse led him to pass from the 
sickening messalinism of his favour- 
ite subject-matter to glance at poli- 
tical topics, he was enough revolu- 
tionary to earn the epithet ‘ red-re- 
publican.’ But probably no one 
was prepared for anything as poi- 
sonously inhuman as those four 
sonnetsconcerning the failing health 
of the Emperor Napoleon III. 
Under the title of Zntercession, and 
on the cleverly adapted text ‘ Ave 
Czesar Imperator, moriturum te sa- 
luto,’ Death was besought to allow 
the Emperor a little further space 
of life in order that he might see 
his dreams of power fall away from 
him and die only when his cup of 
misery might be full. Mr. Swin- 
burne has learned many things from 
M. Victor Hugo ; but it was surely 
not from the man who wrote /Va/o- 
lion le Petit and Les Chatiments 
while the Emperor was strong in his 
perfidiously-gotten power that any 
disciple could learn to yell hysteri- 
cal invective and taunt through the 
corridors of the Tuileries while the 
same Emperor lay broken in body 
and laxly grasping the sceptre. M. 
Victor Hugo, or any other legiti- 
mate representative of contempo- 
rary French republicanism, would 
probably be the last to hiss into the 
ears of a man deemed dying horri- 
ble whispers of comfort drawn from 
such dying man’s dire discomfort, 
of pleasure taken at his protracted 
pain. The decadence of the second 
Empire, built upon a foundation of 
broken oaths and cemented with 
blood, may yield a fair text or so 
for the calm moralising of some 
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future historian ; and to see ill-got- 
ten empery, however well wielded, 
fall away may give as wholesome a 
satisfaction to the sense of justice 
as on the blood-for-blood principle 
the execution of a murderer gives. 
But no decent person goes to the 
scaffold to revel in the murderer’s 
agonies ; and itis in the lowest de- 
gree indecent to ‘heap up words’ of 
personal insult and brutal invective 
against a falling and dying poten- 
tate, however justly falling. The 
crescendo of cruelty in Mr. Swin- 
burne’s four sonnets, the paltering 
with human misery, the catlike 
clawing of the victim to and fro, 
can only be fully seen by those who 
choose to get the sonnets and read 
them through; but for those who 
will not, something of this feline 
ferocity may be made evident in ex- 
tracts. The series opens thus: 

‘O Death, a little more, and then the worm ; 


A little longer, O Death, a little yet, 
Before the grave gape and the grave-worm 


fret ; 
Before the sanguine-spotted hand infirm 
Be rottenness, and that foul brain, the germ 
Ofall ill things and thoughts, be stopped 
and set.’ 


The second sonnet is of a fierceness 
unrelenting from line to line, so that 
its lines are scarcely separable : 


‘Shall a man die before his dying day, 
Death ? and for him though the utter day 
be nigh, 
Not yet, not yet we give him leave to die ; 
We give him grace not yet that men should 
say 
He is dead, wiped out, perished and passed 
away. 
Till the last bitterness of life go by, 
Thou shalt not slay him ; till those last 
dregs run dry, 
O thou last lord of life ! thou shalt not slay, 
Let the lips live a little while and lie, 
The hand a little, and falter, and fail of 
strength, 
And the soul shudder and sicken at the sky ; 
Yea, let him live, though God nor man 
would let 
Save for the curse’ sake; then at bitter 
length, 
Lord, will we yield him to thee, but not 
yet.’ 


The final lines of the third sonnet 


are those in which the feline ele- 
ment is strongest : 
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‘ Death, was not this the cup-bearer to thee? 

Nay, let him live then, till in this life’s stead 

Even he shall pray for that thou hast to 

give ; 
Till seeing his hopes and not his memories 
ec 

Even he shall cry upon thee a bitter cry, 

That life is worse than death ; then lei 
him live, 

Till death seem worse than life ; then let 
him die.’ 


And in the conclusion of the fourth 
sonnet, Death is prayed to 


* Hover awhile above him with closed wings, 

Till the coiled soul, an evil snake-shaped 

beast, 
Eat its base bodily lair of flesh away ; 

If haply, or ever its cursed life have ceased, 
Or ever thy cold hands cover his head 
From sight of France and freedom and 

broad day, 
He may see these and wither and be 
dead.’ 


The insult to common propriety in 
the whole barbarous fifty-six lines 
is as striking as the executive beauty 
and music almost as of Shelley, but 
less striking than the insult to the 
anti-Napoleonists conveyed in their 
implied identification with the sen- 
timents of the suite de pitces, by 
means of the ‘we’ of Sonnet IL. 
and the inscription ‘ Paris, Sept. 
1869.’ Who has been thankful, 
either in heart or in voice, for these 
finely finished sonnets it is impossi- 
ble to conjecture. Probably the 
poet needs no thanks, and owns 
the sole faculty to enjoy their blend- 
ed delicacy of work and horror of 
thought. But for the red gloat 
over the real or imagined torments 
of a human being, the indecent rap- 
ture of hate, the cruel triumphant 
glare across the prostrate votary 
who seemed about to lie crushed 
under the wheels of the idol Power, 
long propitiated but now no longer 
propitious—these things are not at 
all events to be fairly associated 
with the strong party in France who 
would have dealt by the second 
Empire as subsequent international 
relations have dealt with it, and 
would not tamely have left the 
Emperor to sit out his life upon the 
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throne, even on payment of the ut- 
termost concession. Mr. Swin- 
burne’s ‘ we’ cannot be considered 
as either editorial or royal: it is 
certainly not national: it can only 
be taken as associating him with a 
party, and that the anti-Napoleon- 
ists, under whatever name and of 
whatever country; and he would 
have done better with sentiments 
so degrading if he had taken the 
whole onus of them on himself,—if 
indeed he must do what the vulgar 
term ‘ washing their dirty linen in 
public.’ We may fairly claim a right 
to enter a protest against his por- 
traying such sentiments as existent 
beyond the ‘calm circumference of 
bliss’ within which alone he can 
know them to glow, and within 
which one would fain doubt their 
existence, even after his assurance 
that they do exist there. One would 
fain hope that the absence of this 
grim /ntercession from the collection 
of Songs before Sunrise is evidence 
of a humane scrupulousness in re- 
gard to the man fallen from his 
‘high estate’ since the sonnets were 
printed. It may be asked why they 
are brought forward in connection 
with this book ; and the answer is— 
First because they have a commu- 
nity of subject with the book, se- 
condly because they seem to mark 
an intermediate stage between the 
nastinesses of Poems and Ballads 
and the wide beauty of Songs de- 
fore Sunrise, and thirdly because 
they are perfect specimens of the 
sonnet form and cannot be taken 
back after having once been given 
to the public. Being on a subject 
of the greatest interest to all the 
civilised world, they move in a 
better sphere than the sphere of 
low sexual passion, and they yet re- 
tain the lowering element of aban- 
donment to an inhuman animalism 
—an animalism of hate instead of 
an animalism of lust. There is no- 
thing like this in Songs before Sun- 
rise. ‘The most violent verses we 
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recall are directed against Imperial- 
ism—not against the Emperor : 
‘With all its coils crushed, all its rings un- 
curled, 
The one most poisonous worm that soiled 
the world 
Is wrenched from off the throat of man, and 
hurled 
Into deep hell from empire's helpless 
height. 
Time takes no more infection of it now ; 
Like a dead snake divided of the plough, 
The rotten thing lies cut in twain ; but thou, 
Thy fires shall heal us of the serpent's 
bite,’ 
And it is a large gain to art that that 
degree of violence which we may 
rest assured Mr. Swinburne will ever 
retain should be directed into a 
channel where it is serviceable, and 
against ideas instead of against 
people. 

There are some poems in the 
volume—the //ymn of Man, for in- 
stance, and Hertha—which might 
readily be supposed to be pan- 
theistic in dogma ; but a little col- 
lation and analysis cannot fail in 
leading to the conclusion that the 
poet who so marvellously uses all 
the choicest elements of the voca- 
bulary in which we know Hebrew 
and Christian theology—uses them 
too for purposes diametrically op- 
posed to their original purpose— 
has merely availed himself of the 
alluringly beautiful phraseology and 
ideology of advanced pantheism to 
array in a gorgeous garb of sym- 
bolism a creed very far removed 
from the pantheistic. If Mr. Swin- 
burne’s creed be describable in one 
word, that word must be made for 
the occasion—pananthropism: man, 
with him, is not only ‘the master 
of things; but to his piercing mind- 
sight, the freedom of nature’s doings 
presents so exact an analogy with 
the freedom that should be man’s 
in all his doings, that he sees the 
spirit of man (which be it borne in 
mind he calls ‘God’) everywhere 
animating and informing the uni- 
verse. There is not any trustworthy 
ground for seeing these at first sight 
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pantheistic symptoms as other than 
manifestations ofthe masterly power 
this poet has always shown of giv- 
ing to things outward a human 
colouring and a human cry such as 
is the making of the highest poetry. 
He sees liberty latent everywhere, 
and, as a poet, he speaks of that 
abstraction as a woman: he sees 
that everything is dependent for its 
value on the senses of man and 
man alone, and, as a poet, he ex- 
presses that thought in terms that 
are figurative. If he did otherwise, 
the abstractions and ideas that are 
so grandly embodied and endowed 
with form and voice in Songs before 
Sunrise would be but abstractions 
and ideas, and not poetry at all. 
The greatest portrait he has given 
us of Liberty is in Alater Dolorosa: 
the conception of her as a woman 
‘fairer of face than the daughters 
of men,’ sitting ‘by the wayside, 
in a rent stained raiment, the robe 
of a cast-off bride,’ is embodied in 
a manner that is simply sublime ; 
and a higher sublimity is reached 
in Mater Triumphalis, when the 
poet sings his rhapsody of self-de- 
votion to the cause, and adjures 
the ‘ dreadful mother’ not to spare 
him. The eloquence of these verses 
is hardly to be surpassed : 
‘I am the trumpet at thy lips, thy clarion 
Full of thy cry, sonorous with thy breath ; 
The graves of souls born worms and creeds 
grown carrion 
Thy blast of judgment fills with fires of 
death. 
Thou art the player whose organ-keys are 
thunders, 
And IT beneath thy foot the pedal prest ; 
Thou art the ray whereat the rent night 
sunders, 
And I the cloudlet borne upon thy breast. 
T shall burn up before thee, pass and perish, 
As haze in sunrise on the red sea-line ; 
But thou from dawn to sun-setting shalt 
cherish 
The thoughts that led and souls that 
lighted mine. 
x * * * 
I am thy storm thrush of the days that 
darken, 
Thy petrel in the foam that bears thy bark 
To port through night and tempest ; if thou 
hearken, 
My voice is in thy heaven before the lark. 


My song is in the mist that hides thy morn- 
ing, 
My cry is up before the day for thee ; 
I have heard thee and beheld thee and give 
warning, 
Before thy wheels divide the sky and sea.’ 
(Pp. 176-7.) 


In a little song called Zhe Od/a- 
tion, simple in its utter devotion, 
we get something of the same idea 
differently stated: it zs a song to 
Liberty again ; it might be a love- 
song of the loveliest. Far from 
simple in workmanship, it has an 
artificial form so exquisitely done 
that nothing but spontaneity is ap- 
parent ; and the same may be said 
of Messidor, in which a sort of 
fugued movement, with the fine 
burden ‘Put in the sickles and 
reap, is made to tell nobly of the 
harvest of good things waiting the 
sickle of the ‘kingly people.’ It 
is impossible to take up here each 
poem of this collection that is im- 
portant, for there are but few that 
have not a certain weight as por- 
tions of one gospel,—and that the 
most vivid, urgent, and flaming of 
latter-day evangels. This evangel 
has not the perfect sanity and might 
of hand found in the evangel of 
Walt Whitman; but while that takes 
its lordly station in the foundations 
of a newworld, this must not be over- 
looked among the greater attempts 
of poets to relume the splendours 
of the old world so far as they are 
overshadowed by the oppressions 
men have to suffer from men. 

3ut though there be many Sovgs 
before Sunrise for which we cannot 
spare theword we would gladly give, 
there is yet a poem, properly be- 
longing to them, though not in- 
cluded in them, which we cannot 
omit to mention, the Ode on the 
Proclamation of the French Repub- 
lic, September 4, 1870. As an ode, 
we think this excels any ode of the 
present century. Published sepa- 
rately before the Songs before Sun- 
rise, it was then the finest of the 
author’s political poems. It is more 
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truly humane than anything he had 
published, and it is saved from the 
proverbial dreariness of odes by 
its fine neo-classicism of form and 
its full-hearted eloquence. A Song 
of [taly, longer and more ambitious, 
lacks form and perspicuity; but 
this ode is clear in thought and 
splendid in form. Instead of wan- 
ton talk of a nation ‘ glorious and 
blood-red, fair with dust of battles 
and deaths of kings,’ it recognises 
pathetically the dreadfulness of the 
crisis in which liberty again seized 
on the heart of France. Avoiding 
personal attack and windy declam- 
ation, the poet set himself seriously 
to grasp the great outlines of the 
most terrible situation the world 
has seen these many years. He 
seems to have yearned over this 
young republic and its forerunners 
and accompaniments of national 
agony with an unlooked-for tender- 
ness ; and his cry of intercession to 
the human race is surpassingly lofty 
and admirably broad. The open- 
ing of the epode, on nature’s uni- 
versal republic, is one of the noblest 
strains we know: 


‘All the lights of the sweet heaven that sing 
together ; 
All the years of the green earth that bare 
man free ; 
Rays and lightnings of the fierce or tender 
weather, 
Heights and lowlands, wastes and head- 
lands of the sea, 
Dawns and sunsets, hours that hold the 
world in tether, 
Be our witnesses and seals of things to be. 
Lo the mother, the Republic universal, 
Hands that hold time fast, hands feeding 
men with might, 
Lips that sing the song of the earth, that 
make rehearsal 
f all seasons, and the sway of day with 
night, 
s that see as from a mountain the dis- 
persal, 
The huge ruin of things evil, and the 
flight ; 
Large exulting limbs, and boscm godlike 
moulded 
Where the man-child hangs, and womb 
wherein he lay ; 
Very life that could it die would leave the 
soul dead, 
Face whereat all fears and forces flee 
away, 
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Breath that moves the world as winds a 
flower-bell folded, 
Feet that trampling the gross darkness, 
beat out day.’ 


A word on the workmanship of 
Songs before Sunrise rust be the 
last. We have learned to expect 
from the author of Ata/anta, Chaste- 
lard, and Poems and Ballads per- 
fection of craftsmanship up to the 
full height of the poet’s own ideal. 
Careful revision is evident through 
all those works. Songs before Sun- 
rise are unequal in this respect. 
They show, as a rule, the same ex- 
traordinary intuition of perfect work 
shown in the other volumes ; but 
several of them seem faulty for 
mere lack of revision. No one 
who knows this poet’s method can 
believe he deliberately prefers the 
halting cadence of the line 

‘ With breasts palpitating and wings re- 
furled’ (P. 10) 

to the cadence the line would have 
if ‘ palpitating’ preceded ‘ breasts ; 
no one can think he considers 
‘ despondencies’ a rhyme to ‘ sea’s’ 
(p. 2), ‘disbelief’ a rhyme to ‘leaf’ 
(p. 1), ‘restoratives’ to ‘alternatives,’ 
or ‘hours’ to ‘ours’ (p. 4), ‘ca- 
dences’ to ‘ sea’s,’ ‘feet’ to ‘ defeat’ 
(pp. 6, 7); and these are taken at 
random from one poem, the /re- 
Jude: there are plenty of such de- 
fects elsewhere in the book ; and 
the poet would probably have seen 
them as defects if he had noticed 
them,—as also such figurative in- 
compatibilities as that overlooked 
on page 96, in the grand image of 
the people crucified by king-craft 
and priest-dom. In carrying out 
the crucificial idea of an unenfran- 
chised race, Mr. Swinburne actu- 
ally works through the taking down 
from the cross, wrapping in grave- 
clothes, and deposition in a grave 
in the ‘ blood-bought field,’ asks 

‘What man or what angel known 

Shall roll back the sepuichral stone ?’ 


and then goes on to say: 
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‘ They have no tomb to dig, and hide ; 
Earth is not theirs, that they should sleep. 
On all these tombless crucified 
No lovers’ eyes have time to weep. 
So still, for all man’s tears and creeds, 
The sacred body hangs and bleeds.’ 


It is hard that the splendid pathos of 
such an imagery should be marred, 
if ever so little, for lack of care. 
Matters of dogma, we may fairly 
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leave to dogmatic religionists for 
settlement among themselves ; but 
to point out such technical flaws 
as those named above is the critic’s 
bounden duty : he must not shirk 
either this or the still less grateful 
task of noting where the poet is de- 
ficient or excessive in the weightier 
matters of sentiment and passion. 
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<> 


CouLp this thing be but granted me— 
The web of fate to borrow, 

I’d weave in no more sin for thee 
And no more joy or sorrow ; 


For sin is soul-destroying, 


And too much joy is cloying, 
And sorrow is naught but sorrow 
And all unmeet for thee. 


Should this thing be vouchsafed to thee— 
Some god-like power to borrow, 

Wouldst thou break through the world for me, 
Despising joy and sorrow? 

My child, I know thou wouldst not, 

And if thou wouldst thou shouldst not, 
For sorrow at best is sorrow 

And nowise joy for thee. 


Child, if for me this thing could be— 
My death without thy sorrow, 

There should be no more nights for me 
And only one more morrow ; 


For now a voice is crying 


That bids thy love be flying, 
To leave in widowed sorrow 
My heart that lives for thee. 


This thing shall be made plain for thee 
Without or me or sorrow 

To live; for I will take the sea 
And leave the land to-morrow, 

And on some far shore lying 

Thou shalt not deem me dying, 
Nor know when joy and sorrow 

Are both as one for me! 
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Or the various institutions which 
the requirements of society have 
created within this luxurious nine- 
teenth century, few are more mis- 
represented, or give rise to more 
erroneous ideas, than those palatial 
buildings which line Pall Mall and 
St. James’s-street, and which we 
English call ‘clubs.’ To ladies— 
especially to nervous wives and 
anxious mothers—a club is syno- 
nymous with extravagance and 
every sinful allurement. By men 
in the lower middle ranks— your 
third-rate solicitors and City gents 
—the fact of belonging to a club 
is looked upon as ‘a very swell 
thing,’ and as giving one ‘a posi- 
tion.’ By that large class of social 
paupers, barristers without briefs, 
doctors without patients, curates 
without livings, or Government 
clerks on attenuated salaries, a club 
is often regarded as far too expen- 
sive a luxury for them to indulge 
in, and one only suitable for mag- 
nates or the wealthier orders. 

Now, in all these instances, the 
light in which clubs are viewed is 
incorrect. A club is not a haunt 
of dissipation ; it neither adds to 
nor detracts from a man’s social 
status, nor is membership an ad- 
vantage out of the reach of poor 
men. Indeed, with regard to the 
last point, the contrary is rather 
the fact. As the ideas just named 
represent the impressions of many 
excellent people, it will be the ob- 
ject of this article to remove them, 
by showing the exact nature and 
character of club-life. 

In the first place, clubs are es- 
sentially English. Though every 
continental city in Europe has imi- 
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tated their institution, yet the Eng- 
lish club still remains sw generis. 
The clubs and cercles in Paris, 
in Vienna, in St. Petersburg, and, 
above all, those wretched trans- 
plantations called English and 
American clubs which flourish in 
every city in Europe, are as dif- 
ferent from their Pall-Mall name- 
sakes as the worship of Bacchus 
is from total abstinence. On the 
Continent the café takes the real 
place of the club; it is there that 
men eat, drink, smoke, and read 
the papers; whilst those who be- 
long to clubs have generally some 
claim to wealth or distinction, 
and use them as a fashionable 
lounge where bets are made in the 
day-time, and high play is the 
amusement of the evening. The 
last light in which a Frenchman, 
Austrian, or Russian views his club 
is that of a Home. And here lies 
the great difference between club- 
life abroad and club-life in Eng- 
land. To an Englishman, if he is 
a bachelor, his club is his home. 
It is there that he sees his friends, 
writes his letters, dines, and spends 
the greater part of the day. British 
respectability, in its mostsevere mo- 
ments, can wish for no more deco- 
rous haunt for husbands and sons 
to enter and take up their abode. 
As long as men are within the walls 
of their club, they have to conduct 
themselves as gentlemen. Should 
a member behave himself in an ob- 
jectionable manner, and to the an- 
noyance of his fellows, most assur- 
edly he will be reprimanded by the 
secretary, or, if his offence be very 
reprehensible, be requested by the 
committee to take his name off the 
RR 
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books. With the exception of cer- 
tain clubs instituted especially for 
gambling, the committee of a club, 
as a general rule, forbid all games 
of hazard to be played under its 
roof, and limit the points at whist ; 
though the latter restriction is some- 
times disregarded by certain men, 
whose chief livelihood, till they are 
‘broken,’ is cards. Where, then, 
is the occasion for the nervous ap- 
prehension in the female mind that 
clubs are calculated to lead their 
sons and husbands astray? Why 
should Mrs. Jones be always under 
the impression, that when Jones 
goes down to the club to read the 
papers, or to write a letter, or to 
talk with Brown, he visits that 
much-maligned institution for all 
the evil courses that flesh is prone 
to? My dear madam, if your hus- 
band frequents no worse place than 
his club, you have very little cause 
for complaint, and ‘much to be 
thankful for.’ And as regards that 


dear boy of yours, who is living 


alone in town, in lodgings, the 
sooner you get him into a club the 
better. If every young man had 
a comfortable club to enter when 
his day’s work is done, we should 
hear much less of Young England 
and his St.-John’s-wood sirens. We 
are aware, my dear Mrs. Jones, that 
when you réad this, you will retort 
with the usual stock of feminine 
objections, that clubs ‘make men 
discontented with their homes,’ that 
‘they prevent young men marry- 
ing,’ and that ‘ they are full of gos- 
sip and scandal.’ 

Now, there are always two sides 
to every question; and we doubt 
very much the truth of these ob- 
jections. When Mr. Jones takes 
you, my dear madam, to a flower- 
show in the Botanical or Horticul- 
tural Gardens, it does not make 
him discontented with the floral 
display of his own little garden at 
Clapham or Wimbledon. He knows 
perfectly well that it is quite out of 
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the question that he, with his limit- 
ed means, can attempt to equal or 
imitate in his own grounds the con- 
dition of splendid nursery-gardens ; 
and, unless he is an idiot, he looks 
upon the relationship of his club 
to his home in the same light. 
And as for clubs preventing young 
men marrying, the extravagance of 
our young ladies, their pretentious 
ideas, their fast habits, and their 
utter unfitness for all domestic em- 
ployments have far more to do 
with Young England’s aversion to 
matrimony than all the London and 
county clubs put together. Ah, 
but what about scandal? Well, we 
fully admit that it zs an important 
element in all club gossip. But is 
it a fault confined to clubs alone? 
If you don’t pick holes in your 
neighbour, what becomes of polite 
conversation? What would be- 
come of morning calls and society 
generally, if it were not for scan- 
dal? But we doubt if there is more 
scandal in the club than in the 
drawing-room or the boudoir. And 
if scandal and gossip are faults 
common to everybody and every 
place, it cannot be brought as a 
particular charge against clubs a- 
lone. So that we fear, Mrs. Jones, 
that your aversion to clubs is found- 
ed on nothing more logical or sa- 
tisfactory than the sheerest female 
prejudice ; and that, we all know, 
is no more to be depended upon 
than punctuality on some of our 
lines of railway. 

The simple fact is, that clubs, 
in common with Freemasonry and 
all other institutions which are ex- 
clusively confined to the male sex, 
are the victims of a whole host of 
false ideas, partly evolved out of 
the inner consciousness of the fe- 
male mind, and partly disseminated 
by a few snobs. For as Smith of 
the Board of Procrastination thinks 
it a fine thing to give out that he 
never does any work at the office, 
but lounges in and takes his de- 
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parture when he pleases, whereas 
he has to copy letters diligently 
from ten till four, and no more 
dares to come late or to leave early 
than a Prussian soldier dares to call 
his soul his own, so Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson, who have sneaked 
into a club the devil only knows 
how, for he seems to take excellent 
care of them, think it exceedingly 
grand to adorn club-life with a gild- 
ing that it does not possess. To 
hear them talk, you would imagine 
that clubs are almost exclusively 
confined to the great and the 
wealthy, and that lavish expendi- 
ture, reckless gambling, and habits 
the most luxurious and epicurean 
are entirely the order of the day ; 
the object of this swagger, of 
course, being to show what ‘ swells’ 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson are 
to have been admitted into such 
institutions. No wonder, then, that 
fond wives and mothers, who know 
no better, tremble at the dreaded 
name of clubs, andarrive at allkinds 
of erroneous conclusions respecting 
them. Whereas the plain unvar- 
nished truth is, that clubs are, as 
a general rule, as dull and as prosy 
as the House of Commons on a 
Wednesday. 

sut perhaps the oddest associ- 
ation connected with clubs in the 
vulgar mind is, that they are fer se 
of such a fashionable nature as to 
confer on their different members 
a certain amount of social status or 
position. Now how can a club give 
aman a position? We can quite 
understand my friend Mrs, Possett 
wishing that her husband, who in 
his private capacity is a sugar- 
baker at St. Mary Axe, should 
enter Parliament. The legislative 
initials of M.P. added to the noble 
name of Possett would certainly 
result in great social benefits to 
the bearer; and his beloved spouse, 
through the aid of ministerial re- 
ceptions, might attain the object of 
her ambition, and one day be ‘ in 


society.” We can also understand 
why an affluent tailor sends his 
eldest son and heir into a crack 
cavalry regiment; why our baker is 
anxious that that dear boy of his, 
whom he regards as—may we call 
him the flour of the flock ?—should 
embrace the Church as a profes- 
sion; and that Mr. Fluff the hatter 
sends his only son to the Bar; for 
in all these cases a superior social 
position is to be obtained. Captain 
Snip of the Queen’s Own Prancers 
is a person of some distinction, but 
as Mr. Snip of Bond-street, tailor 
and outfitter, he could never have 
presumed to aspire to the hand 
of Lady Emily Lackland ; and his 
fashionable friends, who now ride 
his horses and borrow his money, 
would, under less happy circum- 
stances, have been in all proba- 
bility—his customers. The Rev. 
Mr. Doe, had he succeeded to his 
father’s lucrative and slightly adul- 
terated business, would have never 
been the welcome guest of the dif- 
ferent country-houses around his 
vicarage, which his presence now 
so frequently enlivens and adorns. 
Nor would Mr. Fluff be in the pos- 
session of the same social advan- 
tages that he now has if, instead of 
his strictly conservative club and 
chambers in J ohnson’s-buildings, he 
stamped upon his card the royal 
arms and his father’s trade. We can 
quite understand how Parliament, a 
liberal profession, oreven wealth pur 
et simple nowadays, is instrumental 
in adding to a man’s social status ; 
but, for the life of us, we do not see 
how you can deduce the same re- 
sult from the mere fact of belong- 
ing toaclub. A club is simply an 
association of men, who by the aid 
of their united subscriptions and de- 
bentures possess certain culinary, 
literary, and luxurious advantages, 
which otherwise they could not ob- 
tain. With the exception of White's, 
there is not a single club in London 
which requires its members to be 
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of an exclusive order. The only 
restrictions that a club enforces 
are that its members should not 
be bankrupts or shopkeepers (but 
owners of as many warehouses as 
you like), and should have behaved 
themselves as gentlemen — which 
means, never to have been found 
out if you have done otherwise. 
A member of the Carlton may be 
a Tory duke in whose veins flows 
the bluest of blue blood, or he 
may be a mere attorney ‘ useful 
to the party.’ A member of the 
Athenzum may be the greatest or- 
nament of the episcopal or judicial 
benches, or he may be a man who 
is no ornament to any one but him- 
self. In no instance is the mere 
membership of a club a guarantee 
that a man will obtain social ad- 
vantages from which his clubless 
friends are exempt. That admit- 
tance into a club leads to an ac- 
quaintanceship with all within its 
walls is, we know, a popular delu- 
sion ; but it is one which we would 
advise the social parasite to divest 
his mind of as speedily as possible. 
A man has as much right in his 
club to intrude his society upon a 
stranger who happens to dine at 
the next table to him, or who sits 
down beside him in the morning- 
or smoking-rooms, as we have to 
call upon our next-door neighbour 
because we live in the same square. 
Indeed, considering the shy and 
exclusive nature of Englishmen, if 
every one was hail-fellow-well-met, 
and the mere fact of membership 
looked upon as a kind of general 
introduction, a club would, to many 
men, be no club at all. The charm 
of club-life is that a man enjoys the 
privacy of his home, combined with 
appointments and advantages that 
no home can possess. We are aware 
that Mr. Flitter of the Stock Ex- 
change entered our club with the 
impression that he was going to 
know ‘all the swells,’ and began 
his career by indulging in grace- 
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ful promiscuous conversation with 
every one whose appearance he 
admired or whose name was noble, 
till one fine morning he received a 
letter from the secretary, advising 
him to be a little more vefenw in 
his manner, and to confine himself 
to his own coterie of friends. We 
are happy to say that Flitter has 
since acted upon the advice. 

The result of a large number of 
men of different professions, tastes, 
and habits being assembled under 
one roof is to break up that num- 
ber into various coteries. There is 
the sporting coterie, composed of 
racing and betting men; the ’Varsity 
coterie, of young men who are either 
at college or who have just quitted 
it; the naval and military coterie ; 
the literary coterie, of men who 
dine at five o’clock, and look as 
pale as their proof-sheets and occa- 
sionally as dirty; the City cote- 
rie; the whist- and billiard-play- 
ing coterie ; the legal coterie ; and 
the mooning coterie, chiefly com- 
posed of younger sons now arrived 
at middle age, who live on their 
annuities, and who are always in 
the club looking out of the bow- 
window, or into every newspaper 
lying on the table. As a rule, these 
coteries do not frequently amalga- 
mate; and a man who is in the 
one in which his friends are sel- 
dom goes outside his circle to ex- 
tend his acquaintance. The only 
place where friendships are easily 
made in the club are the card- and 
billiard-rooms. Mr. Canon O’Poole 
(Lord Starone’s eldest son) will be 
delighted to play a game of pyra- 
mids or billiards with you, any time 
you like, for a ‘sov.’ or a ‘fiver.’ 
If he is ‘on’ you at pool, we pity 
your three lives, for Canon makes 
an excellent thing by the exercise 
of his cue. Indeed we are told that 
he lives ‘ by what he makes ;’ but 
this we put down to scandal. Ifhe 
finds that you have money and are 
simple, he will chat pleasantly with 
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you, and tell you stories the while 
he is teaching you the game, and 
be exceedingly agreeable. You will 
soon however perceive, notwith- 
standing those stories, that his les- 
sons are rather an expensive amuse- 
ment. In the card-room, Captain 
Scorthekin or my Lord Baccarat 
will be charmed to play you a game 
of écarté or piquet; and if you 
wish to take a hand at whist, your 
wish can be gratified as much as 
you like from nine till two every 
night of your life. But here also 
you will in all probability speedily 
discover how very soon money can 
be dropped at cards. 

Is it not one of the late Mr. 
Thackeray’s characters who says 
that ‘he has played every night at 
whist for the last seventeen years, 
and has never drunk anything 
stronger than toast-and-water ; and 
therefore he thinks he is about fit 
to take a hand at cards in a club’? 
I should advise Mr. Simple as a 


rule to avoid playing pool unless 
he is an excellent player, and to 


shun the card-room. Ah, anxious 
mother, we anticipate your shrewd 
observation! Aclub does, then, pos- 
sess temptations for a young man 
to resist? It does ; but can you tell 
us where, in this innocent nine- 
teenth century, a young man can be 
free from them? We have a small 
rising family, and we should be very 
much indebted for the information. 
But in order that your son may es- 
cape the greedy jaws ofthe O’ Pooles 
and the Scorthekins, let him get 
introductions to various members 
of his club, who will extend the 
hand of welcome to the young 
man, ask him to dinner, and intro- 
duce him among their set. And 
pray banish from your mind that 
your son, however agreeable he is, 
can cultivate friendship with the 
great from the mere fact of meet- 
ing upon common ground inside a 
club. He can do no such thing ; 
and if he attempt it, he will be 
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rightly regarded as an impertinent 
and intrusive snob. 

But perhaps, of all these current 
erroneous notions, the idea upper- 
most in the mind of Paterfamilias 
is, that clubs are ex rerum naturé 
expensive places. As he passes 
those debentured palaces in Pall 
Mall and St. James’s-street, and 
gazes through their open windows 
into their magnificent suites of 
rooms replete with every comfort 
and luxury, he feels sure that the 
result of membership must lead 
to considerable expenditure. He 
knows that recherché little dinners 
and curious club wines can run 
away with a good deal of money 
before the year is out. Of course 
they can; but at the same time a 
bachelor will find it very difficult 
to discover any other place where, 
if he so chooses, he can live from 
year’s end to year’s end so econo- 
mically and, at the same time, so 
comfortably as in his club. The 
whole principle on which clubs are 
based is essentially an economical 
one. The object of a club is to 
confer upon private persons pecu- 
niary advantages, the result of their 
aggregate subscriptions, which else- 
where they could not obtain. The 
club neither asks nor expects ex- 
travagance or display from its mem- 
bers. Mr. Croesus may order a 
fifty-shillings dinner, Mr. Lazarus 
one for two shillings, and yet Mr. 
Lazarus will be precisely as well 
waited upon as his wealthier brother 
member. To the club it is imma- 
terial whether you drink champagne 
or table-beer, whether you dine off 
the joint or off savoury side-dishes ; 
all it demands is that you pay ready 
money for everything you order. 
Lasciate ogni speransa, voi ch’ entrate 
that you can ‘go on tick’ for what 
you want. Stern as the Fates is 
the law of the committee, that no 
credit is to be given under any 
pretence whatever. Irish mem- 
bers know by their painful experi- 
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ence that this rule seldom admits 
of exception. 

As two-thirds of club economy 
is taken up in providing the various 
meals for its members, it may be 
as well to examine how this im- 
portant department is carried on. 
And here a club stands a poor 
bachelor in good stead. His break- 
fast—tea or coffee, toast, muffins, 
a couple of fresh eggs (or mutton- 
chop)—will cost him one-and-six- 
pence. If he has fish in addition 
to this, it will be half-a-crown. Be- 
fore four o'clock he can lunch off 
cold meat, bread, pickles, &c., and 
in some clubs beer, for sixpence! 
Our friend Wyde Awake, who does 
us the honour of occasionally bor- 
rowing small sums of money from 
us, says that he often makes this 
lunch his dinner by paying an extra 
sixpence and ordering a second 
plate of cold meat, and we have no 
doubithat many poor men, to whom 
the shillings of this world are an 
object, do the same. As that in- 
digestible fashion of afternoon teas 
has now come into vogue, the club 
provides you, for the still modest 
sum of sixpence, with a cup of tea 
with sugar and cream and a plate 
of muffins at whatever time you 
please. And now as regards that 
most important of all diurnal events 
—dinner! The club, as usual, is 
equal to the occasion. You can 
dine off the joint and ‘table’ (a 
club term including bread, vege- 
tables, beer, cheese, butter, attend- 
ance, and biscuits after dinner) for 
two shillings in some clubs, or for 
half-a-crown in others. For an ad- 
ditional one-and-sixpence you can 
have soup and fish. Now from our 
experience of the dining-rooms in 
the Strand, in the City, and in the 
alleys of Piccadilly, nowhere can 
you get so cheap a dinner as at 
the club. And then the comfort 
of being well waited upon by pro- 
perly-trained servants, and not by 
greasy waiters ; of being in a well- 
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ventilated well-appointed dining- 
room, and not in a close kitchen- 
reeking ‘saloon ;’ and last, but not 
least, of having every want supplied 
at its proper moment! These are 
comforts not always to be had by 
the clubless man. Wine is an item 
always to be obtained at a club at 
a reasonable value—a pint of claret, 
say, for one shilling, and half a pint 
of very drinkable sherry for nine- 
pence. But as a club offers you 
every opportunity of dining with 
elegant economy, so does it, if you 
so choose, of dining with princely 
extravagance. Wines of the most 
exquisite cr#s are stored for your 
especial use by a discriminating 
wine committee, and have only to 
be placed before your guests in the 
strangers’ room (a room set apart 
for the guests of members, though 
not common to all clubs) to be 
thoroughly appreciated. A con- 
summate chef day by day displays 
his marvellous art in gracefully 
manipulating the delicacies of the 
season into dishes so supremely 
excellent that they would even 
tempt that wonderful Cardinal in 
Lothair, who ‘ never ate and never 
drank,’ to break his rigid but slightly 
impossible fast. In short, a club, 
as regards ‘the fruits of good living,’ 
is the happiest combination of eco- 
nomy and extravagance that could 
possibly be arrived at. The Pluto- 
crat can be as epicurean as he 
pleases, and the Pauper as simple 
and unpretentious as he wishes. 
And in both cases will their wants 
be supplied at a cheaper and more 
reasonable rate than elsewhere. To 
the epicure the club is cheaper and 
better than the Clarendon, Long’s, 
Francatelli’s, &c., and to the econo- 
mist than the common cookshop. 
But apart from the admirable 
manner in which the pleasures of 
the table are provided for, a club 
possesses advantages of a less epi- 
curean nature. In the library is a 
splendid collection of rare and in- 
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teresting books, and on the differ- 
ent tables are the various monthly 
magazines and the latest works 
from the circulating library. To 
literary men this room is invaluable, 
and one of which they take fulladvan- 
tage. At this very moment we see 
Jenkins, the fashionable novelist, 
looking through a county history, 
and we know he is trying to find out 
a good description of some noble 
country-seat in order to transfer it 
to the pages of his novel as the 
baronial residence of his aristo- 
cratic hero’s father. And _ there, 
too, is Brown— How do, Brown ?” 
—our great dramatist, busy, we are 
fully convinced, on another new 
and original drama, for we see he 
has a French dictionary by his 
side. 

In the well-appointed writing- 
room are various little tables re- 
plete with all writing materials— 
note-paper, envelopes, foolscap, 
sealing-wax, &c. And for aught 
the club cares, you may make as 
free use of those materials as you 
please. We knowthat Jenkins writes 
all his novels on the club paper, 
and Brown his tragedies, and that 
these gentlemen must find it ex- 
tremely convenient not to have to 
purchase stationery. We cannot say 
we quite approve of this proceed- 
ing, but there is no rule against it. 

And then, in addition to the 
above rooms, there are the well- 
ventilated smoking-room, with its 
charming after-dinner stories and 
cigars of the choicest brands; the 
large handsome morning-room, with 
its sofas and easy-chairs and all 
the London and the chief country 
papers aired and cut and temptingly 
laid out for perusal; the dressing- 
and bath-rooms in the basement ; 
in short, every room and every re- 
quirement that the luxurious tastes 
and necessities of man can demand 
except bedrooms. Most clubs draw 
the line at the latter, and consider 
that they have had quite enough 
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of your company during the day, 
and done enough for you, to be 
exempt from your society during 
the night. All a bachelor wants 
is a garret and a tooth-brush near 
Pall Mall, and his club will supply 
the rest of his wants. If he chooses 
to be extravagant, he has every op- 
portunity of gratifying his wish ; if 
he is obliged to be economical, 
nowhere can he be more so and 
with less privation to himself. 

The great increase in the num- 
ber of clubs within the last few years 
has proved that society has got rid 
of many of its fallacies respecting 
them, and that those institutions 
are now numbered among the ne- 
cessities of the age. A man in town 
without a club is a kind of social 
pariah or fish out of water. His 
time is spent in finding out cheap 
cookshops to dine in, and in ex- 
changing the solitude of his dingy 
lodgings for public billiard-rooms, 
casinos, and perhaps places of re- 
sort worse than either. Young Eng- 
land hasdiscovered thatit ischeaper 
in the end to ‘belong to a club’ 
than to be a clubless social atom. 
The eight or ten guineas which go 
for his annual subscription are soon 
made up by the daily saving in 
lunches, stationery, and the absence 
of the necessity of subscribing to a 
circulating library or of purchasing 
newspapers and reviews. And as 
for his twenty-five or thirty guineas 
entrance money, why, his father, if 
he have the heart of a parent and 
a balance at his banker’s, ought to 
present him with that. 

Since Thackeray in his A/isce//a- 
nies took young Brown by the hand 
and showed him over his splen- 
did club, the new clubs that have 
been. started are legion. The host 
of names down on the books of the 
Carlton, the Travellers’, the Athe- 
num, the Oxford and Cambridge, 
the University, the ‘ Rag,’ the social 
exclusiveness of Boodle’s, Brooks’s, 
Arthur’s, White’s, &c., and the long 
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time that men had to wait before 
they could enter any of the old Lon- 
don clubs, caused it to be a matter 
of absolute necessity that new clubs 
should come into existence, unless 
Young England was to be for the 
best part of his life absolutely club- 
less. Men were tired of hearing 
that the Athenzeum or the Travel- 
lers’, in say 1860, were electing 
the candidates put down in their 
books in 1845 ; hence committees 
of influential men were formed, 
and, in addition to the older clubs, 
we have now the Junior Carlton 
(the most successful of all the new 
clubs), the Naval and Military, 
the New University, the Thatched 
House, the Marlborough (for a very 
exclusive coterie), the Gridiron, the 
Junior Athenzeum, the Albemarle, 
the Whitehall, and various small 
military clubs. 

London clubs may be divided 
into four great classes—the social 
clubs, the political clubs, clubs re- 
quiring special qualifications, and 
the professional clubs. The social 
clubs are the Travellers’, Boodle’s, 
Arthur's, the Marlborough, the 
Windham, the Union, the Ra- 
leigh, Junior Athenzeum, Gridiron, 
Thatched House, &c. The first 
four are among the most exclu- 
sive in town. The political clubs 
for Tories and Conservatives are 
White’s, the Carlton, Junior Carl- 
ton, and the Conservative ; for 
Whigs and Radicals, Brooks’s and 
the Reform. The professional clubs 
are the United Service, Junior 
United Service, Army and Navy, 
and Naval and Military for officers 
in the army and navy and militia ; 
the St. James’s for diplomatists and 
civil servants ; the Athenzeum for 
bishops, judges, and distinguished 
artists and men of letters ; the Gar- 
rick for actors, journalists, artists, 
and men of letters (in these two 
last there is a good sprinkling of 
men about town); and the White- 
hall for engineers. The clubs re- 
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quiring specific qualifications are 
the Guards’, for officers in the 
Household Brigade only ; the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, the Univer- 
sity, and the New University, as 
their names imply, for ’Varsity men; 
and the East India and Oriental 
Clubs for Indian officers, civil serv- 
ants, and merchants. For card- 
playing, the Portland and the Ar- 
lington. For billiards and the best 
night club in London, Pratt's. 

The above list plainly shows that 
a disbelief in the advantages arising 
from clubs is certainly not a ten- 
dency of this sceptical age. There 
are men familiar to us all who 
swear implicitly by their clubs: 
their club cook is the best chef in 
the world, club dinners the only 
dinners fit to eat, club cigars the 
only cigars fit to smoke, club note- 
paper the only paper suitable for 
correspondence, no crest so pretty 
as the club crest, no sofas or easy- 
chairs equal to those at the club— 
in short, no good anything away 
from the club. Such men, we grant, 
would soon be discontented if they 
married ; but they are wise in their 
generation, and never intend to 
give matrimony a chance. They 
read the divorce news instead. 

And now briefly to recapitulate 
the facts which we have stated. We 
have said that, so far from clubs 
being haunts of dissipation, they 
are as free from vicious influences as 
Exeter Hall in May. Drunkenness 
or disorderly habits would not for 
a moment be permitted in them ; 
gambling, except in clubs instituted 
for that purpose, is not allowed ; 
and on no account can members 
incur debts within their walls. Ifa 
man is bent on dissipation, his club 
is about the last place he can in- 
dulge in it. Again, the mere fact 
of belonging to a good club, though 
it confers numerous luxurious ad- 
vantages, is destitute entirely of 
those of any social character. A 
man can no more use his club as a 
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kind of quarry to form acquaint- 
anceship, irrespective of all intro- 
ductions, than he can go and shoot 
his neighbour’s covers without be- 
ing invited. Though we have said 
that no London club is limited to 
those of an exclusive order, yet, of 
course, as there are regiments and 
regiments, colleges and colleges, so 
there are also clubs and clubs. Un- 
less a man were a Tory of some rank 
or fashion, he would find it difficult 
to enter White’s. The exclusive 
Whig who belongs to Brooks’s is 
generally a more aristocratic cha- 
racter than his more plebeian bro- 
ther who hails from the Reform. 
The social tone of Arthur's or the 
Travellers’ is very different from 
that of the Thatched House or the 
New University, because the one 
is ten times as exclusive as the 
other. But yet, supposing that a 
nobody, by accident or ignorance 
(for an unknown man has a far 
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better chance of not being black- 
balled than his more known friend), 
should be elected a member of the 
most exclusive club in town, he 
would remain a nobody, so far as 
his club was concerned, to the end 
of the chapter. By this we mean 
that the mere fact of being in the 
same rooms with peers and men of 
high degree would not zecessarily 
constitute acquaintance with them. 

As regards the expensive tastes 
which clubs are supposed to engen- 
der, we have endeavoured to show 
that economy can be as well and 
as easily practised within them as 
the contrary; and many men are 
known who daily carry such econo- 
my into execution. It only remains 
for us, in conclusion, to advise 
every bachelor whose lot it may be 
to live in town, and who wishes to 
enjoy luxury without expense, and 
comfort without trouble, to—belong 
to a club. 
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— 


Gong, like the snows of winter ; 
Gone, like the flush of spring ; 

Gone, like the summer roses ; 
Gone, like the swallow’s wing. 


It was born of a dreamy madness ; 
It died of a shallow lie. 

Gone, and I do not mourn it. 
How dark is the great gray sky ! 


How weary the long lone hours ! 
How dull is the life’s set way ! 

Gone, and I will not mourn it, 
The idol I made of clay. 


I make no idle moaning 
For the joy my folly framed. 
Gone, like the trust that mocked me ; 
Gone, with the love it shamed. 
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ALTHOUGH still young, I had al- 
ready followed the occupation of a 
sea-going engineer for several years, 
when, in 18—, I joined the Charles 
Edward as ‘chief.’ She was a new 
screw clipper, and had been char- 
tered by a party of merchants who 
were going to make the experiment 
of bringing in the early teas by 
steam. We were bound for Hong- 
Kong with a general cargo ; on dis- 
charging which we were to trade in 
the Chinese waters till the new teas 
were ready, when we were to take 
in a full cargo and make the run 
home with all possible speed. As 
we carried four engineers, I had no 
watch to take; but as engines, like 
men, have their individual pecu- 
liarities— peculiarities with which 
it behoves a ‘chief’ to be acquaint- 
ed—I was fully engaged in the en- 
gine-room for the first three or four 
days after we left Liverpool. By 
the fifth day I had got everything 
‘ ship-shape,’ and in the afternoon 
was taking a leisurely turn on deck 
with the Captain, who was an old 
shipmate. Our conversation at first 
turned upon matters relating to the 
navigation of the ship and the pro- 
bable duration of the voyage ; and 
from these, by an easy transition, 
we came to the crew. 

‘And who is the young swell ? 
I asked, nodding towards a young 
fellow I had occasionally seen chat- 
ting with the sailors, and who, as he 
was dressed as a landsman, I sup- 
posed was a friend of the owners or 
some other privileged person making 
the run out with us as a passenger. 

‘Our supercargo,’ answered the 
Captain. 


‘Supercargo ! I echoed in sur- 
prise, as I glanced at his fine clothes 
and soft white hands. ‘ Well, I 
should think that at some time he 
had a much better berth,’ 

‘Well, I believe this is the first 
berth he has ever had in the way 
of work,’ said the Captain. ‘He 
was brought up to spend money, 
not to earn it, and considering that 
such was the case, he takes to the 
work very kindly. It’s a common 
enough story nowadays,’ he con- 
tinued, seeing that I was interested. 
‘His father commenced life as a 
shop-boy, got on, turned specula- 
tor on a large scale, made a great 
deal of money, and was supposed 
to have made still more. Having 
made a fortune, he attempted to 
make a social position by sheer 
dint of ostentatious expenditure, 
and announced that he was deter- 
mined to make a gentleman of his 
son. Finally, in his old age, he over- 
speculated, and died within a month 
of the time when the fact of his 
being a bankrupt could no longer 
have been concealed. When his 
affairs were overhauled, some small 
pittance was saved from the wreck, 
and in order that it might the bet- 
ter support his mother and sister, 
this young fellow—more power to 
him for it!—determined to look out 
for employment. As he wished first 
to clear right away from his old as- 
sociates, he applied to one of our 
charter party for his present berth; 
and so here he is, and, all things 
considered, a fine young fellow. I 
promised to keep a friendly eye on 
him,’ concluded the Captain, as I 
was about to return to the engine- 
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room ; ‘but, you know, I cannot 
very well be hob-nobbing with him 
on board, and as he knows no one 
else in the ship, I should be glad if 
you'd make friends with him. You 
will find him a capital fellow.’ 

As Harry Wallworth—for that, I 
found, was our supercargo’s name— 
was of a frank cheery disposition, 
there was no difficulty in making 
friends with him ; and during the 
run he and I became quite inti- 
mate, while his pleasant manner 
and good -humoured conversation 
made him a favourite with all on 
board. 

Wereached Hong-Kongin eighty- 
five days ; and having discharged 
our cargo, commenced running in 
the Chinese waters till the new teas 
were ready, when we put into Foo- 
Chow-Foo, and having taken in a 
full shipment, started on our hoime- 
ward voyage. 

We were under steam during a 
great part of the run home, and 
much of my time was consequently 
passed in the engine-room. But 
though I had now few opportunities 
of conversing with Wallworth for 
any length of time together, I no- 
ticed that he appeared to be gloomy 
and anxious, and that his uneasi- 
ness of mind seemed to increase 
as we approached home. 

One evening, when we were 
within a few days’ sail of the Eng- 
lish coast, I went upon deck, and 
found him walking about in the 
abstracted mood that had now be- 
come habitual to him. After watch- 
ing him for a few minutes, I joined 
him in his promenade, and began 
to rally him about his absent man- 
ner; but, as was always the case 
when spoken to on this subject, he 
by an effort threw off all appear- 
ance of uneasiness, and rattled away 
in his former lively style. Despite 
his efforts, however, to appear at 
ease, he soon relapsed into silence, 
and seemed to be scarcely con- 
scious that I was accompanying 
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likely to last, I left him. Early on 
the following morning he came in- 
to my berth, saying, that he had 
come thus early to apologise for his 
apparent want of courtesy on the 
preceding evening. 

‘Don’t mention it, my dear fel- 
low,’ I said ; ‘it is I who ought to 
apologise for intruding upon you 
at a moment when your mind was 
so evidently preoccupied.’ 

‘Well, at the time that you spoke 
to me, Will,’ he answered, ‘I was 
thinking deeply upon a subject that, 
though a very ordinary one in itself, 
is at present, owing to attendant 
circumstances, a very painful one 
to me.’ 

‘Well, Harry, I have no wish to 
pry into your secrets,’ I said, ‘ but 
may I ask if it is anything that has 
occurred on board that has caused 
you to be so thoughtful of late, for 
during the run out you were happy 
and light-hearted enough ?” 

*O, no,’ he replied ; ‘the sub- 
ject on which I was thinking has 
not the remotest connection with 
the ship or any one on board of 
her. The fact of the matter is,’ 
continued Wallworth after a pause, 
and speaking abruptly, ‘ it’s the old, 
old story. I’m in love, and as I 
can see no prospect of the course 
of my love ever running smooth, 
I’m miserable. If it won’t be a 
bore to you to listen to my private 
affairs,’ he resumed before I could 
speak, ‘ I'll explain my position to 
you. I feel that it would be a re- 
lief to my mind to tell it to some 
friend, and besides, you will per- 
haps be able to give me some ad- 
vice.’ 

I replied that if I could assist 
him by advice, or any other means 
in my power, I should be happy to 
do so. And I had scarcely done 
speaking, when, in a low hurried 
tone, he commenced to tell the 
story of his love. Briefly put, it 
was to the effect that he was en- 
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gaged to a Miss Foster, the only 
daughter of a Liverpool merchant. 
At the time the engagement was 
made he was considered a good 
match for her, but his altered cir- 
cumstances making a material dif- 
ference, he had offered to release 
her from her engagement. To this 
she replied, that he did her an 
injustice if he supposed that the 
change in his fortunes could make 
her desirous of being freed from 
her engagement, and that she would 
wait for him, lovingly and willingly, 
until he could make such a posi- 
tion for himself as to justify him in 
marrying a girl who, though undo- 
mesticated and rather extravagantly 
brought up, would, for his sake, 
do all in her power to amend her 
faults. 

‘Well, Wallworth,’ I said, when 
he had got thus far, ‘I see nothing 
in all this to be miserable about. 
I think the young lady spoke in a 
manner honourable to herself and 
encouraging to you.’ 

‘It’s not what she said that 
makes me miserable,’ he answered. 
‘She spoke like the noble-hearted 
girl she is. It’s what I said myself 
that causes my anxiety. I spoke 
as if I was quite certain of realising 
a fortune in a few years, and that 
may have had some effect in in- 
ducing her to speak as she did. 
But you know that, practically 
speaking, the making of a fortune 
is an extremely difficult affair ; and 
even if it is accomplished, it gene- 
rally requires many years of patient 
toil to do it. I can hardly expect 
a beautiful girl—one who is con- 
stantly sought after by men of 
wealth and position—to waste the 
best years of her life in waiting for 
a contingency that must at the best 
be distant, and is at present a very 
doubtful one. In short, Will,’ he 
said, rising from the box on which 
he had been seated, and speaking 
more passionately than he had 
hitherto done, ‘I think that I shall 


lose her, and the thought of it 
makes me wretched and unhappy.’ 

In this frame of mind he con- 
tinued to the end of the voyage, 
all my efforts to show him that he 
took an unnecessarily despondent 
view of his position proving in 
vain. 

We reached Liverpool after a 
quick run, and were scarcely dock- 
ed, when the agent of the owners 
came on board and informed the 
ship’s company that, as soon as 
our cargo was discharged and an- 
other, then ready for shipping, taken 
in, the Charles Edward would start 
on a trip to Bermuda and back, 
and that those of the crew who 
liked to do so could ‘take on’ again. 
Wallworth, who, in common with 
the rest of us, had supposed that 
we should be paid off and the ship 
laid up for an indefinite period, had 
already determined to look out for 
something on shore, but on hear- 
ing this he was irresolute as to 
whether or not he should make 
the second run with us. Finally, 
however, it was arranged that his 
berth should be kept open for his 
acceptance to within two or three 
days of the time of sailing. 

We had got into port on a Mon- 
day morning, and during the whole 
of that day Wallworth was engaged 
in the offices of the firm to whom 
our cargo was consigned ; so that, 
till the next day, he had no oppor- 
tunity of calling on the Fosters, who 
resided in a handsome villa a short 
distance from the town. On the 
‘Tuesday morning he left the ship 
in the best of spirits, the prospect 
of again seeing ‘ Bella,’ about whom 
he had been talking most raptur- 
ously the previous evening, having 
effectually banished the gloom and 
melancholy which had atiected him 
during the latter part of our home- 
ward voyage. But alas for human 
happiness! In the evening he came 
on board again a disappointed man. 
Coming straight to the engine 
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room, in which I happened to be 
alone at the time, he abruptly ex- 
claimed, 

‘ The old story, Will: 


‘*Gold thrives more in a single hour 
Than love in seven long years.” 
There’s a fellow there, a flourishing 
bill-discounter, who, if he is not al- 
ready the accepted lover of my /ruve 
love, has evidently only to speak to 
be so.’ 

‘ Ishould hardly think that things 
had come to that pass during the 
short time you have been away,’ I 
said soothingly ; ‘ perhaps you have 
misunderstood or taken a wrong 
view of something you have seen or 
heard.’ 

‘No, [haven’t,’ he replied testily. 
‘When I was shown in, this fellow 
was seated beside her. After rising 
for a minute to receive me in a 
stately manner, she returned to his 
side ; and as my presence was al- 
most entirely ignored, I soon came 
away.’ 

Nothing farther was said respect- 
ing his reception by Bella; but after 
his first indignant outburst he seem- 
ed anxious to change the conversa- 
tion to other subjects, upon which 
he spoke with an affectation of 
gaiety greatly at variance with the 
real state of his feelings. While we 
were talking, the Captain entered 
the engine-room, and Wallworth at 
once informed him that he would 
go with us on our next voyage. 

‘For, you see,’ he said, when the 
Captain had gone, ‘so far as I am 
concerned, I like a seafaring life, 
and I have now no motive for stay- 
ing on shore, not being in any par- 
ticular hurry for a better position 
than my present one.’ 

On the following afternoon Wall- 
worth was informed that a gentle- 
man was on board inquiring for 
him, and on going on deck he found 
it was the fair but faithless Bella’s 
father, to whom he introduced me. 
Mr. Foster, a fine-looking middle- 
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aged man, with a pleasant counte- 
nance and a cheery manner, had 
evidently a warm personal regard 
for Wallworth, whatever he might 
think of the engagement with his 
daughter. Wallworth was at first 
inclined to be sulky; but Mr. Fos- 
ter, who probably guessed how 
things had gone on the previous 
day, would not notice his ill-hu- 
mour, and Harry was soon restored 
to good-temper. Mr. Foster hav- 
ing laughingly told us of the dif- 
ficulties he had experienced in 
getting on board the Charles Ed- 
ward, Wallworth and I accompa- 
nied him on shore. Aswe were part- 
ing from him outside the docks, he 
said, 

‘By the way, Harry, we have a 
little party at our place on Friday ; 
you'll come of course, and if Mr. 
Johnstone has no other engage- 
ment, I shall be happy to see him 
with you.’ 

The invitations having been ac- 
cepted after a little hesitation, we 
returned to the ship. 

Mr. Foster’s little party turned 
out to be a ball. We arrived just 
as the first dance was finished, and 
found a tolerably large number as- 
sembled, among whom were several 
young ladies; but from the glow- 
ing description of Miss Foster's 
beauty which Wallworth had given 
me during his love-fit on the pre- 
vious Monday night, I had no 
difficulty in singling her out. On 
seeing Wallworth, she advanced to- 
wards him, and as I had no wish to 
appear in the character of the pro- 
verbial third person who makes 
three no company, I turned off to 
speak to Mr. Foster, who was stand- 
ing near. Notwithstanding my 
charitable design to leave the lovers 
in such privacyas the circumstances 
would admit of, I was compelled, 
owing to the comparatively loud 
tone !n which they spoke, to over- 
hear much of their conversation. 

‘Well, Harry, how are you this 
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evening?’ said the young lady, offer- 
ing him her hand as she spoke. 

‘I am quite well, thank you,’ he 
replied coldly, and affecting not to 
see her proffered hand. ‘I trust 
you are well.’ 

‘Perfectly well,’ she said, speak- 
ing with a contemptuous coldness 
that contrasted harshly with the 
sweet cheery tone in which she had 
first addressed him. 

At this point the conversation 
seemed likely to terminate; but 
after a somewhat lengthy pause 
Wallworth in a low sneering tone 
asked, 

* How is Mr. Marlow?” 

‘He was quite well when I part- 
ed from him last night,’ she answer- 
ed; ‘by the way, here is Mr. Mar- 
low,’ she added, indicating by a 
glance a lumbersome, coarse-featur- 
ed, and heavily bejewelled young 
man who at that moment entered 
the room, ‘and as I want to speak 
to ‘him particularly, I must Jeave 
you.’ 

Whereupon, with a supremely in- 
different air, she did leave him, and 
joining the gold and gem bedecked 
Mr. Marlow, was presently engaged 
in a conversation with him which, 
to judge from her frequent smile 
and animated manner, appeared to 
be of a lively character. 

While they were still together, 
Mr. Foster introduced me to his 
daughter, adding to the usual form 
of introduction, that I had been 
Harry’s guide, philosopher, and 
friend during his maiden voyage. 
This piece of information, though 
given with a kind intention, had by 
no means ‘ the desired effect.’ The 
manner of my reception was so ex- 
cruciatingly civil as to be decidedly 
unpleasant ; but as I had a great 
desire to learn something concern- 
ing the disposition of the girl about 
whom I had heard so much during 
the last few days, I affected not to 
notice the coolness with which I 
had been received. Finding that 
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I did not leave her, as she had pro- 
bably anticipated I should do when 
the ordinary civilities of an intro- 
duction had passed between us, she 
motioned me to a vacant chair 
beside the couch on which she was 
seated, and after making the neces- 
sary introduction between Mr. Mar- 
low and myself, entered into con- 
versation with the former. I had 
expected to find Mr. Marlow pos- 
sessed of conversational powers the 
brilliancy of which would make a 
young lady indifferent to his rather 
repellent personal appearance ; but 
I was astonished to find that he 
was insufferably dull and stupid, 
and that he either could not or 
would not converse upon any topic 
but business. Out of the domain 
of the ‘money article’ I found it 
impossible to lead him, though I 
made several attempts to do so, in 
order to relieve the visible embar- 
rassment of Miss Foster, who saw 
that I had done her the justice of 
concluding that her apparent gaiety 
had been put on for the purpose of 
annoying Wallworth. The haughty 
reserve with which she had received 
me soon gave way to the natural 
amiability of her disposition, more 
especially as I appeared to be en- 
deavouring to save her from the dis- 
agreeable necessity offavouring Mr. 
Marlow with her views regarding 
the failure of Broker & Co., the 
rise in gold, and other Stock-Ex- 
change matters. 

For a time we conversed upon 
a variety of commonplace topics, 
on which however, as they had no 
special bearing upon trade, Mr. 
Marlow was unable to say anything. 
After one or two attempts on his 
part to reintroduce business as a 
subject of conversation had been 
‘put down’ by Miss Foster, he re- 
lapsed into a sullen silence, and 
shortly after left us to go into an 
adjoining apartment, which had 
been laid out as a card-room. 

Our conversation now turned on 
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the subject of my late yoyage, and 
the friendship contracted between 
Harry Wallworth and myself, and 
though nothing pointed was said in 
reference to Harry’s conduct since 
his return from sea, I discovered 
that he had, as lovers occasionally 
will do, ‘ made a fool of himself’ by 
entertaining a jealousy for which 
there was no real cause. 

After supper, not noticing Wall- 
worth among the dancers, I pre- 
sently went into the card-room, 
and to my surprise found him play- 
ing in the same set as Marlow. 
They were playing for some trifling 
stakes, ‘merely by way of giving 
interest to the game ;’ and Harry, 
who had lost several times in suc- 
cession, was evidently irritated by 
the swaggering manner in which 
Marlow swept his winnings to a 
small pile of silver that lay at his 
elbow. At the conclusion of the 
first hand that I saw played, one of 
the bystanders, pointing to a half- 
crown in Marlow’s heap, observed, 
‘There are some figures on that 
which only show when you are 
looking at it in a particular direc- 
tion.’ 

This led to an examination of 
the coin, and it was then found, 
that when looked at closely it was 
almost impossible to perceive any 
marks upon it, but when placed in 
a certain light a number of minute 
lines, apparently making up some 
regular design, became visible, and 
on a magnifying glass being brought, 
these lines were found to be a 
microscopic engraving of a hand 
holding a pen, and surrounded by 
the motto, ‘I perpetuate.’ 

‘T’ll give you another half-crown 
for it,’ said Wallworth, who was 
highly pleased with this specimen 
of the graver’s art, and who, dur- 
ing this interruption to the card- 
playing, had been restored to some- 
thing like his usual good-humour. 

‘No, you won't,’ answered Mar- 
low, placing the coin in his pocket. 
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Wallworth made no reply ; but, 
seeing that he was greatly enraged 
by Marlow’s insulting tone, and as 
they were about to resume their 
play, I whispered, 

‘Be a good fellow, Harry, and 
keep your temper.’ 

‘T’ll try,’ he whispered back ; 
‘but I should like to give him a 
good thrashing for all that.’ 

‘ T’ve no doubt you would,’ I said 
in the same low tone; ‘ but as you 
can't under present circumstances 
indulge in your liking, try to curb 
yourself, and don’t give him the 
satisfaction of seeing that he can 
annoy you.’ 

Harry was about to say something 
in reply, when we were startled by 
Marlow throwing his cards on the 
table, and in a fierce tone exclaim- 
ing, 

‘Come, we're not going to have 
any confederates or cheating here ” 

For a moment Wallworth gazed 
at the speaker in speechless indig- 
nation, and then, slowly rising and 
putting back his chair, said, in a 
tone the lowness of which only in- 
tensified its concentrated passion, 

‘That'll do; but mark me, you 
cur, if it were not for violating the 
hospitality of the roof under which 
we are, I would chastise you in such 
a manner that you should remem- 
ber your insolence the longest day 
you live.’ 

Though evidently frightened by 
Wallworth’s threatening tone and 
attitude, Marlow affected to treat 
the matter lightly, and—doubtless 
emboldened by the allusion to his 
being a guest of Mr. Foster and the 
presence of other visitors — even 
continued his insulting language. 

‘It’s all very fine to talk about 
chastising people,’ he said, ‘but 
cheats are generally bullies, and 
bullies are always cowards.’ 

If he relied upon the checks spo- 
ken of to restrain Wallworth from 
resenting this last insult by perso- 
nal violence, he miscalculated their 
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strength ; for, almost before he had 
finished speaking, Wallworth sprang 
at him and levelled him by a crush- 
ing blow. When the gentlemen in 
the room had recovered from the 
inaction of surprise, they stepped 
in to prevent farther violence. But 
restraint was no longer necessary, 
Wallworth’s superabundant passion 
having found vent in the fierce 
though brief physical exertion he 
had undergone. 

‘IT require no watching now, gen- 
tlemen,’ he said. ‘I shall take no 
farther notice of that fellow at pre- 
sent. I am very much ashamed of 
myself for having allowed his taunts 
to cause me to so far forget the re- 
spect due to our host and yourselves 
as to have acted in the manner I 
have done; but,’ he added, an 
angry flush again suffusing his coun- 
tenance, ‘ the first time I meet him 
where I may give him the thrashing 
he deserves, I will make him repent 
his insults.’ 

An appearance of order was soon 
restored ; but real enjoyment was 
at an end, and as it was past 
midnight, I was just about to ask 
Wallworth to at once accompany 
me to our lodgings, when Mr. Fos- 
ter came to tell me that a man from 
the Charles Edward wished to see 
me immediately. 

On going into the hall I found 
one of the firemen, who had been 
sent by our third engineer to in- 
form me that the men engaged in 
making some alterations in our en- 
gines, and who were working at 
them night and day, would be ready 
at four o’clock that morning to put 
in a certain valve, which I particu- 
larly desired to see placed. While 
I was speaking to the messenger, 
Marlow, accompanied by Miss Fos- 
ter, passed through the hall. On 
reaching the door, they stood con- 
versing for a few minutes; and, 
although I could not hear much of 
what was said, I gathered, from the 
few detached sentences that reached 
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my ears, that Miss Foster was try- 
ing to dissuade Marlow from tak- 
ing law-proceedings against Wall- 
worth. After dismissing the fire- 
man, I returned to the upper apart- 
ments, for the purpose of telling 
Wallworth that I was going to the 
ship; but finding him engaged in 
conversation with Miss Foster, who 
had returned to the dancing-room 
after parting with the irate bill-dis- 
counter, and guessing from his ani- 
mated manner and flashing eye that 
he would not care to be interrupted, 
I merely left a message for him with 
Mr. Foster, and made the best of 
my way on board of the Charles 
Edward. 

The work I had gone on board 
to superintend was completed about 
ten o’clock, and a little after that 
hour I returned to my lodgings, and 
was soon in bed and fast asleep. I 
had been in bed—as I afterwards 
learnt—about three hours, when I 
felt that I was being roughly shaken, 
and finding that the shaking did not 
cease upon my turning on to my 
other side, I slowly opened my eyes, 
to behold our Captain leaning over 
me with a face paler than I had ever 
thought it possible for his weather- 
bronzed countenance to become. 

‘What’s the matter ?’ I exclaim- 
ed, springing from my bed, forget- 
ful for the moment where I was. 
‘Anything wrong in the engine- 
room ?” 

‘No, no,’ he answered, ‘ you are 
not on board; but dress yourself 
as quickly as you can, and come 
downstairs. Mr. Foster is waiting 
for you, and we have something 
very serious to tell you.’ 

The ghastly pallor of Mr. Foster's 
countenance showed that he was 
terribly agitated, and the instant | 
saw him I involuntarily asked, 

‘Mr. Foster, what has happened?’ 

He attempted to reply ; but his 
agitation was too great to permit 
him to do so intelligibly, and seeing 
this the Captain said, 
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‘Well, Will, it’s no use tacking 
about. The fact is, Wallworth is 
arrested for the murder of Marlow 
the bill-discounter, and he wants to 
see you.’ 

‘Great Heaven!’ I exclaimed, 
‘can Wallworth have been such a 
madman? Are you sure it’s true? 

‘It’s true enough thatthe man has 
been murdered, and that Harry is 
in custody charged with the crime,’ 
answered the Captain ; ‘and from 
what I have heard, I am afraid there 
is some truth in the charge.’ 

I was too much confounded to 
make any farther inquiries just then ; 
but on the way to the prison I ga- 
thered that Marlow’s body, with the 
skull smashed in, and stripped of 
the money and jewelry he was 
known to have had about him when 
he left Mr. Foster’s, had been found 
in a brickfield about half a mile 
from that gentleman’s residence. 
A heavy walking-stick, that Wall- 
worth had taken with him to Mr. 
Foster’s on the previous Tuesday, 
and on that occasion had forgotten 
to bring away, had been found 
broken and blood-stained beside 
the body. This fact, added to the 
circumstances that he had used 
threatening language towards the 
murdered man, and had left Mr. 
Foster’s in a hurried and excited 
manner a few minutes after him, 
was deemed sufficient to justify his 
arrest. He had been taken as he 
was returning to his lodgings about 
eight o’clock; and his appear- 
ance at the time greatly tended to 
strengthen the charge against him. 
His hands were lacerated ; he was 
slightly lame with one foot ; and 
there were several large wet patches 
upon his clothes, from which it was 
found that mud had recently been 
washed. On being examined before 
the sitting magistrates, he denied all 
knowledge of the crime, accounting 
for his disordered appearance by 
stating that, while walking rapidly 
in the dark after leaving Mr. Fos- 
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ter’s, he had stumbled, in the fall 
cutting his hands and soiling his 
clothes. Thereupon he had gone 
on board the Charles Edward, and 
partially cleansed and rearranged 
his dress before returning to his 
lodgings. 

The first intimation of the affair 
that the Captain received was from 
one of the clerks of the owners, 
who informed him that, in conse- 
quence of Wallworth’s statement, 
the police were coming to search 
the ship. A quarter of an hour 
later two detectives went on board ; 
and on searching Wallworth’s berth 
they found two bank-notes—which 
were known to have been in the 
murdered man’s possession on the 
previous evening—concealed in his 
bedding. Shortly after the detec- 
tives left the ship, Mr. Foster went 
on board to tell me that Wallworth, 
who had been remanded for a week, 
wanted to see me ; and finding that 
I was on shore, he and the Captain 
came to my lodgings to deliver 
Wallworth’s message. 

On arriving at the prison, I found 
Wallworth looking anxious and 
somewhat haggard ; but still there 
was no appearance of fear in his 
countenance, and his hand, when he 
grasped mine, was firm and steady. 
My interview with him lasted about 
half an hour; and in the course of 
it he assured me of his innocence 
with an earnestness and solemnity 
that almostcompelled one tobelieve 
that, notwithstanding appearances 
were so strongly against him, he was 
speaking the truth. He gave me 
a lengthened account, which was 
substantially the same as he had 
given to the magistrate, of his pro- 
ceedings from the time I left the 
party. He fell, he said, soon after 
leaving the house ; but in his then 
excited state he had taken no notice 
of the consequences of his fall, and 
had walked about, not caring where 
he went, for some time; but his 
ankle, becoming very painful, re- 
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called his accident to his mind, and 
caused him to notice the state of 
his dress. Finding himself in the 
neighbourhood of the docks, he 
had gone on board the ship to 
remove the traces of his fall, and 
having done this, he had gone on 
shore again ; for not having received 
the message which I had left with 
Mr. Foster, he was not aware that 
I was on board. 

‘And now, Will,’ he said, when 
he had concluded his explanation, 
‘I want you to watch the case, as 
the lawyers phrase it, on my behalf, 
and to do anything you can to clear 
up this terrible mystery. I am al- 
together at a loss to understand it 
myself ; for how my stick and those 
bank-notes, which I have been told 
were discovered in my hammock, 
came to be where they were found, 
I cannot for the life of me imagine.’ 

‘You may rely upon it, Harry,’ 
I said, ‘that I shall do all in my 
power to serve you; and [I trust 
that you will soon be freed from 
your present serious position; so 
keep your heart up, and hope for 
the best.’ 

‘Well, I shall hope for the best 
even if the worst come,’ he said, in 
a more cheerful tone than he had 
yet spoken in; ‘and now there is 
no use for me to keep you any 
longer at present. But,’ he added, 
taking my hand in his as I was 
about to leave him, ‘be assured, 
Will, that I am as innocent of that 
poor fellow’s death as you are.’ 

On acquainting Mr. Foster with 
what had passed in my interview 
with Wallworth, he at once invited 
the Captain and me to accompany 
him to his residence, in order to 
consider what plan of action we 
should pursue with a view of serv- 
ing Wallworth. On reaching the 
house, Mr. Foster at once led the 
way to the sitting-room, where we 
found his daughter gazing listlessly 
out of the window. She turned 
round on hearing us enter; and 
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her pale cheeks and swollen eyes 
gave ample proof that she had been 
greatly shocked and grieved by the 
terrible events of the last few hours. 
Her interest in Wallworth’s welfare 
was soon made equally apparent ; 
for the instant she saw me she came 
towards me, and, gazing earnestly 
in my face, exclaimed, 

*O, Mr. Johnstone, you don’t be- 
lieve that my Harry has done this !’ 

‘I do not,’ I replied emphatically. 
‘It is a very sad affair, and the cir- 
cumstances attending it are to me 
incomprehensible ; but I am firmly 
convinced that Wallworth is en- 
tirely innocent of it.’ 

‘QO, thank you—thank you!’ she 
said, taking my hand and pressing 
it warmly, and then, giving way to 
a burst of grief, hastily quitted the 
room. 

After an hour’s anxious delibera- 
tion, we were forced to the con- 
clusion that all that could then be 
done for Wallworth was to provide 
him with the best available legal 
assistance. Accordingly, I waited 
upon a solicitor of local eminence, 
to place the matter in his hands. 

Although he expressed no posi- 
tive opinion, I could see from his 
manner that he gave no credence 
to Wallworth’s protestations of in- 
nocence. 

‘There is, of course,’ he said, 
‘always a fossibility of explaining 
away circumstantial evidence ; but 
at present the case against your 
friend seems to be particularly 
strong and conclusive. He is sure 
to be sent for trial,’ he continued, 
looking at the memorandum of 
my statement, which he had taken 
down ; ‘but it wants more than 
three months to the assizes; and 
in the mean time I will do my ut- 
most to discover any evidence of 
an exculpatory character, and will 
retain the best barristers on the 
circuit for his defence.’ 

I visited Wallworth again on the 
Monday, in order to take leave of 
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him for a time, as we were to sail 
on the following day, and did not 
expect to return until a week or 
ten days before the assizes. On 
this occasion he again assured me 
of his innocence ; and though fully 
alive to the danger of his position, 
he was in tolerably good spirits. 
After parting from him, I saw Mr. 
Foster and the lawyer ; and, having 
arranged with them to write to 
me at Bermuda, I returned to the 
Charles Edward, which early the 
next morning steamed out of port. 

The position of our ‘ supercargo,’ 
as the crew still continued to call 
Wallworth, was a frequent topic of 
conversation with all on board, and 
with none more often than the 
Captain and myself; but at the 
end of each conversation upon the 
painful subject we were compelled 
to admit that, as the Captain phrased 
it, ‘we could not see our way out.’ 

On the seventh night of our be- 
ing out, we were running under can- 
vas ; and being thus relieved from 
duty, I was walking the deck, pon- 
dering over all the circumstances 
connected with the murder of the 
unfortunate Marlow, and trying to 
think of some theory of its com- 
mission consistent with the inno- 
cence of Wallworth. But my think- 
ing was all in vain; for after cogi- 
tating on the matter for between 
two and three hours, I only suc- 
ceeded in getting my thoughts into 
a state of hopeless confusion. So, 
giving up all hope of ‘seeing my 
way out’ that night, I leaned idly 
against the bulwarks, and softly 
whistled to myself—as was my 
wont when, like the jolly young 
waterman, I was ‘thinking of no- 
thing at all’—as I gazed vacantly 
over as much of ‘ the wild waste of 
waters’ as was visible in the dim 
starlight. How long I remained 
in this listless attitude and apa- 
thetic frame of mind, I cannot say ; 
but I have often thought since that 
I must have been dozing for some 
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time. However that may have 
been, I was suddenly startled by 
hearing distinctly,as though spoken 
by some person close to my ear, 
a phrase which in the course of 
our numerous conversations the 
Captain had frequently made use 
of: ‘/¢ must have been done by some 
one connected with the ship, or the 
notes would not have been found on 
board. I turned abruptly to the 
side from which the sound appeared 
to proceed ; but there was no one 
there, nor could I see any one on 
the same part of the deck as my- 
self. Thoroughly roused by this 
incident, I again began to pace the 
deck ; but still the words, ‘ It must 
have been done by some one con- 
nected with the ship,’ seemed to 
ring in my ears for several seconds. 
As soon as the sound ceased, there 
came to my mind, not by any pro- 
cess of reasoning, but instantly, 
and like a flood of light, an idea 
which I fe/# contained the real ex- 
planation of the murder for which 
Wallworth had been arrested. I 
was greatly agitated by the terrible 
nature of the thought which had 
now taken possession of me, and 
the sudden and strange manner in 
which it had occurred ; so I retired 
to my berth, with the determination 
of ‘sleeping upon it’ before impart- 
ing to any one the suspicions to 
which it had given rise. 

My sleep was neither dreamless 
nor very refreshing ; still I awoke 
in the morning in a much calmer 
frame of mind than I had been in 
when I ‘turned in’ on the previous 
night ; and on reflecting upon the 
idea which had occurred to me 
so unexpectedly, I began to be 
surprised that it should not have 
forced itself upon my notice before. 
After indulging in a good dip in 
cold water, and making a light 
breakfast, I had a short conversa- 
tion with the third engineer, and 
then waited upon the Captain. 

‘Good-morning, Will,’ he said, 
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removing the cigar from his mouth, 
and speaking from his side of the 
cloud of smoke that hung between 
us, as I entered the cabin in re- 
sponse to his cheery ‘Come in.’ 
* You don’t look over-well,’ he went 
on, as the smoke dispersing enabled 
us to ‘sight’ each other. ‘Not come 
to report yourself sick, I hope.’ 

‘No,’ I answered ; ‘I am quite 
well; but I’ve come to speak to 
you upon a very serious subject.’ 

‘Speak on, then, Will,’ he said. 
‘I’m all attention; and as serious as 
an heir-expectant at a will-reading.’ 

Notwithstanding his bantering 
manner, I knew that he was ‘all 
attention,’ and so went straight to 
the point by saying, 

‘Well, what I wish to tell you 
is, that I think I can now see my 
way out of Wallworth’s affair.’ 

‘The deuce you can! he said 
with a start, and laying down the 
cigar which he had been about to 
replace in his mouth. 

‘Well, I believe I can,’ I ans- 
wered ; ‘but before I mention my 
suspicions, may I ask if, when you 
so frequently expressed your opi- 
nion that the murder must have 
been committed by some one con- 
nected with the ship, you suspected 
any one in particular ?’ 

‘No,’ he answered, shaking his 
head. 

‘Well, God forgive me,’ I said, 
‘if I suspect any man unjustly of 
being guilty of such a fearful crime; 
but I now strongly suspect a man 
who is at present on board of being 
the murderer.’ 

‘For Heaven’s sake,’ he exclaim- 
ed, ‘be careful how you make such 
an accusation against any one. 
Have you any sound reasons, any- 
thing, for instance, that would be 
fairly admitted as evidence in a 
court of justice, to justify your sus- 
picions ?” 

‘I have,’ I replied, ‘or I would 
never have entertained ormentioned 
suspicions of so grave a character.’ 
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‘And who, then, is the man? 
he asked. 

‘ Before I mention his name,’ I 
replied, ‘understand me, I do not 
wish what I am about to say to be 
repeated to any one else at pre- 
sent. I would not tell my suspi- 
cions even to you, only I wish to 
ask your permission, and perhaps 
assistance, to set a watch upon the 
movements of the suspected party, 
and to take any other steps that 
will be likely to prove whether my 
suspicions are correct or otherwise.’ 

‘Well, he answered, ‘if you will 
satisfy me that you have reasonable 
cause for your suspicions, I will give 
you any assistance in my power to 
verify or set them at rest. And 
now, who is the man ?” 

‘Fleming, the fireman,’ I said, 
lowering my voice. ‘As I said 
before,’ I continued, seeing that 
the Captain was for the moment 
too surprised to speak, ‘may God 
forgive me if I am suspecting an 
innocent man; but I now firmly 
believe that it was Fleming who 
murdered the poor fellow whose 
untimely end is laid to Wallworth’s 
charge.’ 

‘ By Jove, I believe you've hit it 
this time, Will ! exclaimed the Cap- 
tain, interrupting me as I was about 
to commence an explanation of my 
reasons for believing Fleming to be 
the murderer. ‘I’m astonished,’ 
he went on, ‘that neither of us 
ever thought of him before, for it 
was he that went to Foster’s for 
you; and, according to what you 
have often told me of what oc- 
curred there, he must have been 
leaving about the same time as the 
murdered man; and as the latter 
stood in the hall talking to Miss 
Foster, Fleming must have noticed 
the cargo of jewelry he carried.’ 

‘And not only that,’ I said, ‘ but 
I now recollect that while speak- 
ing, Marlow was putting the loose 
money which he had brought from 
the card-table into a purse which 
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appeared to be well filled, and 
every time the money chinked, 
Fleming gave a quick furtive glance 
at him. And then,’ I continued, 
checking the Captain with a ges- 
ture as he was about to speak, 
‘when Fleming left the house, there 
was no servant in the hall, and I 
had turned to go upstairs again 
before he reached the door, so that 
he had every opportunity to take 
Wallworth’s stick from the stand. 
On questioning the third engineer 
this morning, I find that Fleming 
did not return on board on the 
morning of the murder till several 
hours after me; that when he did 
come, he was very excited, and 
his dress was muddy and disorder- 
ed; and that he offered no ex- 
planation either of his lengthened 
absence from the ship or the dam- 
aged state of his clothes when the 
engineer reprimanded him.’ 

‘What sort of a fellow is he in 
a general way? asked the Captain. 

‘Well, I may say that his cha- 
racter would not be of service to 
him in an affair of this kind,’ I re- 
plied. ‘He’s a good fireman, and 
obedient enough where duty is con- 
cerned ; but he’s of a savage brutal 
temper, and from what I’ve heard 
his mates say, he shows a cupidity 
of disposition that, to say the least 
of it, is rather uncommon among 
seagoing men.’ 

‘Well, I begin to think we shall 
be able to extricate Harry from 
this mess, after all,’ said the Cap- 
tain, when I had finished speak- 
ing; ‘for the only real pieces of 
evidence against him are his stick 
and the bank-notes ; and if we can 
account for them in a manner con- 
sistent with his innocence, why, the 
thing is done. Now, what you say 
suggests a very feasible explana- 
tion for the finding of the stick, 
and I think I can account for the 
finding of the notes in a manner 
equally as feasible and as consist- 
ent with the theory of Wallworth’s 
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innocence and Fleming’s guilt ; for 
I remember that the latter stood 
within a few feet of me when the 
clerk was telling me of Wallworth’s 
arrest, and that the police were 
going to board us. As the clerk 
was excited and spoke in a loud 
tone, Fleming could not help hear- 
ing what was said, and he had 
plenty of opportunities between the 
time of the clerk’s leaving the ves- 
sel and the arrival of the detectives 
to enter Wallworth’s berth and se- 
crete the notes there.’ 

From a consideration of these 
circumstances, the Captain and I 
were fully satisfied in our own 
minds that Fleming was the mur- 
derer; and as the friends of Wall- 
worth, our next step was to consi- 
der how we might best obtain some 
satisfactory evidence of his (Flem- 
ing’s) guilt. After a long consult- 
ation, we arranged that each of 
us should privately make inquiries 
concerning his proceedings on the 
morning of and since the murder, 
and that I should confide my sus- 
picions to one of the firemen, an 
intelligent young fellow on whom 
I could rely. I was to instruct 
him to keep a close watch upon 
the movements of Fleming, and to 
sound him upon the subject of the 
murder. This arrangement was 
perseveringly carried out, and in 
the course of two days the Captain 
had ascertained that a few minutes 
before the detectives came on board, 
the mate had seen Fleming com- 
ing out of Wallworth’s berth, and 
though he took no notice at the 
moment, he remembered it after 
the detectives had left the ship, and 
had then asked him what he had 
been doing there. Fleming replied, 
that he had overheard the conver- 
sation between the clerk and the 
Captain, and had slipped into Wall- 
worth’s berth with the intention of 
secretly removing any evidence of 
guilt that he might find before the 
arrival of the detectives, but that, 
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seeing nothing of a suspicious cha- 
racter, he was leaving when the 
mate saw him. Believing this ex- 
planation, the mate remained silent 
about it, thinking that, had it been 
known, Fleming might have got 
into trouble for his generous inten- 
tion. In the mean time, I learned 
from my own observations, and 
from what the fireman whom I had 
set to watch told me, that Fleming 
had not now got the suit of clothes 
he had worn on the morning of 
the murder; that he persistently 
avoided speaking of the crime him- 
self, and seemed nervous when the 
subject was spoken of by others in 
his presence ; that his sleep was 
disturbed, and he often left his 
hammock to walk the deck; and 
that he would never open his sea- 
chest when others were looking on. 

‘ All this,’ said the Captain, when 
we were comparing notes, ‘ goes to 
confirm the correctness of our be- 
lief in Fleming’s guilt ; but still it 
affords no tangible proof of it, and 
it is proof that we require.’ 

‘Yes; it is proof that we re- 
quire,’ I said, repeating his words ; 
‘but how are we to get it? Have 
you any idea ?’ 

‘Well, I have,’ he answered; 
* but I’m afraid you'll think it rather 
a queer one.’ 

‘Well, let me know what it is 
anyhow,’ I said. 

‘Well, then,’ he answered, ‘I 
would suggest that you take an im- 
pression of the lock of Fleming’s 
chest, make a key to fit it, and 
open it in the presence of wit- 
nesses.’ 

I suppose my looks showed that 
I did consider this idea ‘a rather 
queer one,’ for the Captain hastened 
to add in an apologetical tone, 

‘You know, there’s no use in 
being over-scrupulous in a case 
like this ; and besides, what I pro- 
pose can do no harm to Fleming 
if he is innocent, while if, as we 
suspect, he is guilty, it would be 
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throwing away a chance in Wall- 
worth’s favour to let him get on 
shore without having his chest exa- 
mined ; for you may depend upon 
it, that if he is the criminal, he has 
the jewelry taken from the mur- 
dered man with him. The search 
after it was too hot during the two 
or three days we were in Liverpool 
after the murder to allow of his 
disposing of it there.’ 

Not being able to think of any- 
thing better, and holding with the 
Captain that this was not a case in 
which to be over-scrupulous, I re- 
solved, after a little consideration, 
to act upon the plan he suggested ; 
and having signified my intention 
of doing so, I left him, in order to 
set about carrying it out as speedily 
as possible. 

All steam-ships carry a ‘kit’ of 
tools with them ; and with the aid 
of these I soon made a key, with 
which, in the presence of the Cap- 
tain, chief mate, and second engi- 
neer—to whom, under a promise 
of secrecy, the Captain had explain- 
ed the circumstances of the case—I 
opened the chest. It was large and 
strongly made, the scanty ward- 
robe and few miscellaneous arti- 
cles which it contained scarcely 
covering its bottom, and offering 
very few obstacles to a thorough 
examination. Our first proceeding 
was to note accurately the manner 
in which it was packed, so that we 
might be able to replace its con- 
tents in a manner that would ex- 
cite no suspicion of their having 
been disturbed ; and having done 
this, we commenced our search. 
Everything was taken out of the 
chest, and each article of clothing 
was unfolded and felt all over, in 
order to discover if there was any- 
thing sewn in them ; but all in vain 
for our purpose, as nothing that 
could in the remotest degree be 
connected with Marlow’s murder 
was found. Though disappointed 
at the result of our search, my be- 
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lief in Fleming’s guilt was by no 
means shaken. It was possible, I 
thought, that the jewelry was con- 
cealed about the clothes that he 
wore, or hidden in some of the 
coal-bunks ; and so, on arriving at 
Bermuda, I requested my friendly 
fireman to continue his watch upon 
him, to see if he attempted to dis- 
pose of anything on shore. 

A few days before we were to 
leave Bermuda, I received letters 
from Mr. and Miss Foster and the 
lawyer. Mr. Foster’s letter merely 
stated, that up to the time at which 
it was written, nothing favourable 
to Wallworth had transpired. His 
daughter’s was much longer; but 
it contained nothing that was in 
the least calculated to throw light 
upon the subject upon which it 
was written, consisting mainly of 
reiterations of her firm belief in 
Wallworth’s innocence, and re- 
proaches against herself as the 
cause of his present misfortune. 
The letter of the lawyer was of a 
more important character. In it 
he stated, that having made the 
most searching inquiries without 
being able to discover any evi- 
dence in Wallworth’s favour, he 
thought the best line of defence 
would be to try, by pleading gene- 
ral good character and the provo- 
cation he had received from Mar- 
low, to reduce the crime to man- 
slaughter, at the same time sug- 
gesting that in his terror at finding 
he had killed the man, he had 
taken the property for the purpose 
of making it appear that the crime 
had been committed by thieves. 
But to this arrangement Wallworth 
altogether refused to accede, and 
still persisted in protesting his en- 
tire innocence. 

From the watch kept upon his 
movements during the few times 
on which he was on shore while we 
lay in Bermuda, I felt sure that 
Fleming had not disposed of any- 
thing there ; nor could the utmost 
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watchfulness of the Captain and 
myself detect anything in the shape 
of material proof of his guilt. As 
we neared England again, my hopes 
of being able to demonstrate Wall- 
worth’s innocence began to fail, 
and I even began to entertain 
doubts as to whether, in the pre- 
sent state of affairs, I should be 
justified in making any public accu- 
sation against Fleming. Not that 
my belief in his guilt was in any 
way shaken ; for though I had fail- 
ed to discover anything in the na- 
ture of positive evidence of his 
guilt, his manner and appearance 
served to strengthen my conviction 
that he was the murderer. During 
the whole of the run out he had 
appeared restless and ill at ease, 
going about his work in a fitful 
nervous way that attracted the no- 
tice of all engaged in the engine- 
room; and while during the Chinese 
run he had shown an especial re- 
luctance to ‘turn out’ to duty, he 
would now frequently leave his 
hammock and walk the deck for 
hours at a time. The same rest- 
less nervousness characterised his 
manner during our stay at Ber- 
muda; and now, during the run 
home, it greatly increased. The 
change in his personal appearance 
was more marked and noticeable 
than even the change in his man- 
ner. When we left England, he 
was a model of robust health ; but 
now, when we were approaching 
home again after an absence of less 
than three months, he was so al- 
tered in this respect as to be scarce- 
ly recognisable. His eyes sparkled 
with an unnatural brilliancy, and 
were deeply sunken in his head; 
his cheeks were pale and hollow; 
and his whole frame exhibited a 
degree of attenuation that was pain- 
ful to behold. These alterations 
in manner and appearance were to 
me the result of the anxieties and 
terrors of a mind conscious of 
guilt and fearful of detection ; and 
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consequently, as I have said, they 
strengthened my belief in his guilt. 
But when reflecting calmly upon 
these things, I was forced to admit 
that they would have no weight 
with uninterested persons, as they 
might easily be attributed to a 
touch of the fever which frequently 
hovers over Bermuda, or to a va- 
riety of other natural causes ; and 
as such reflections forced them- 
selves upon my mind, I felt very 
despondent about poor Wall- 
worth. 

On the home voyage we brought 
with us as passengers two gentle- 
men connected with a Liverpool 
merchant firm; and these gentle- 
men, having nothing else to do, 
filled up a great portion of their 
time by playing cards. One night 
the Captain and I had joined them 
in a game of whist ; and luck going 
against me, the small stock of silver 
which I had in my pocket soon 
passed to the players to whom I 
was opposed ; when, none of them 
being able to give me change for a 
sovereign, I left the cabin for the 
purpose of procuring it. On reach- 
ing the top of the cabin-stairs, I 
saw some one on deck; and al- 
though I could scarcely distinguish 
the figure in the darkness, I fancied 
it was the engineer on duty, who 
had come on deck for a moment 
to cool himself. 

I called out, ‘I say, Mr. Har- 
grave, can you give me change for 
a sovereign ?” 

On hearing my voice, the person 
whom I had supposed to be Mr. 
Hargrave came towards me; and 
on getting near enough to be recog- 
nised, I found it was Fleming, 
whose watch had turned in two 
hours before. 

‘Holloa, Fleming,’ I said, ‘ how 
is this? I thought your watch had 
turned in.’ 

‘So they have, sir,’ he replied ; 
‘but I felt ill and couldn’t sleep, 
and so I came on deck; and I 
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think you have mistaken me for 
Mr. Hargrave.’ 

‘I have,’ I said. ‘ As it was his 
watch, I certainly thought it was 
him.’ 

‘Shall I go and ask him for the 
change for you, sir?’ said Fleming, 
who appeared anxious to avoid 
farther conversation. 

‘ Yes, if you will,’ I replied, hand- 
ing him the money. ‘And if he 
can’t give it you, try to get it from 
some one else.’ 

‘I can change it for you myself, 
if it will be all the same to you, 
sir,’ said Fleming, in reply to my 
last observation. ‘I’ve a pound or 
two in my chest, and most of it in 
silver. 

‘It will be all the same to me,’ 
I said. ‘Please to bring it to me 
below here.’ 

I returned to the cabin to resume 
play ; and in two or three minutes 
afterwards Fleming brought the 
change, which he laid on the table 
beside me. Fortune continuing to 
run against me, my small heap of 
silversoon began to change owners ; 
and at the end of an hour’s play, 
having first paid away a number of 
smaller coins, I threw a half-crown 
across the table, and requested the 
successful players to ‘take it out 
of that.’ One of them was about 
to lift the half-crown from the table, 
when, happening to lean back in 
my seat, a peculiar appearance on 
the face of the coin caught my eye. 

Instantly springing from my seat, 
and covering the half-crown with 
my hands, I exclaimed, ‘ Don’t 
touch it, whatever you do—don’t 
touch it! for as I live that is the 
marked half-crown that Marlow 
had upon him on the morning that 
he was murdered.’ 

‘The deuce it is!’ said the Cap- 
tain, instantly becoming as excited 
as myself. 

‘It is, indeed,’ I said, turning to 
leave the cabin, ‘as I will soon 
prove to you.’ 
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In my sea-chest I had, among 
other instruments, a magnifying- 
glass, with which, in a few minutes, 
I returned to the cabin; and a 
glance at the half-crown through 
this instrument convinced the Cap- 
tain that I had made no mistake ; 
for there, beautifully engraved, was 
the hand and pen, with its motto, 
*I perpetuate.’ 

Our passengers had been lost in 
astonishment at what, of course, 
appeared to them the remarkably 
strange conduct of the Captain and 
myself; and when our excitement 
at making the discovery had in 
some degree abated, we gave those 
gentlemen a full explanation of the 
circumstances that made the find- 
ing of this piece of money an im- 
portant matter to us. The dis- 
covery that the marked half-crown 
had been in Fleming’s possession 
revived my hopes that I should 
yet be able to prove that he, and 
not Wallworth, had murdered Mar- 
low, and fully determined me to 
formally accuse him of the crime 
at the earliest opportunity ; and as 
we were now within a few days’ 
sail of Liverpool, it became neces- 
sary to at once set about forming 
some plan of action. 

Althoug’ it did not strike me at 
the time when Fleming told me 
that he had a pound or two in his 
chest, I now remembered that when 
we had been searching it, four shil- 
lings was all the money we found ; 
and from a careful consideration 
of this circumstance, I came to the 
conclusion that, as was frequently 
the case with seamen’s chests, Flem- 
ing’s contained a secret compart- 
ment. On the following day I found 
that my surmise on this point was 
correct ; for though I did not at- 
tempt to discover the method of 
opening it, I ascertained, by dint 
of sounding and measuring, that a 
shallow drawer (which had in all 
probability been made for the ex- 
press purpose of smuggling tobacco 
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and cigars) occupied the whole 
length and breadth of the bottom 
of the chest, the great apparent 
thickness of the bottom being cle- 
verly concealed by a heavy bead- 
ing. That this drawer contained 
the property taken from Marlow at 
the time of his murder, I felt confi- 
dent; but still I did not consider 
it prudent to break open the chest, 
nor did I now consider the zmme- 
diate finding of the property of so 
much importance as I had done 
previous to our arrival at Bermuda, 
as I had arranged a plan whereby 
I could—the legal authorities of 
Liverpool being willing — have 
Fleming arrested and his chest 
thoroughly searched by experienced 
detectives, before he had any chance 
of getting on shore. We were to 
put in at Plymouth for two or three 
days, and it was agreed between 
the Captain and myself that I 
should leave the ship as soon as 
we reached that port, and proceed 
by rail to Liverpool, taking with 
me the marked half-crown and 
properly drawn - out and attested 
statements from our passengers to 
confirm my account as to the man- 
ner in which I became possessed 
of the coin; from the mate, who 
had seen Fleming come out of 
Wallworth’s berth just previous to 
the arrival of the detectives to 
search the ship; and from the en- 
gineer, who had noticed his length- 
ened absence from the ship, and 
his excited manner, and the dirty 
and disordered state of his clothes 
when he returned to it on the morn- 
ing of the murder. Provided with 
these, I was to wait upon the law- 
yer who had Wallworth’s case in 
hand, and request him to take im- 
mediate steps for procuring a war- 
rant for Fleming’s arrest, and caus- 
ing it to be executed before the 
Charles Edward got into the dock 
at Liverpool. 

We arrived at Plymouth on a 
Tuesday morning; and on going 
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on shore, I found a train was to 
leave in half an hour. By that 
train I got to Liverpool the same 
evening ; and the lawyer having 
put my statements into form, and 
produced witnesses to swear to the 
marked coin, a warrant for Flem- 
ing’s apprehension was granted on 
the following morning. ‘The war- 
rant being secured, I telegraphed 
to the Captain, ‘I have got the 
paper all right. Let me know what 
time you will make the river, and 
we will meet you.’ In about three 
hours I received the reply, ‘Glad 
to hear you have got the paper; 
will make the Mersey between ten 
and twelve on Friday morning. 
Will be on the look out for you.’ 

Acting upon this information, 
the detective to whom the execu- 
tion of the warrant had been in- 
trusted and I took a boat on the 
Friday morning, and proceeded 
down the river to meet the Charles 
Edward. After a couple of hours, 
we sighted the ship bearing down 
upon us, the Captain, whom I could 
just distinguish standing on the 
bridge with his glass under his 
arm, having evidently made us out. 
In a short time we were hoisted on 
deck, and the Captain briefly ob- 
serving, ‘ He’s on duty,’ the officer 
and I at once descended to the 
engine-room. 

‘ There’s your man,’ I said, point- 
ing to Fleming, who had turned a 
quick nervous glance upon the de- 
tective the instant the latter en- 
tered the room. ‘Seize him,’ I 
was about to add; but before I 
could get the words out, the de- 
tective, with professional celerity, 
had already done so, and Fleming 
was in custody, charged with the 
murder of the late Mr. Marlow. 

‘I know nothing about it,’ he 
hoarsely gasped, when he had re- 
covered a little from the surprise 
and terror occasioned by his ar- 
rest. 

‘So much the better for you, 
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then,’ said the detective ; ‘ but allow 
me to caution you against making 
any statement at present, as any- 
thing you may say now may be 
used as evidence against you.’ 

‘Well, all I’ve got to say is, that 
I know nothing about it,’ said 
Fleming, speaking more firmly. 

‘What property have you on 
board ?’ asked the detective, taking 
no notice of Fleming’s last observ- 
ation. 

‘I’ve only my sea-chest, and you 
can search that, if you like,’ replied 
Fleming, taking a key from his 
pocket, and offering it to the de- 
tective. 

‘I will search it,’ said the de- 
tective quietly; ‘please to show 
me where it is.’ 

Fleming at once led the way to 
his berth, and then, pointing to his 
chest, said, ‘ There it is.’ 

*O, that’s it, is it? said the de- 
tective ; ‘well, excuse me.’ And 
in an instant he had slipped a pair 
of handcuffs on Fleming’s wrists. 
‘And now,’ he continued, when 
he had successfully completed this 
operation, ‘to see what’s here.’ 

To turn out the contents of the 
chest, and minutely examine them, 
was to the detective but the work 
of a few minutes. 

‘ Nothing there,’ he observed in 
an under-tone, when he had fin- 
ished this part of his search. 

‘I told you,’ said Fleming con- 
fidently, on hearing that remark, 
‘that you would find nothing there.’ 

‘We'll see,’ said the detective, 
taking a small leather bag, contain- 
ing a number of small but strongly- 
made and highly-finished tools, from 
his pocket ; ‘we'll see,’ he repeated, 
fixing a ‘bit’ in the bottom of the 
chest, and beginning to use it ina 
most workman-like manner. 

In about a minute he had cut 
out a circular patch, that plainly 
showed that the apparently solid 
bottom really consisted of a shal- 
low drawer and a very thin false 
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bottom. The removal of the whole 
of the false bottom was easily ef- 
fected, and exposed to view a 
drawer divided into several com- 
partments ; and in one of these lay 
a lot of loose money and a small 
parcel, neatly tied up in a piece of 
canvas. 

Of this parcel the detective in- 
stantly took possession ; but before 
he could cut the string with which 
it was fastened, Fleming, with his 
manacled hands raised to his face, 
as if to shut out some horrible sight, 
staggered towards him, exclaiming, 
‘Don’t open it—for God’s sake, 
don’t open it! I can’t bear to look 
on them again now! I pip IT; 
but I never meant to kill him.’ 

Fleming spoke so rapidly, that 
for a moment it was impossible to 
check him; but at this point the 
detective interrupted his confes- 
sion by saying, 

*Recollect what I told you; take 
care what you say.’ 

‘It’s no use to take care now, 
answered Fleming, in a voice made 
tremulous by the convulsive sobs 
which, despite all his efforts to 
suppress them, shook his frame ; 
‘it’s no use to strive against fate ; 
and there has been a something in 
my mind ever since I did it which 
told me it would come to this.’ 

Little of my story now remains 
to be told. Fleming made a de- 
tailed confession, which fully justi- 
fied the conclusions at which the 
Captain and I had arrived. He 
had been tempted by the sight of 
Marlow’s money and jewelry; and 
taking Wallworth’s stick (though 
he did not know at the time to 
whom it belonged), he had followed 
his victim, intending to stun and 
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then rob him. He had overtaken 
him in the brickfield in which the 
body was found, and in the strug- 
gle that ensued, he had used the 
stick with fatal effect. On finding 
that he had killed the man, his first 
idea had been to leave the town as 
speedily as possible ; but upon be- 
coming more composed, he came 
to the conclusion, that as his ship 
was to leave the country in a few 
days, his safest plan would be to 
stick to her; and having, as the 
Captain had surmised, overheard 
the clerk telling the news of Wall- 
worth’s arrest, he had secreted the 
bank-notes in his berth. 

Fleming was never tried for the 
murder. The excitement caused 
by his arrest so aggravated the fe- 
verish nervousness that had cha- 
racterised his manner during the 
voyage to Bermuda and back, as to 
bring on a violent attack of brain- 
fever, from which he died in a week 
after his apprehension. As the 
truth of his confession was fully 
borne out by the finding of the 
murdered man’s property in his pos- 
session, and other circumstances, 
Wallworth was of course liberated, 
and in three months afterwards he 
went out to Calcutta to fulfil a lu- 
crative appointment in an eminent 
mercantile firm there — Bella, to 
whom he was married a week be- 
fore he sailed, going with him. On 
making a voyage to Calcutta five 
years after this, I found him just 
admitted to a partnership in the 
firm he had gone out to serve, and 
happy in the love of his charming 
wife and two blooming children, 
one of whom he had named after 
me, in memory of the time when 
he was our supercargo. 





AN EPISODE OF THE EAST. 
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Strap English folks, whose peregri- 
nations have either been confined 
to the limits of the ‘ United King- 
dom,’ or have never extended be- 
yond the ordinary continental re- 
sorts of John Bull during the sea- 
son of excursion and return tickets, 
and who have never set eyes on 
ferocious ‘ beasts of prey,’ except- 
ing in show caravans on provincial 
tours or in the menagerie in the 
Zoological Gardens, would barely 
credit the hairbreadth escapes that 
beset the life of a resident in the 
Orient. And yet singular and un- 


pleasant episodes do occur very 
frequently to flavour with a startling 
and sometimes very unpalatable 
piquancy the monotonous routine 


of Anglo-Indian existence. There 
is no doubt that a ‘ King of the 
Forest,’ superb in his strength, chaf- 
ing within his iron prison-house, 
bounding with lithe free motion 
high up in air, or crouching low, 
with his eyes all aflame and his ears 
levelled even with his magnificent 
head, as though he were in the very 
act of settling down upon his vic- 
tim, may be an attractive sight toa 
bystander, more especially if he be 
a zoographer ; but those who have 
found themselves at any period of 
their lives in obnoxious juxtaposi- 
tion to the brute in question, and 
have endured the knowledge that 
little or no barrier of defence exist- 
ed from very close proximity to his 
terrible and cruel jaws, can hardly 
regard his species without a nerv- 
ous and uncomfortable sensation. 
The adventure I am about to re- 
late occurred some dozen years ago ; 
but the scene is so vivid in my mind 
that I can scarcely believe so long 


a time has elapsed. It was an ad- 
venture exciting and sensational, 
but to a recurrence of which I should 
be extremely averse. I recollect 
how brightly the heavens were stud- 
ded over with countless stars, that 
shone down with a clear radiance 
that belongs especially to hot climes, 
turning night into day, and leaving 
no desire for the appearance of 
‘ chaste Dian’ amongst her brilliant 
satellites. According to Indian cus- 
tom, the evening meal had been 
taken long after sundown ; and it 
was striking a quarter to midnight 
when I and another lady, bidding 
farewell to numerous friends, start- 
ed on our route ‘ down the country’ 
—vide Anglo-Indian phraseology. 
Trains were not the mode of loco- 
motion in those days; and only 
about twenty miles of rail — from 
Calcutta to a French settlement 
called Serampore — had been ac- 
complished, under the difficulties 
of the monsoon and the fierce meri- 
dian sun, by the army of civil engi- 
neers, who had flocked eastwards 
on the first rumour of railway em- 
ployment being afloat. 

My friend and I, attired in loose 
morning wrappers, reclined com- 
fortably at full length in the com- 
modious ‘ palanquins’ that every- 
body has heard of. On a shelf 
above our feet were the usual pro- 
visions for such a journey—wine, 
biscuits, and a big vial of laudanum 
or ginger ; travellers in India bear- 
ing in mind that an attack of cho- 
lera, or some such ghostly visitant, 
might easily present itself amidst 
the forests, many a mile distant 
from medical aid, or even from any 
European habitation. 
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Side by side we jolted along with 
the ordinary monotonous ‘ grunt’ of 
the men who carried us. We were 
transported so evenly and in such 
close vicinity that we were enabled 
to chat comfortably together. On 
the outer side of our conveyances 
the ‘ Masal-wallahs’ flourished their 
torches aloft, renovating the light 
continually by drops of oil from a 
rude sort of pipkin, and appear- 
ing themselves, in their half-nude 
figures and ebon physiognomies, 
the impersonation of those horrible 
hobgoblins that are held in terror- 
ism over children’s heads in the 
nursery. On we went through 
the brushwood, over sandy plains, 
beneath luxuriant mango-topes, be- 
tween vistas of fragrant baiibal, 
crushing down ruthlessly fields of 
the green grain, intersected by net- 
tles, wading through ditches of 
water, and never halting on our 
steady progress, save for a few 
seconds, to allow of a change in the 
shoulders of our human beasts of 
burden. Every five miles of our 
journey, out of the gradually deep- 
ening darkness of the night, loomed 
the dusky forms of the ‘relay,’ 
emerging weird-like and fantastic 
from some tumble-down ‘ serai,’ or 
roadside inn, with hubblebubbles in 
hand, and sleep heavy on their lids. 

At length the brushwood began 
to grow taller and taller, the boughs 
of trees struck against the palan- 
quins as we passed, the feet of the 
bearers glided with a rustle through 
the long tangled grass, and the light 
from the stars grew dimmer each 
moment as the thick foliage of the 
jungle met in a canopy overhead ; 
and our carriers, fatigued, forgot to 
replenish the oil of the torches, that 
burnt gradually more and more 
faintly. Sleep overcame us as well ; 
and my friend and I were fast fall- 
ing into the arms of Morpheus, 
when, all of a sudden, down went 
our conveyances, touching each 
other, with an awful ‘ thud’ on the 
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hard ground; and shrieking out 
‘ sirc’ (tiger), the cowardly natives, 
leaving us to our fate, scampered 
off as quickly as their legs could 
takethem into the pervading gloom. 
Our first instinct of preservation 
was to bang-to the outer doors of 
our fragile fort and double-lock 
them ; our next action was to clasp 
one another’s hands and send up a 
prayer to Providence for our safety. 
Breathless we sat, straining each 
nerve to catch each trivial sound, 
and not daring to speak one word 
of mutual comfort or hope. 

Round the palanquins the ani- 
mal kept stalking like a sentinel, 
with a measured tread, switching 
his heavy tail against the door, and 
doubtlessly scenting the dainty fare 
that awaited, in indescribableagony, 
the success of his efforts to arrive 
at it. Then his movements became 
more energetic, and we heard him 
grating himself against the sides ; 
and then all of a sudden he seemed 
to spring and fall heavily on the 
roof of our paltry stronghold. O, 
who could describe the terror that 
we felt! and each minute that 
lagged on its course seemed to 
lengthen into hours, or even days. 
What on earth was to become of 
us, we knew not; deserted by our 
attendants in the midst of the thick- 
est jungle, and with no apparent 
means of escape from the blood- 
thirsty brute, who never appeared 
to weary of his efforts to force him- 
self through our brittle walls. Sup- 
posing the natives did not return 
to us, of food we had a paucity, 
and the small supply of water we 
had brought had already been used 
to assuage the thirst of a sultry 
night of the Indian summer. We 
dared not even open an aperture 
to the extent of an inch, that we 
might inhale a breath of air, for 
horror of confronting our deadly 
enemy. Fear and suspense grew 
each instant more insupportable, 
and firmer we held each other's 
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hands; while big beads of perspi- 
ration gathered on our brows, and 
the loud beating of our hearts was 
audible in the awful silence that 
we kept. And still the time wore 
on, with no sign of succour. 

A tiny streak of light glimmered 
suddenly between the roofs of the 
two palanquins, and we knew that 
the dawn was breaking with a soft 
roseate hue, and was peeping down 
upon our distress through the nar- 
row interstices of the branches that 
were tightly interlaced together a- 
bove. And with the first glimmer 
of day, hoarse unearthly yells re- 
sounded close by; and thinking 
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that all the wild beasts of the forest 
had broken loose upon us, we gave 
ourselves up for dead women. 

Then the light grew blood-red, 
as, with a fearful jerk, the palan- 
quins were pulled asunder; and 
we believed for an instant that we 
had descended into the infernal re- 
gions, as the torches glared brightly 
into our eyes and fell on the scared 
faces and uncouth gestures of the 
dastardly bearers, who had returned 
at last, accompanied by a score of 
wild-looking villagers, brandishing 
huge sticks on high, and vocifer- 
ously acquainting us that the tiger 
had bolted, and we were safe. 


MODERN VERSIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


THE STORY OF PHILEMON AND BAUCIS, 


From the Metamorphoses of Ovid. 


—_—— 


Vast is the power of Heaven, nor knows an end, 
And still accomplished all the gods intend. 

Sign of this truth, upon the Phrygian hill 

An oak and lime a small enclosure fill ; 

Not far from these a marsh, once solid ground, 
Where now the water-fowl alone is found. 

Here* Jupiter, to mortal form allied, 

And Mercury, his pinions laid aside, 

Deigned on the earth as travellers to roam, 

And sought repose in vain at many a home. 

One hospitable cot uplifted latch, 

And welcomed them beneath its roof of thatch. 
Here pious Baucis and Philemon, wed 

In early years, to honoured eld had sped. 
Poor—but e’en poverty itself made kind, 

By bearing it with calm and even mind ; 

Servant and master there one sought in vain ; 
The household numbered none except these twain. 


So stood the heaven-born visitors before 
That lowly cot ; so stooped to pass its door. 


* It is interesting to recollect that the scene of this legend was sufficiently near that of 
St. Paul's labours to make it probable some lingering tradition of the story led the simple 
pagans to call him Jupiter and his companion Mercury. 
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Philemon placed a seat, and bade them rest, 
While careful Baucis draped it with her best. 
With aged breath they made the brightness play 
Amid the embers warm from yesterday ; 

Sought food from garden and from humble store, 
And placed it lavishly their guests before. 
Bright olives first, both green and black, there shine, 
And cornel-cherries, steeped in lees of wine ; 
Endive and radish and sweet clotted cream, 
And eggs right deftly cooked, together gleam 
On humble delf. These finished, cups of beech 
Filled from the modest wine-jar stand for each. 
Viands were hot, the kitchen close at hand ; 
The wine, though not of any noted brand, 
Briefly removed, appeared again in force, 

To grace the dainties of the second course. 
Here nuts and figs with dates stood side by side, 
Plums and sweet apples heaped in baskets wide, 
Bunches of purple grapes, and, mid the rest, 

A yellow honeycomb : but far the best, 

The happy features of each host and guest. 


Meanwhile, whene’er the wine-cup empty grew, 
Spontaneously it filled with liquid new. 
Struck with the prodigy, the aged pair 
Straightway with lifted hands commence a prayer ; 
They deem their frugal fare each guest offends, 
And straight proceed to make their best amends. 
A single goose there was amid their store— 
The lowly cottage could not boast of more— 
This they will slay, and offer as their best, 
So to propitiate each angered guest. 
The bird was active and the pair were slow ; 
At length they see it for a refuge go 
Straight to their guests. 

‘ Forbear,’ they cried, ‘ to slay, 
Since we are gods. This churlish place shall pay 
Just penance for inhospitality ; 
Whilst free from its destruction you shall be. 
Within this home no longer you must stay, 
But with us to the mountains take your way.’ 
They go, not knowing why, obedient still, 
And, propped on staff, together climb the hill. 


When from the summit yet an arrow’s flight 
They turned ; and, lo, a wonder met their sight : 
All was o’erwhelmed in water, save the spot 
Where stood of old their little homely cot. 

And while they wept the fate of those they knew, 
Out of that humble cot a temple grew: 

In place of props rose columns tall and fair ; 
For thatch, a gilded roof towered high in air ; 
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Chased were the gates ; with marble glowed the floor. 
And thus great Jove his lofty message bore : 
‘ Say, good old man, and thou his worthy wife, 
Worthy of such a partner for thy life, 
Say what ye wish.’ 

Awhile the pair conferred ; 
And then Philemon for the twain spake word : 
‘We ask, in priestly offices yon shrine 
To keep for ever consecrate as thine ; 
And when our life is sped, we ask one day 
May bear us each from earthly scenes away: 
That she may not bewail her lonely doom, 
Or I drop tears of anguish o’er her tomb.’ 


The wish was granted. For life’s little day 

The guardians of that holy shrine were they. 

At length, bowed down with years and Time’s strong hand, 
Upon the sacred steps they took their stand, 

Told the old story of the place ; and, lo, 

A change comes o’er them both. The leaflets grow 
Above the brow of each. ‘ Farewell! farewell ! 

They whispered. Naught remained their tale to tell 

Save yon two trees, where still Tyana sees 

The record of those olden prodigies. 


Such was the tale they told me ; and I knew 

No reason to believe the tale untrue. 

I saw them hang their garlands on the boughs, 

And caught the spirit of those simple vows. 

Placing fresh chaplets there, so to confess, 

‘ Heaven loves the good, and they are blest who bless.’ 
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